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In Defense of Romance 


THOMAS S. KNIGHT 
Utica College of Syracuse University 


IN AN article entitled “The Romantic Route 
to Divorce,” Denis De Rougement says that our 
rising: divorce rate may be primarily the result 
of our emphasis on romance as a major reason 
for marriage. Of course, people have been get- 
ting married for love for a long time, but De 
Rougement thinks the intensification of its im- 
portance through communications media has 
heightened the illusion and leads many young 
people into unhappy marriages. Romance and 
marriage, he says, are incompatible; “the logi- 
cal and normal outcome of marriage founded 
only on romance is divorce, for marriage kills 
romance; if romance reappears, it will kill the 
marriage by its incompatibility with the very 
reasons for which the marriage was con- 
tracted.”? 

As against De Rougement, I wish to present 
the thesis of Séren Kierkegaard, a nineteenth 
century Danish philosopher who says, ‘marriage 
is the transfiguration of first love . . . it is its 
friend, not its enemy.”* Kierkegaard is the only 
thinker, so far as I know, who has attempted a 
systematic defense of romance as a reason for 
marriage, and I hope through an analysis of his 
thought to throw some light on this old con- 
troversy. The truth of De Rougement’s thesis 
seems to be taken for granted. I wonder if the 
dispute has been well enough developed for us 
to take sides without being arbitrary. 

Kierkegaard and De Rougement take different 
routes to the meaning of “romantic love.” De 
Rougement characterizes it as a feverish state 
coupled with a feeling of “remoteness” ; the link 
between the two lovers is only imaginary, for 
they are only pretending—neither is in love 
with the real other, they are enraptured by their 


1 Denis De Rougement, ‘“The Romantic Route to Divorce,"’ 
Saturday Review of Literature, 31 (Nov. 13, 1948), p. 9. 

3 Ibid. 

® Séren Kierkegaard, ‘The Aesthetic Validity of Marriage,”’ 
A Kierkegaard Anthology, edited by Robert Bretall, Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1947, pp. 80-97. 
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own feeling. Their passion is a suffering in the 
absence of each other, and with each new ob- 
stacle they create to keep them apart, the suffer- 
ing bécomes more intense. Their relationship is 
“a projected complicity in the creation of eternal 
obstacles and resistances keenly calculated to 
arouse passion while refusing to permit the cul- 
mination which would assuage it.”* This is an 
attempt to describe the state; Kierkegaard de- 
fines the concept. 

For Kierkegaard, romance is “immediate”; 
it is based on the sensuous and it has the aspect 
of eternity. Their first sensuous appraisal tells 
the lovers that they were meant for each other 
and that “their relationship is in itself a com- 
plete whole which never can be altered.” This 
“consciousness of eternity” makes romance in- 
consistent, not because, as De Rougement im- 
plies, the lovers refuse to consummate their de- 
sire but because the eternal cannot be based on 
the sensuous, which is temporal. 

They both agree, however, that romance 
thrives on obstacles. But for De Rougement the 
obstacles are created by the lovers. Witness 
again part of the above: “. . . a projected com- 
plicity in the creation of eternal obstacles . . .” 
This implies that the obstacles are not real and 
not eternal. On the other hand, Kierkegaard re- 
gards the obstacles to romance as entirely ex- 
ternal—money, hard-hearted fathers, ladies’ 
bowers, et cetera. These were for him contem- 
porary real counterparts for the obstacles of ro- 
mantic literature: dragons, ogres, and monsters. 

Because De Rougement considers it the daily 
business of marriage to overcome and obliterate 
the obstacles to the lovers’ union, he holds that 
marriage is the end of romance. Not so for 
Kierkegaard. Marriage is the real beginning, for 
although external obstacles have been elimi- 
nated, new internal obstacles immediately arise. 


* De Rougement, ‘“The Romantic Route to Divorce,’ p. 10. 
® Kierkegaard, A Kierkegaard Anthology, p. 83. 
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The lover must now struggle with himself, and 
the struggle involves “time.” He must endure 
what De Rougement considers unendurable— 
the “monotonous present,” and the sine qua non 
for the overcoming of this “present” is the 
feeling of romance gradually made whole, grad- 
ually made consistent, gradually made concrete. 

It is just its incompleteness, its inconsistency, 
its abstractness that leads De Rougement to 
regard romance as an inadequate foundation for 
marriage. But he implies that marriage is not 
a matrix in which romance can become com- 
plete, consistent, and concrete. Because of the 
intimacy of the marriage relation, because of its 
regularity, because of its lack of glamor, the 
romantic fever must turn into its opposite. With 
Byron he implies that “love is heaven; marriage 
is hell”; with Oscar Wilde “the tragedy of 
woman is that the past is always her lover and 
the future invariably her husband.” How then 
can Kierkegaard reject the cynical view of mar- 
riage? How can romance thrive in the con- 
jugal situation ? 

The reason Kierkegaard finds romance in- 
complete, inconsistent, and abstract is that it is 
founded solely and merely on “hope.” The lover 
transcends the present by projecting himself into 
eternity. His “hope” in the limitless future 
obliterates the past and the present. He “pays 
attention to nothing” like Balzac’s “widower in 
the paroxysm of his pleasure.” For love to be- 
come whole the weak, empty, and abstract 
“hope” must be complimented by “recollec- 
tion.”” With “recollection” balancing “hope” the 
individual can relate himself concretely to the 
present and become one with himself, become 
what he is. He realizes himself for what he is. 
W. H. Auden has a different way of saying this 
in regard to the discernment of character in the 
human face. 

For Auden, a face to have character must ex- 
hibit tri-temporality. Witness, he has said, the 
faces of children and those of the dead: the 
faces of children are all future, those of the dead 
all past, hence both are “inscrutable masks.’’® 
What Auden calls “future” Kierkegaard calls 


*A paraphrase of a point made by Auden in a lecture at 
Syracuse University in 1952. 
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“hope,” and romance based only on “hope” 

cannot survive; it must be tempered by “recol- 

lection.” 
You who have made so many observations will 
certainly grant that I am right in making the gen- 
eral observation that men are divided into two 
great classes: those who predominantly live in 
hope, and those who predominantly live in recol- 
lection. Both have a wrong relation to time. The 
healthy individual lives at once both in hope and 
in recollection, and only thereby does his life ac- 
quire true and substantial continuity.’ 


When love is based only on “hope,” the lover is 
not one-with-himself; he is beside himself in 
love; his relation to the present is not concrete, 
and he need but wait for time to annihilate 
his pseudo-eternity. As Auden the poet phrases 
it, 


Time watches from the shadow 
and coughs when you would kiss. 


But when “hope” is balanced by “recollec- 
tion,” or when romaniic love acquires a history, 
then the lover struggles not with externals “but 
with the most dangerous enemy—with time. 
For him eternity does not come afterwards as in 
the case of the knight (of romantic literature), 
but he has had eternity in time.’”’® He conquers 
time by the acquisition of concrete virtues: 
fidelity, constancy, humility, patience, long- 
sufferingness, indulgence, sincerity, contentment, 
vigilance, willingness, joyousness. These are in- 
ward characteristics that the individual develops 
in carrying out the dialectical struggle of per- 
sistent attempts to relate his feeling of eternity 
to the present. These virtues are slowly acquired 
as romance takes on a historical character, as the 
lover gradually possesses his object not merely 
abstractly but concretely in eternity.”® 

Certainly in this process romance becomes 
something else: it loses its contradictory and 
abstract nature. Love is no longer an 


I'll love you, dear, I'll love you 

Till China and Africa meet, 

And the river jumps over the mountain 
And the salmon sing in the street. 


1 Kierkegaard, A Kierkegaard Anthology, p. 91. 


8 Ibid., pp. 88, 89. 
® Ibid., pp. 89, 90. 
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In other words, love loses its fantastical nature 
and takes on the aspect of the here and the now. 
Love is not divorced from the present and lost 
in the spheres, it breathes and eats and sleeps. 
In this sense marriage is not the enemy of ro- 
mance—it makes it whole, and romance is not 
the enemy of marriage, as De Rougement seems 
to imply, but the only foundation for what 
Kierkegaard calls its “aesthetic validity.” 

If romance dies without becoming trans- 
formed, the marriage fails. Romance thus is 
not the foe of marriage; nor is marriage the foe 
of romance; they depend upon each other. Ro- 
mance is necessary to a happy marriage, but its 
obstacles cannot remain external—the over- 
coming of external opposition must become the 
overcoming of internal opposition, beside one- 
self must become within oneself. Time and 
change kill romance, but conjugal love con- 
quers both. 

For Kierkegaard any substitute for romance as 
a reason for marriage resolves into either love 
that excludes marriage or marriage that excludes 
love, either a trial marriage or a marriage of 
convenience. The former ‘‘. . . reduces marriage 


to a civil arrangement; one need only report to 
the proper magistrate that this marriage is 
ended and another contracted, just as one re- 
ports a change of domicile.”?° The latter is 


. . . to be regarded as a sort of capitulation, 
necessitated by the complications of life.’ 
Both are weak and inadequate expedients, tem- 
poral common-sense calculations without any re- 
lation to the eternal. 

As against this rather idealistic analysis, De 
Rougement recommends a common-sense ap- 
proach consistent with what he calls the “new 
social realism.” Modern marriage should be 
founded on “the sworn allegiance of two equal 
personalities . . . sworn fidelity, practical alli- 
ance, the very adventure of a project undertaken 
in common and at all risks, a mutual purpose.’’!? 

Kierkegaard might answer. Why swear to be 
faithful to one person and not another? And on 
what basis does one choose a comparison for 


% Ibid., p. 85. 
11 [bid., p. 87. 
12 De Rougement, ‘‘The Romantic Route to Divorce,”’ p. 59. 
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such an adventurous project? Will anyone with 
whom I share a purpose do? Without the eter- 
nal why bother? And if our purposes change, 
then what reason have I to be faithful? May 
not the same criticisms you direct against ro- 
mance be leveled at honor, mutual purpose, and 
adventure? 

I suppose this may be regarded as just an- 
other facet of the age-old controversy between 
what James called the tender-minded and the 
tough-minded, between those who choose by 
principle and those who choose by expediency. 
For certainly there is no disagreement over the 
facts. Both Kierkegaard and De Rougement 
agree that romance as such is an abstract and 
spurious ideal; both agree that successful mar- 
riage depends upon something other than ro- 
mantic love; both agree that love is an im- 
portant determinant in the selection of a mar- 
riage partner. The real disagreement is over 
whether or not it should be. And such a dis- 
agreement is essentially attitudinal, or, if you 
like, emotive. Kierkegaard’s criticism of the 
cynics’ view of the “monotony” of marriage 
displays, I think, the valuational nature of this 
dispute. 

De Rougement says, ‘Marriage succeeds only 
in constant physical proximity to the monoto- 
nous present . . . the kitchen smell . . . the 
changing of diapers,”1* et cetera. Kierkegaard 
cites the case of the neurasthenic who cannot 
concentrate unless he is surrounded by noise. 
Such a one, implies Kierkegaard, is he who con- 
siders marriage monotonous; he is afraid of 
quiet and repose; he believes only the restless are 
alive; whereas experience tells us that only the 
peaceful man is truly alive. 


Often I have sat by a bit of purling water. It 
is always the same, the same soft melody, the 
same green plants on its floor, swaying beneath 
its quiet waves, the same little creatures running 
about at the bottom, a little fish which glides 
under the protection of the overhanging flowers, 
spreading out its fins against the current, hiding 
under a stone. How monotonous, and yet how 
rich in change! Such is the home life of marriage: 
quiet, modest, purling—it has not many change- 


4 [bid., pp. 9, 10. 
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ments, and yet like that water it purls, yet like 

that water it has melody, dear to the man who 

knows it, dear to him above all other sounds be- 
cause he knows it. It makes no pompous display, 
and yet sometimes there is shed over it a luster 
which does not interrupt its customary course, as 
when the moonbeams fall upon the water and re- 
veal the instrument upon which it plays its mel- 
ody. Such is the home life of marriage.™ 

Some men would call this state peaceful ; others 

would call it “monotonous,” even when they 

agree completely on its description. 

C. L. Stevensen’® makes a distinction that I 
think is helpful here. Two kinds of disagree- 
ment, he says in effect, may be distinguished for 
analysis: disagreement in belief and disagree- 
ment in attitude. When two people disagree 
primarily in belief they are at odds over fact, 
as in the case of two doctors disagreeing over 
the correct therapy for a particular disease. 
When two people disagree primarily in attitude, 
their dispute has little to do with fact, as in 
the case of a husband and wife arguing over 


4 Kierkegaard, A. Kierkegaard Anthology, p. 93. 
%C. L. Stevensen, Ethics and Language, New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1944, passim. 


where to go for dinner. When two people dis- 
agree in belief, they can conduct an experiment 
or in some way appeal to the facts and presum- 
ably resolve their differences. When, however, 
they disagree in attitude and, as in some cases, 
there are few facts in the situation upon which 
they disagree, they can only hope to persuade 
one another. The more forceful person usually 
wins. If neither gives in, the dispute remains 
unresolved. Of course few disputes are purely 
factual and few are purely attitudinal, and when 
there are facts to be considered, an agreement 
on them might change the attitude of one of 
the disputants. But then it might not. Such, 
I think, is the case with those who follow Kier- 
kegaard-—the romanticists, and those who follow 
De Rougement—the realists. 

It seems to me then, that romance should not 
be so readily disparaged as a motive for mar- 
riage. Whether or not successful marriage can 
be based on romance is a question upon which 
we should suspend judgment until the disagree- 
ment can be shown to be more factual than we 


see it at present. 





Academic Success 


Many professors and students have accepted 
the general conclusion that success in school is 
positively correlated with marriage, in spite of 
the fact that the samples used in studies have 
frequently been composed of veterans and that 
other factors, such as age and maturity, might 
have been operating. The following study pro- 
posed to test the relationship between scholastic 
achievement and marriage, using an equal sam- 
ple of married and non-married students of 
similar academic class levels and scholastic apti- 
tude. The sample was composed of women stu- 
dents who were enrolled in the fall quarter, 
1957, at the University of Georgia. 

Using the fall quarter grade average, the re- 
searcher found higher grade averages for mar- 
ried women students than for single girls, but the 
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and Marital Status 


difference was not significant. (Higher averages 
were also found for upper class dormitories 
than for freshman dorms, for active sorority 
members than for pledges.) The married 
women, however, showed a much higher aver- 
age when compared to the over-all girl average, 
rather than for the matched unmarried group, 
supporting the contention that age, academic 
class, and intelligence may be factors operating 
to make a married group not comparable with 
the average college student group and requiring 
that unmarried groups used for comparison with 
married students be matched in these respects. 
(Source: “Scholastic Achievement of Married 
Women Students,” paper by Joyce Turner 
Hunter, University of Georgia) 
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Symbolic Interaction as an Approach to 
Family Research* 


SHELDON STRYKER 
Indiana University 


VARIOUS commentators have stated that the 
ideas covered by the label symbolic interaction 
are part of the intellectual baggage of almost all 
who concern themselves with human behavior. 
On the other hand, persons identifying them- 
selves as symbolic interactionists commonly hold 
that this theory suffers from general, albeit 
certainly undeserved, neglect. There is a good 
deal of validity in both views. Many social 
psychologists have made at least some of the 
ideas of symbolic interaction part of their theo- 
retical equipment, whether or not they are 
aware of their debt. Yet the implications of this 
theoretical scheme are not always perceived and 
appreciated even by men calling themselves 
symbolic interactionists. The problem seems to 
be that at least some of the once-novel ideas of 
the theory have become for many simple com- 
monplaces or platitudes, and like most plati- 
tudes, more likely to defeat thought than to 
stimulate it. : 

This paper is above all an attempt at a 
straightforward review of symbolic interaction 
theory. Its aim is to stimulate renewed interest 
in a simple, but relatively powerful, set of ideas 
which remain largely unexploited. It is perhaps 
particularly in the family field that these are 
open to exploitation. 

The theory being dealt with has a venerable 
tradition, beginning at least as far back as 
Hegel. Modern formulations have their roots in 
American pragmatism, in the writings of Peirce 
and James. Suggestions contained here were 
elaborated and systematized by James Mark 
Baldwin, John Dewey, Charles Horton Cooley 
and, most important of all, George Herbert 
Mead. Specifically in the family field, Waller, 
Burgess, Hill, and Foote represent persons whose 


* A slightly amended version of a paper presented to the 
21st Groves Conference on Marriage and the Family, Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 15, 1958. 
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work, to important degree, stems from this 
framework. 

There is no single orthodoxy which is sym- 
bolic interaction theory. There is certainly a hard 
core of agreement, and there are certainly im- 
portant differences, among representatives of 
the position. Some see it as no more than a set 
of concepts serving to sensitize one to aspects 
of social life, some as a general theory of hu- 
man behavior. The present discussion proceeds 
on another view, which sees the theory as ad- 
dressing itself to a relatively modest series of 
questions. 

Theory can be taken to mean a set of assump- 
tions or. postulates with which one approaches 
some part of the empirical world, a set of con- 
cepts in terms of which this part of the world 
is described, and a set of propositions, emerg- 
ing from the assumptions and relating the con- 
cepts, about the way this part of the world 
“works” which are checked against observations 
of that world. This presentation begins by 
noting briefly the general questions to which 
symbolic interaction theory is addressed, and 
turns successively to the assumptions under- 
lying the theory, the concepts provided by the 
theory, and illustrative instances of the propo- 
sitions which are the answers to its questions. 
It concludes by considering some of the implica- 
tions of the theory for family research. 


THE PROBLEMS TO WHICH THE 
THEORY Is ADDRESSED 


As a social psychological theory, symbolic in- 
teraction addresses a set of interrelated ques- 
tions, most of which take their place in the con- 
text of two major problems. The first is that of 
socialization: how the human organism acquires 
the ways of behaving, the values, norms and 
attitudes of the social units of which he is a 
part. The focus here is on development—that 
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which happens over time to the human neo- 
phyte: the infant, the recruit entering the army, 
the student entering the university, the bride 
entering a new set of family relationships. 

The twin of the problem of socialization is 
that of personality: the organization of persist- 
ent behavior patterns. Such organization can- 
not be assumed but must be demonstrated and 
accounted for. The task of a social psychology is 
to account for such organization insofar as it 
depends upon social relationships. It should be 
added that symbolic interaction addresses itself 
largely to the normal person—in the sense of 
the person without gross physical, physiological, 
or psychological defect. 

To say that this position is oriented to the 
normal person is not to say that it is concerned 
only with personal organization for the theory 
seeks to explore personal disorganization as well. 
As a matter of fact, one of the strengths of this 
position is that it treats personal organization 
and personal disorganization as facets of the 
same problem, rather than different problems, 
and that it can provide answers to both without 
invoking principles lying outside its theoretical 
scheme. 

These are the major problems which symbolic 
interaction theory seeks to revolve. They have 
been stated in general form, for more specific 
formulation depends on the assumptions and 
concepts with which the theory approaches the 
parts of the world in which it has interest. 


ASSUMPTIONS 


The initial assumption is that, insofar as 
interests are social psychological, man must be 
studied on his own level. The position of sym- 
bolic interactionism is anti-reductionist; it argues 
that valid principles of human social psycho- 
logical behavior cannot be derived from, or in- 
ferred from, the study of non-human forms. 
This assertion rests on the principle of emer- 
gence. Emergence suggests the existence of 
qualitative differences as well as quantitative 
continuities among the precipitates of the evolu- 
tionary process. If man is qualitatively different 
in some respects from other animal forms, it 
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follows that principles derived from other forms 
cannot completely account for his behavior. 
The task of at least some social psychologists is 
to focus on that which is different in man. 

A second assumption is that the most fruitful 


“approach to man’s social behavior is through an 


analysis of society. This assumption involves no 
assertion of some metaphysical priority of so- 
ciety over the individual. Social psychologists of 
one stripe have argued that society is the ulti- 
mate reality; social psychologists of another 
variety give ontological precedence to the indi- 
vidual, denying the reality of society. Either 
position leads to confusion and contradiction. 
Symbolic interaction has not resolved the argu- 
ment; but it has bypassed it. It has done so by 
beginning its analyses with the social act. Its 
basic unit of observation is interaction, and from 
interaction both society and individual derive. 
It is worth noting that this formulation permits 
an articulation between sociology and social 
psychology which alternative frameworks can 
forge, if at all, only with great difficulty. Both 
begin with the same “building bricks’: social 
actions. Sociology builds in one direction to the 
behavior of collectivities. Social psychology 
builds in another direction to the behavior of 
individuals. Those whose problems bridge the 
two fields, as is true of many students of the 
family, are provided with a framework facili- 
tating movement from one level to the other, 
allowing systematic transactions between the 
two levels. 

A third assumption concerns the equipment 
with which the newborn enters life. The human 
infant is, from this point of view, neither social 
nor anti-social, but rather asocial. It has the po- 
tentialities for social development. It is an 
active organism, it has “impulses,” but these 
impulses are not channelized or directed toward 
any specific ends. Original nature is amorphous 
and plastic; it lacks organization. 

A last assumption is that the human being is 
actor as well as reactor. The human being does 
not simply respond to stimuli occurring outside 
himself. In fact, what is a stimulus depends on 
the activity in which the organism is engaged: 
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objects become stimuli when they serve to link 
impulses with satisfactions. The environment of 
the organism is a selected segment of the ‘‘real” 
world, the selection occurring in the interests 
of behavior which the human being himself has 
initiated. ‘It is this assumption which leads to 
the fundamental methodological principle of 
symbolic interaction: the demand that the in- 
vestigator see the world from the point of view 
of the subject of his investigation. 

These seem to be the assumptions underlying 
symbolic interaction theory. Not an assumption, 
but closely related to those discussed, is a pre- 
dilection on the part of adherents of this theory 
to stay close to the world of everyday experi- 
ence. The viewpoint develops out of such ex- 
perience, and it is with such experience that it 
seeks to deal. 

MAJOR CONCEPTS 

An assumption of this theory, again, is emer- 
gence. The principle emergent on the human 
level is language behavior. The initial concern 
in this review of concepts thus must be with 
language and its correlatives. 

The starting point is with the act: behavior 
by an organism stemming from an impulse re- 
quiring some adjustment to appropriate objects 
in the external world. A social act is one in 
which the appropriate object is another indi- 
vidual. But another individual does not “stand 
still’; he, too, acts with reference to the first 
actor. Thus every social act implicates at least 
two individuals, each of whom takes the other 
into account in the processes of satisfying im- 
pulses. Since such acts occur over time, they have 
a history. This makes possible the appearance of 
gestures, defined as any part of the act which 
stands for, or comes to be a sign of, those parts 
of the act yet to occur. Thus, in responding to 
one another, individuals may be involved in 
what Mead called a “conversation of gestures” : 
they may come to use early stages of one an- 
others’ acts as indicators of later stages. Such 
gestures have meaning. Vocal sounds can serve 
as gestures, and they too may have meaning. 
The meaning of a gesture (an early stage of an 
act) is the behavior which follows it (the later 
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stages of the act): meaning is, by definition, 
behavior. Some gestures have an additional 
property. They may mean the same thing, imply 
the same set of subsequent behaviors, to the 
organism which produces the gesture and that 
which perceives it. When this occurs, the gesture 
becomes a significant symbol. To illustrate: the 
cry of the infant may serve as a sign of hunger 
to the mother, and she responds by feeding the 
infant. The cry is a gesture whose meaning lies 
in the parental response. At a later stage, the 
child may call out “milk!” and, unless the 
appropriate parental response is made, protest 
vigorously. The word “milk” is here a significant 
symbol. Language, basically, is a system of sig- 
nificant symbols. This is equivalent to asserting 
that language is a system of shared meanings, 
and this in turn implies that language is a 
system of shared behavior. Communication be- 
tween human beings presupposes these char- 
acteristics of language symbols. 

Retreat is necessary before going forward. 
Symbols arise in the context of social acts, and 
they function in completing acts: they reflect the 
interests from which the acts stem. We respond 
to symbols as predicters of further behavior, our 
own as well as that of others. Since these sym- 
bols predict later behavior, they provide a basis 
for adjusting our activity before that later 
behavior has occurred. Thus symbols may be 
said to function in the context of the act in 
place of that which they symbolize, and may 
further be said to organize behavior with refer- 
ence to that which is symbolized. Symbols en- 
tail a plan of action. To illustrate and sum- 
marize: 


Thus if one hunter shouts to another, “A 
duck!” the second hunter immediately looks into 
the air and makes appropriate preparations for 
shooting at a bird on the wing. If the first hunter 
shouts, ‘Rabbit!’ his partner responds in a dif- 
ferent manner. Language symbols do not merely 
stand for something else. They also indicate the 
significance of things for human behavior, and 
they organize behavior toward the thing symbo- 
lized.’ 


1Alfred R. Lindesmith and Anselm L. Strauss, Social 
Psychology, New York: Dryden Press, 1956, p. 63. 
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Some symbols represent generalizations of 
behavior toward objects; these are categories. 
To categorize is to apply a class term to a 
number of objects, to signify that a number of 
different things are, for certain purposes, to be 
treated as the same kind of thing. Classification 
or categorization is essential to activity, for life 
would be impossible if one were forced to re- 
spond to every object in the world as unique. 
Class terms, or categories, are of course sym- 
bols, and as such they share the characteristics of 
symbols. They have meaning, they are cues to 
behavior, and they organize behavior. 

Humans respond to a classified world, one 
whose salient features are named and placed 
into categories indicating their significance for 
behavior. In short, humans do not respond to 
the environment as physically given, but to an 
environment as it is mediated through symbols 
—to a symbolic environment. Persons frequently 
enter situations in which their behavior is prob- 
lematic. Before they can act, they must define 
the situation, that is, represent it to themselves 
in symbolic terms. The products of this defining 
behavior are termed “definitions of the situa- 
tions.” 

A particularly important kind of category is 
that called “position.” Positions are socially 
recognized categories of actors, any general 
category serving to classify persons: father, 
sergeant, teacher are positions by this usage, as 
are playboy, intellectual, blacksheep. 

The significance of such categories is that they 
serve to organize behavior toward persons so 
categorized. An equivalent assertion is that in 
attaching one of these position designations to 
a person we are led to expect certain behaviors 
from him and we behave toward him on the 
basis of these expectancies. To the expectations 
with regard to behavior attached to a position 
the term “‘role” is given. These expectations are 
social in the same sense symbolic behavior is 
always social: the ultimate meaning of the posi- 


3 Others have used the term ‘‘status’’ here. I prefer ‘‘posi- 
tion’’ in order to avoid the hierarchical implications of status. 
Positions may certainly be hierarchized, but hierarchy and 
position are conceptually distinct and it is important to dis- 
tinguish between them. 
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tions to which these expectations apply is shared 
behavior. They are social in another and most 
important sense, namely, that it is impossible to 
talk about 4 position without reference to some 
context of other positions: one cannot talk about 
the behavior of father except with reference to 
the positions of mother, child, and so on. Thus 
every position assumes some counter-position, 
and every role presumes some counter-role. To 
use the term “role” is necessarily to refer to an 
interpersonal relation. 

The discussion of categories has been couched 
in terms of an actor responding to objects in 
the external world, including people, by classi- 
fying them in functionally relevant ways. Under 
certain circumstances, an actor may apply such 
categories to himself: he may respond to him- 
self as he responds to other people, by naming, 
defining, classifying himself. To engage in this 
kind of behavior is to have a self. Self can be 
defined in various ways, each calling attention 
to slightly different aspects of the same activity. 
Mead defined the self as that which is an object 
to itself. Others have discussed the self as a 
set of responses of an organism serving to or- 
ganize other responses of the same organism. It 
is useful in the present context to define the 
self in terms of categories one applies to him- 
self, as a set of self-identifications. 

However defined, self refers to activity, to 
reflexive activity, and not to an object, thing, or 
essence. It is a necessary concept, from the 
standpoint of the symbolic interactionist, but it 
is one fraught with the dangers of reification. 
As Robert W. White notes:* 

The necessity of using the concept of self does 

not confer the privilege of misusing it. As we use 

concepts in our thinking, they tend to get firmer 
and harder. Thought about fluid events tends to 
curdle and form solid clots. Before long we be- 
gin to think of the self as if it were a lump in 
the personality. It becomes a region, an institu- 
tion, an entity. . . . In the end the self is standing 
like a solid boulder of granite in the midst of 
personality, and one’s thinking about it is as flex- 
ible as granite. 

The self is defined in terms of socially recog- 


8 Robert W. White, The Abnormal Personality, New York: 
Ronald Press, 1948, p. 140. 
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nized categories and their corresponding roles. 
Since these roles necessarily imply relationships 
to others, the self necessarily implies such rela- 
tions. One’s self is the way one describes to 
himself his relationships to others in a social 
process. 

The discussion thus far has presumed but not 
made explicit the concept of “‘role-taking,” or 
alternatively, ‘‘taking the role of the other.” 
Role-taking refers to anticipating the responses 
of others implicated with one in some social act. 
The meaning of the concept can best be eluci- 
dated through illustration. Consider the class- 
room instructor who presents to his students an 
especially difficult conception. He perhaps finds 
that the words ordinarily used to cover the 
topic do not allow the discussion to proceed 
beyond the immediate issue. He then casts about 
for words which will allow him to clarify the 
conception, and so allow him to move beyond 
it to further materials. How shall he select such 
words? Presumably he will do so in terms of 
what he knows or guesses about the backgrounds 
or experiences of the students before him. He 
will, in other words, attempt to put himself in 
the place of the students; he will attempt to 
anticipate their responses to the words he will 
use. He takes the role of the other. 

Role-taking may involve the anticipation of 
responses of some particular other. More fre- 
quently, it involves the anticipation of responses 
of what Mead called the “generalized other.” 
To revert to the class-room illustration, the 
instructor must deal with the class not as discrete 
individuals but as an organized unit, the mem- 
bers of which can be expected to behave in 
differentiated yet related ways. To take the role 
of the generalized other is to see one’s behavior 
as taking place in the context of a defined 
system of related roles. The concept of reference 
group, as it is currently used, represents par- 
tially a restatement and partially an extension 
of the generalized other concept. 

In comparatively recent work, the concept of 
“significant other” has come into use. This 
concept represents the recognition that, in a 
fragmented and differentiated world, not all the 
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persons with whom one interacts have identical 
or even compatible perspectives; and that, there- 
fore, in order for action to proceed, the indi- 
vidual must give greater weight or priority to 
the perspectives of certain others. To speak, 
then, of significant others is to say that given 
others occupy high rank on an “importance” 
continuum for a given individual. 

One last set of concepts must be mentioned. 
Symbolic interaction makes unashamed use of 
“mental” concepts such as thinking, volition, 
and self-consciousness. The case can be put in 
stronger fashion; its judgment is that any 
scheme which rules out such concepts distorts 
the facts of human experience. However, its 
usage of these terms is not traditional. Where 
frequently these concepts are defined in such 
way as to place them outside the bounds of sci- 
entific discourse, symbolic interaction defines 
these terms behavioristically and, in so doing, 
permits their treatment within the conventions 
of scientific procedure. Thus, thiaking is de- 
fined as the internalized manipulation of lan- 
guage symbols. Volition becomes the process of 
selecting among alternatives symbolically pres- 
ent in the experience of the individual. And 
self-consciousness is the activity of viewing one- 
self from the standpoint of others. 


THE ANSWERS PROVIDED BY THE THEORY: 
ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 


It will be impossible, given limitations of 
space, to do full justice to the complexities of 
the problems raised or the explanations pro- 
vided by symbolic interaction theory; all that 
can be done is to review these in barest outline. 

The problem of socialization has a number 
of interrelated facets, among them questions of 
how meanings are obtained by the human in- 
fant, how the self develops and is structured, 
and how thinking and objectivity arises in the 
course of experience. 

The human infant, active but unorganized, is 
born into an ongoing set of social relationships. 
Such relationships are premised upon a set of 
shared meanings. The infant acts, but randomly: 
he thrashes his arms, he exercises his vocal 
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cords. The adult responds to these’ actions, say 
the crying of the infant, by doing something to 
the infant—he feeds it, or changes it, or turns 
it over on its stomach. He will eventually find 
that response which will complete the act in a 
desired way, that is, stop the crying. There is in 
this situation an “impulsive” act which is, in- 
cipiently, a gesture, and there is incipient mean- 
ing as well. The incipient meaning is that part 
of the act supplied by the adult. In time, both 
the cry of the infant and the response of the 
adult become specialized; when this occurs, the 
cry is a gesture in the previously-defined sense. 
The significant point is that, since it is the adult 
who completes the act, it is he who supplies the 
meaning of the gesture. What kinds of com- 
pletions will he supply? He is, of course, limited 
by the repertory of meanings available in the 
social unit of which he is a part. Further, the 
adult will have defined the situation, including 
his positional relationship to the infant, for ex- 
ample, that of father to son, and this definition 
will invoke the set of expected behaviors we 
call the role of the father. If the father is a 
middle class American, and if he takes the cry 
of the infant to mean that the infant is thirsty, 
his response will be to supply milk or water— 
but not wine or whiskey. The meanings attached 
to the gestures of the infant are social meanings, 
and they are supplied through his relationships 
with already socialized participants in an on- 
going society. 

The early activity of the child will include 
random vocalization. Eventually, too, he will 
imitate sounds others make. Others respond to 
the initially random vocalization by selecting 
out particular sounds and responding to these. 
They respond to the imitated sounds as well by 
acts which contain the adult meanings of these 
sounds. For the child, the correspondence be- 
tween sound and meaning will be initially 
vague, but in the process of interaction over 
time the correspondence will become more pro- 
nounced. So, for example, the child may use the 
sound “ba” to refer to any approximately round 
object and, having played this game with daddy, 
may be led to roll any such object—ball, orange, 
egg—around the floor. The response of parent 
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to the rolling of an egg—especially an uncooked 
one—will soon make clear that an egg is not a 
“ba” and thus is not to be rolled on the floor. 
In the course of time, child and parent will 
come to agree on what is and is not a ball, and 
thus a significant symbol will have come into 
existence. A sound, initially meaningless to the 
child, comes to mean for the child what it al- 
ready means for the adult. 

The “‘self” comes into existence in the same 
way. Just as the sound “ba” took on meaning 
through the responses of others, so too the hu- 
man organism as an object takes on meaning 
through the behavior of those who respond to 
that organism. We come to know what we are 
through others’ responses to us. Others supply 
us with a name, and they provide the meaning 
attached to that symbol. They categorize us in 
particular ways—as an infant, as a boy, et cetera. 
On the basis of such categorization, they expect 
particular behaviors from us; on the basis of 
these expectations, they act toward us. The man- 
ner in which they act towards us defines our 
“self,” we come to categorize ourselves as they 
categorize us, and we act in ways appropriate to 
their expectations. 

The evolution of the self is, of course, grad- 
ual; moreover, it is continual. This development 
is one of increasing complexity, in a sense, for 
as the child moves into the social world he 
comes into contact with a variety of persons in 
a variety of self-relevant situations. He comes, 
or may come, into contact with differing expec- 
tations concerning his behavior, and differing 
identities on which these expectations are based. 
Thus he has, through the role-taking process, a 
variety of perspectives from which to view and 
evaluate his own behavior, and he can act with 
reference to self as well as with reference to 
others. In short, the socialization process as de- 
scribed makes possible the appearance of ob- 
jectivity. Furthermore, since these processes may 
be internalized through the use of language sym- 
bols, it also makes possible the appearance of 
self-control. 

The individual, at the same time and through 
time as well, occupies a variety of positions in 
sets of social relationships. If he responded in 
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each of these in terms of unique sets of role- 
expectations and self-definitions, his behavior 
would be discontinuous. Usually, however, there 
is continuity and organization among the be- 
haviors of a given individual. The question is 
how such personal organization can be ac- 
counted for. The basic answer provided by sym- 
bolic interaction theory uses the concepts of 
self, role, and definition of the situation. On en- 
tering an ongoing social situation, one responds 
to that situation by defining it. This definition 
includes the assignment of positions to others, 
and thus the setting up of expectations concern- 
ing their behavior. It, further, includes an assess- 
ment of self, that is, the assignment of posi- 
tional identities to oneself. Others in the situa- 
tion are, of course, engaged in the same kind of 
activity. The behavior that ensues is a function 
of such definitions. A crucial question thus be- 
comes one of the congruence of definitions, sit- 
uation, role and self, of the interacting persons. 
Congruence permits efficient, organized behav- 
ior. Expanding this, again noting that the indi- 
vidual moves through a variety of interpersonal 
situations, the congruence of definitions, and so 
the behavioral expectations these imply, is fun- 
damental to continuity of behavior. Personal 
organization is thus seen as a function, not 
simply of that which the individual carries 
around with him, but of the relationship be- 
tween that which he carries with him—in the 
form of self-concepts—and the situations in 
which he interacts with others as these are 
mediated symbolically. 

When one asks what kinds of social condi- 
tions foster or permit such congruence, the gen- 
eralized answer is that when meanings are 
widely shared in a society, or among those per- 
sons within a society with whom one actually 
interacts, congruence is likely. 

What happens when meanings are diverse 
among the others with whom one interacts ? Re- 
versing the above process, but maintaining the 
same explanatory principle, it may be said that 
incongtuities in definition and so incongruities 
in expectations will result, and that personal dis- 
organization is the outcome. A number of pos- 
sible types of incongruity may be suggested: 
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conflicts or lack of coordination between self 
concepts and the expectations of others; con- 
flicts among aspects of self called into play in 
the same situation; the temporal succession of 
expectations which do not articulate, and so on. 

It may be worthwhile to take one type of in- 
congtuity, say lack of coordination between self 
concepts and expectations of others, and note 
more closely its relevance to personal disorgan- 
ization. At the same time, the question can be 
raised: under what circumstances do identities 
change? Suppose one enters a situation with a 
set of self identifications which include the 
name “professor,” and suppose he defines the 
situation—for example, as a classtoom—in such 
a way that this identity is appropriate. He will 
then presumably conduct himself in ways indi- 
cated by that identity. He speaks in judicious, 
measured tones, he adopts a knowledgeAble air, 
and so on. He can behave this way only so long 
as his audience accepts this definition of himself 
and so responds in such ways as validate his be- 
havior, by taking notes, by concentrating atten- 
tion upon him, by directing questions at him. 
Suppose, however, the audience fails to accept 
this definition; they think him a fool rather than 
a professor (although perhaps the two are not 
completely incompatible). They disregard what 
he is saying, they challenge his competency, they 
pay more attention to friends in class than they 
do to him. In short, they fail to validate his 
self identification. How will he behave? It is 
highly probable that behaviors ordinarily in- 
appropriate to the classroom will ensue. He 
will likely lose his judicious tones and be- 
come emotional. He is likely to act confused, 
uncertain, embarrassed, ambivalent. At the 
same time, since persons typically have con- 
siderable investment in identities, he very prob- 
ably will attempt to defend himself. He may do 
so by redoubling his efforts to act the complete 
professor, by dismissing the incident as a joke, 
by regarding the audience as consisting of 
morons. But if, persistently, his identity as pro- 
fessor fails to be validated by others, he cannot 
retain that identity. Others validate identities by 
behaving in appropriate ways, ways which pro- 
vide cues on the basis of which further per- 
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formance in terms of the identity is possible. If 
these cues are not provided, then such perform- 
ance is no longer possible, and the identity will 
fade. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR FAMILY RESEARCH 


Rather than attempt to detail implications of 
symbolic interaction for family research, a few 
brief indications of researchable questions stim- 
ulated by this theory will be presented. 

One question, or set of questions, has to do 
with differential commitment to family identi- 
ties. It is obvious, for example, that not all 
persons who are objectively fathers are equally 
committed to such an identity. What accounts 
for such differentials, for the fact that for one 
man identity as father supersedes all other ways 
in which he sees himself, while for another the 
father identity is relatively low on the self 
totem pole? The theory suggests that this will 
be a function of the extent to which one is de- 
fined by significant others as a father. It also 
suggests that the degree of congruence of defi- 
nitions by significant others will be of import. 
Borrowing a phrase from studies of political be- 
havior, could the presence or absence of “‘cross- 
pressures” deriving from others with whom one 
interacts account for this differential commit- 
ment, at least in some degree? 

Perhaps of greater significance to students of 
the family is the question of the consequences 
of differential commitment to familial identi- 
ties. Foote* has contended that differences in 
motivation of role performances may fruitfully 
be seen in these terms. Political apathy seems 
to be in good part a consequence of lack of 
commitment to a clear-cut political identity; it 
seems reasonable to suspect that apathetic famil- 
ial behavior has a similar source, It is also quite 
possible that, for example, the prediction of 
divorce would be on sounder ground when ques- 
tions dealing with commitment to family iden- 
tities are included in batteries of predictive 
items. 

Closely related to these questions is another 


Nelson N. Foote, ‘‘Identification as the Basis for a 
Theory of Motivation,’ American Sociological Review, 16 
(February, 1951), pp. 14-21. 
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set. Are there extra-familial identities which are 
in varying degree compatible with familial iden- 
tities ? What are the effects of identities deriving 
from diverse spheres of activity on one another, 
and on behavior in these diverse spheres ? Some- 
one has suggested that the deviant behavior of a 
man in a work situation which appears to be 
idiosyncratic when viewed in this limited con- 
text, may rather be a consequence of his position 
and role within his family. That is, for example, 
the rate-buster on the job may not be acting 
“selfishly,” but may simply be acting in accord 
with his conception of self as family breadwin- 
ner. It is certain that one’s extra-familial identi- 
ties operate within the family situation. Which 
identities so operate, their specific mode of artic- 
ulation with family identities, and their conse- 
quences for family relationships are questions of 
obvious importance. 

Another set of questions can be phrased 
around the relationship of crises to identity. 
Crises will always threaten identifications, for 
the latter depend on stable activities of others 
with reference to oneself; and crises are likely 
to be important in the process by which identi- 
ties change. It may be that adaptation in crisis 
situations is a function of the ease with which 
identities alter; adaptation to the death of a 
spouse, for example, might profitably be ap- 
proached in these terms. Yet that ease with 
which identities are altered is not always func- 
tional is suggested by Hill’s® research on war 
separation and return; in such multi-phased 
crises it may be that, at least for some, easy alter- 
ation of identity at one point creates problems 
at still another point. Such questions, too, are 
worth the research energies of students of the 
family. 

A different kind of question suggested by 
the theory may be prefaced by relating an over- 
heard conversation. A young lady was speaking 
of her relationships with her boy friend. The 
two were, apparently sufficiently involved to talk 
about marriage and their future. But, it seems, 
they argued when they engaged in such talk. 
The basis for the argument was this: she la- 


5 Reuben Hill, Families Under Stress, New York: Harpers, 
1949, ‘ 
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belled such talks “plans,” he called them 
“dreams,” and each bridled at the other's con- 
ception of their conversations. Nonsense? Argu- 
ing over mere words? Not when one has in 
mind the significance of defining behavior and 
the consequences of classification. Plan implies 
a greater stake in a projected course of action 
than does dream. Dreams suggest freedom of 
action, plans a commitment. Suggested here is 
the potential fertility of studying the courtship 
process, marital role relationships, parent-child 
relationships, and so on, in terms of role-linked 
symbolic behavior: for example, the investiga- 
tion of possible sex-linked differences in defin- 
ing family situations, and the consequences of 
such differential definitions as may exist. 
Finally, the theory suggests that studies focus- 
ing on the role-taking process may be reward- 
ing. Role-taking is a variable; anticipation of the 
responses of others is not always correct. Foote® 
and his associates have conducted an impressive 
series of studies designed to uncover means by 
which role-taking ability can be improved, on 
the assumption that role-taking ability, or em- 
pathy in their language, is one aspect of inter- 
personal competence. While this may well be 
® Nelson N. Foote, Editor, Developing Interpersonal Com- 


petence: A Manual of Procedures for Family Life Educators, 
unpublished manuscript. 


justified, some research’ indicates that if one 
expects that interpersonal adjustment will al- 
ways result from accurate role-taking, he is 
likely to be disappointed. But this still leaves 
open questions of the specific consequences, 
under varying conditions, of role-taking ac- 
curacy. Are the consequences the same, for ex- 
ample, when husband and wife share the same 
value framework and when they do not? Might 
it not be that accurate role-taking differs in its 
consequences as role relationships change, when 
a couple moves through the sequential stages of 
courtship, early marital experience, and later 
family experience? These, too, are questions 
worth raising and answering. 

One final remark: symbolic interaction is not 
a general theory of human behavior. That is, it 
does not incorporate all the variables presumably 
important in accounting for human behavior, 
but rather selects from these a few for concen- 
trated attention. Thus it would not do to deny 
the contributions of alternative theoretical views 
from which human behavior can be approached. 
It is contended, however, that alternative views 
can be enriched by taking into account the set 
of ideas which have been developed. 

™See, for example, Sheldon Stryker, ‘‘Role-Taking Ac- 


curacy and Adjustment,’’ Sociometry, 20 (December, 1957), 
PP. 286-296. ’ 





Married Students and Extracurricular College Culture 


Married students are outside of the stream of 
general college culture as shown by their de- 
cidely lower participation in campus activities, 
athletic events, and social events. With the in- 
crease in the number of married students on 
college campuses, new organizations have arisen 
to cater to the special interests and needs of 
these students and their spouses. At Iowa State 
College, for example, twenty wives’ auxiliaries 
have been formed within the past four years, 
providing social outlets for married students. 
Baby sitting services and special youth groups 
have also made an appearance. 
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The increase in college marriages has direct 
academic effects as well. Marriage is the major 
cause of academic mortality for women at the 
State College of Washington, Slocum reports. 
Increase in enrollment in college family courses 
parallels the increase in student marriages, in- 
dicating a need for a larger curriculum in family 
sociology as well as a need for further research 
to better understand the personal characteristics 
of this group. (Source: “The Effect of Campus 
Marriages on Participation in College Life,” 
Everett M. Rogers. Reprint from College and 
University, Winter, 1958.) 
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Acceptance of Adult Roles and Separation 
from Family* 


ARNOLD M. ROSE 
University of Minnesota 


PROBLEM 


ConTRADICTORY theories are expressed 
in the literature regarding that relation of the 
late adolescent or young adult to his family 
which is most conducive toward his acceptance 
of a mature and responsible role in the com- 
munity. On the one hand, there are those who 
stress the need for continuing ties and emo- 
tional support from the family, for those 
around eighteen to twenty-two years of age, 
both to advance the process of socialization and 
to aid emotional maturation.1 Probably more 
outspoken? have been those who have held that 
late adolescents and young adults have to sep- 
arate themselves from their families to assume 
appropriate adult roles. Parents are said to be 
inclined to treat their late adolescent children 
as dependent and partly helpless and so retard 
their assumption of adult roles and attitudes 
if the relation between parents and children at 
this age is too close. The psychiatrist Edward 
Strecker* especially has attracted attention in 
recent years by his assertion that the high rate of 
rejection of military draftees for neuropsychi- 
atric reasons, and the high rate of breakdown 
once in the armed services, is largely to be ex- 
plained by over-attachment of the American 
young male adult to his mother. Relevant to this 
discussion are the questionings of those who 

* The study of which this paper reports some of the find- 
ings, was carried on with support from the Graduate School 
of the University of Minnesota. Appreciation is also expressed 
to Roy Francis, Caroline Rose, and Sheldon Stryker for a 
critical reading of this paper. 

1See statements by the psychiatrists H. S. Sullivan, 
C. Bradley, J. N. Rosen, K. Menninger, S. Ferenczi, F. Fromm- 
Reichmann cited in Suzanne Reichard and Cari Tillman, 
“Patterns of Parent-Child Relationships in Schizophrenia,’’ 
Psychiatry, 13 (May, 1950), pp. 247-257. 

2 For example: Philip Wylie, Generation of Vipers, New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1942. 

8 Edward A. Strecker, Their Mothers’ Sons, The Psychia- 
trist Examines an American Problem, Philadelphia: Lippin- 


cott, 1946. Also see: David M. Levy, Maternal Overprotection, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1943, pp. 71-100. 
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claim to observe a trend in American society 
away from the self-reliant young man of pre- 
World War I days who left home early to make 
his way independently, and away from the rebel- 
lion against parental and other authority of the 
1920's and 1930's, toward the passive and de- 
pendent conformist supposed to be characteristic 
of the current crop of college students. They 
ask, assuming the trend does exist although it 
has by no means been verified, whether the new 
generation will be able to assume responsible 
adult roles in the coming years. 

The disagreement among psychiatrists as to | 
the nature of the parent-child relationship as- 
sociated with the genesis of schizophrenia 
among adolescents and young adults is partially 
relevant to our interest. On the basis of their 
studies of schizophrenics and their parents, Ge- 
rard and Siegel* and Prout and White® found 
that schizophrenics had mothers (or sometimes 
both parents) who were overprotective, over- 
solicitous, or domineering. On the other hand, 
Hadju-Gimes® found that the mothers of schizo- 
phrenics were rejecting rather than overprotec- 
tive and Despert,’ Kasanin, Knight, and Sage,® 
Reichard and Tillman,® and Tietze!® inferred 
that mothers of schizophrenics were really re- 

* Donald L. Gerard and Joseph Siegel, ‘‘The Family Back- 


ground of Schizophrenia,’’ Psychiatric Quarterly, 24 (January, 
1950), pp. 47-73. 

5 Curtis T. Prout and Mary Alice White, ‘‘A Controlled 
Study of Personality Relationships in Mothers of Schizo- 
phrenic Male Patients,’’ American Journal of Psychiatry, 107 
(October, 1950), pp. 251-256. 

6L. Hadju-Gimes, ‘‘Contributions to the Etiology of 
Schizophrenia,’ Psychoanalytic Review, 27 (October, 1940), 
pp. 421-438. 

7 J. L. Despert, ‘Schizophrenia in Children,’’ Psychiatrie 
Quarterly, 12 (April, 1938) pp. 366-371; ‘Prophylactic As- 
pect of Schizophrenia in Childhood,’’ Nervous Child, 1 
(Spring, 1942), pp. 199-231. 

8 Jacob Kasanin, E. Knight, and P. Sage, ‘‘The Parent- 
Child Relationship in Schizophrenia,’’ Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Diseases, 79 (March, 1934), pp. 249-263. 

9 Op. cit. 

% Trude Tietze, ‘‘A Study of Mothers of Schizophrenic 
Patients,"’ Psychiatry, 12 (February, 1949), pp. 55-65. 
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jecting even though they appeared to be over- 
solicitous. A study of war veterans by Kasanin, 
Rhode, and Wertheimer! showed that the psy- 
chiatric casualties had, when youngsters, been 
much more independent of their parents than 
had been a control group of veterans who had 
come up for psychiatric care. 

The main question posed for our research is: 
Which kind of family relationship—an “‘inti- 
mate” one or one in which the young adult has 
more or less “emancipated” himself from his 
parents—is more closely associated with atti- 
tudes and behaviors that indicate the young 
adult’s acceptance of responsible adult roles? 


RESEARCH PROCEDURE 


An adequate scientific study of these matters 
would ‘require a carefully planned field experi- 
ment conducted over at least the fifteen years of 
adolescence and young adulthood of the experi- 
mental and control groups. To my knowledge, 
such a study has not yet been started. Some ten- 
tative information can be provided by a study of 
much simpler design: A comparison of the rela- 
tively more with the relatively less “separated- 
from-family’’ young people in regard to respon- 
sible adult behaviors and attitudes. Such a study, 
which will be the kind reported here, might 
serve as a pilot for the more adequate type of 
study. The present paper will consider solely 
the socialization of young adults—in this case, 
their willingness to assume adult roles expected 
in our culture—and not their emotional matura- 
tion. 

The sample consists of 183 male and 206 
female University of Minnesota students whose 
fathers and mothers were both alive and willing 
to complete a questionnaire. Students in several 
sociology classes during 1952 and 1953 were 
requested to fill out a questionnaire and to send 
or take home questionnaires for each of their 
parents to fill out. Only those questionnaires 
were tabulated which were filled out by all three 
persons—father, mother, and student. The sam- 


11J, Kasanin, C. Rhode, and E, Wertheimer, ‘‘Observa- 
tions from a Veteran’s Clinic on Childhood Factors in Mili- 
tary Adjustment,’’ American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 16 
(October, 1946), pp. 640-659. 
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ple is not representative of any more meaningful 
general universe than that described, and no 
generalization of the findings should be made 
without extensive replication of the study for 
other samples of young adults in our culture. 
Cooperation and a measure of anonymity were 
secured by explaining to the students that the 
purpose of the study was to determine factors 
associated with college adjustment, by allowing 
them to fill out their own questionnaire during 
a regular class hour, by explaining to them that 
there was no interest in their individual re- 
sponses but rather in statistical relationships, 
and by not asking for names but having identi- 
fication only by number so that each set of three 
questionnaires could be brought together. Re- 
turns from both parents were secured for only 
about half the students asked. In a good number 
of the remaining cases the students explained— 
whether truthfully or not is not known—that 
one or both parents were dead or practically in- 
accessible. The biasing effect of parental non- 
response, for our purposes, undoubtedly was to 
reduce the proportion of cases of distant parent- 
student relations and perhaps to make those 
cases of distant parent-student relations in the 
sample a non-representative group. Our interest, 
however, is not in generalizing from this ob- 
viously limited sample, but in comparing the 
less attached with the more attached students. 

For purposes of analysis, female students 
were kept separate from male students. This was 
done because the adult roles for which the two 
sexes are socialized are different, and it is of 
interest to see whether the relation of separa- 
tion from family to socialization is the same or 
different for the two sexes. Nevertheless, it is 
legitimate to combine males and females when 
testing the statistical significance of the differ- 
ence between separated and non-separated on 
measures of acceptance of adult roles, since our 
alternative hypotheses make no distinction be- 
tween the sexes. The 5 per cent criterion of sta- 
tistical significance is used whenever a conclu- 
sion is drawn. 

A key question for our analysis is ‘How close 
a family life do you have with your parents 
and/or brothers and sisters?’’ with the answers 
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TABLE I. RELATIONSHIP OF FAMILY TIES WITH FONDNESS FOR PARENTS 








Percentage Indicating Specified Degree of Fondness for Parent 





Among Sons 


Among Daughters 





Indicated degree of fondness for mother : 


life 


With 
. tely “some 
close” 
family 


With 


” 


With 
ow ” 
or “no” 
connec- 

tions 





ery fond of her 
Mantel fond of he 


52 
41 
2 
2 


3 


Indicated re 7H of fondness for father : 

Very fond of 43 

zany oti hee ° 
ve no ares eeling either way 5 

Rather dislike him 1 

No answer 2 


Number of cases (43) 


(107) 


24 
52 
6 
15 
3 


15 
49 
9 10 
6 ° 
21 23 
(33) (21) 


(94) (91) 





oe te 


for checking being: “very close,” “moderately 
close,” “some connections but not many,” “no 
connections at all.’ For purposes of analysis, 
students giving the last two answers had to be 
grouped together to provide sufficient cases. It 
is an assumption of our method that if there 
are students in our sample who are separated 
from their parents they will give one of these 
latter answers, and if there are overly attached 
young people in our sample they will give the 
first answer, so that the questions raised in the 
first paragraph of this paper may be tentatively 
answered for this sample by comparing the two 
groups. 
FINDINGS 

As expected, the data show a high relation- 
ship between closeness of family life and fond- 
ness for both parents (Table I). The table sug- 
gests that closeness of family relations is asso- 
ciated with fondness for mother to a greater 
degree than with fondness for father, appar- 
ently especially on the part of sons. For our 
sample, the table also provides the information 
that males are somewhat more willing or in- 
clined to express dislike of parents than are 
females, and that there is a greater willingness 
or inclination—on the part of both males and 
females—to express fondness for mothers than 
for fathers. 
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Among the measures used to determine 
whether there is any difference among the vari- 
ous groups of students in their adjustment to 
college roles are three scales of responsibility to 
the college community.1* A brief description of 
each of these follows: 

“Acceptance of suggestions for responsible 
behavior.” The subject was asked, “What 
things do you think you as a student should 
take responsibility for at the University besides 
go to classes and study?” and was provided with 
a list of eleven items to check from (for exam- 
ple, “read the University newspaper,” “make 
yourself familiar with the University’s budget”). 
No validating check was used, but the items 
were found to form a scale in the Guttman 
sense (reproducibility = 87 per cent), so that 
whatever they measure they are all measuring 
the same thing, and they do have face validity 
of course. 

2. “Participation in responsible behavior.” 
The subject was asked to indicate how often he 
actually engaged in such behaviors as voting in 
campus elections, campaigning for candidates, 
reading the bulletin boards, contributing to the 


12 These scales were devised for another study: Arnold 
Rose, Stanley Schachter, and Hans Zetterberg, ‘Social Re- 
sponsibility as Affected by Group Standards and Cohesiveness,”’ 
unpublished manuscript. 
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Campus Chest, reading the editorials in the 
campus newspaper. The subject could answer 
each of these questions by checking one of the 
following: “never,” “occasionally,” “usually,” 
“always.” No reliability or validity checks were 
made, but the items were found to form a scale 
in the Guttman sense (reproducibility = 91.6 
per cent). 

3. “Identification with the University.” The 
subject was asked to indicate whether or not he 
had attitudes, or felt a student should have at- 
titudes, which indicate a sense of personal identi- 
fication with the University. Responsibility is 
here taken to be an expression, either in words 
or in behavior, of this sense of identification. 
Eleven items were included in the scale which 
may be exemplified by the following: “When 
I am with people from other universities, I ex- 
press my pride in the University of Minnesota’; 
“T like to read articles about the University in 
the city newspapers”; “Would you like your 
children to go to the University of Minnesota?” 
No reliability or validity checks were made, but 
the items were found to form a scale in the 
Guttman sense (reproducibility = 89 per cent). 

Table II shows that on all three of these 


scales, as well as on reported number of hours 
per month spent in extracurricular campus activ- 
ities, for both male and female college students, 
those with weak family ties have lower average 
(mean) scores than do those with strong family 
ties. The differences are so consistent for all 
measures and for both sex groups that we can 


feel confident that they are reliable and statisti- 
cally significant (the probability of all of eight 
differences falling consistently by chance in the 
same direction is less than 5 per cent). Thus 
our data lead to the conclusion that as far as 
adjustment to roles in the campus community 
are concerned, those with close family ties make 
the better adjustment. 

College students have not yet, except in a few 
instances, assumed the most characteristic adult 
roles in American culture. Therefore, probably 
the best measures of acceptance of responsible 
adult roles are relevant expressions of prefer- 
ences and plans for the future. Questions about 
preferences for future activities relating to adult 
roles may be held to suggest present life-orienta- 
tions and values that are conducive or detri- 
mental to future actual adjustment to adult 
roles. There are certain differences between stu- 
dents who have a close family life and those 
who have few or no family connections in their 
preferences for future adult roles, as indicated 
in Table III. In desiring late age of marriage 
(thirty years or older) the more separated stu- 
dents show a higher proportion than do the 
students with close family ties. But the tendency 
is to run to extremes among the separated men, 
as a larger percentage of them also would like 
to get married at a young age (twenty-three or 
younger). For women who have already at- 
tained college age, desire to get married at the 
age of twenty-three years or earlier is not run- 
ning to extremes. Thus, we can say that—in 


TABLE II. RELATIONSHIP OF FAMILY TIES WITH ADJUSTMENT TO CAMPUS COMMUNITY ROLE 








Average Score on Indicated Measure 





Among Male Students 


Among Female Students 





Measure of adjustment to campus 
community role 


With 
“moderately 
close” 
family 
life 


With 


With With With 
“some” . 


“very moderately “some” 

or “no” close” close” or “no” 

connec- family family connec- 
tions life life 





“Participation in responsible behavior” 

“Acceptance of suggestions for re- 
sponsible behavior™ 

“Identification with the University” 

Number of hours per month in extra- 
curricular campus activities 


Number of cases 


4.61 
5.67 


13.26 
(43) 


13.39 
(107) 


2.77 2.59 


5.37 
6.62 


9.25 
(33) 


19.09 
(94) 
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TABLE III. RELATION OF FAMILY TIES WITH PREFERENCES FOR ADULT LIFE 








Percentage on Indicated Measures 





Among Male Students 


Among Female Students 





Measures of attitudes toward fu- i 
ture adult roles ‘very 8“ 


family 
life 


With 
moderately ‘ 
close” 
family 
life 


With 

or “no” 
connec- 
tions 





Per cent married or would like to get 
married at 23 years or earlier 
Per cent married or would like to get 
married at 30 years or later 

Per cent who “expect actually to get 
married at about the age you would 
like to get married” 

Per cent + sg to have two or 

en 


fewer 


26 


76 


30 a1 


32 
° 5 


69 


39 
15 


53 


24 14 19 29 


Percentages in categories of answers to “What specific organizations would you like to be a member of during most of your 
adult life?” (Name all the organizations that you really think you would like to join.)* 


Group-oriented activities 
Community activities (e.g. PT A) 
Church activities 
Political activities (in broad sense) 
Sociable activities (e.g. lodges, wom- 
en's clubs) 


35 
26 


9 13 


40 35 


35 


18 


31 
Sports and athletics 46 
Fishing, gardening, hiking, etc. 27 
Traveli 3 
Passive entertainment 13 


10 
° 
No answer 2 


Total answers 
Number of cases 


Family life activities 
None 


262 295 
(43) 


34 
27 


(107) 


15 
18 
15 


59 
54 
13 


51 


19 
24 


31 
4 
6 

21 


J 
I 


2 


282 


(91) 


304 299 287 
(33) (94) (21) 





_* All answers to this question are presented. Percentages total more than 100 per cent since several answers could be 


given. 


terms of the values of American culture—the 
separated students are less conformist and less 
willing to accept the responsible adult role of 
being married at a “suitable” age than are those 
with closer family ties. The percentage expect- 
ing to have two or fewer children is greater in 
the case of the more separated women than in 
the case of women with closer family ties; 
among men the difference is not sufficiently 
large to be statistically significant and there is 
no consistent pattern. The figures in the top 
half of Table III thus suggest that the more sep- 
arated students are more likely than the students 
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with closer family ties to want to be deviation- 
ists from the current culture with respect to age 
of marriage and number of children, and more 
likely to have a discrepancy between desires 
and realistic expectations in regard to age of 
marriage. All differences noted are statistically 
significant at least at the 5 per cent level, except 
—as mentioned—for the difference in the pro- 
portions of men desiring two or fewer children. 

The second half of Table III reveals an even 
more interesting pattern. The question covered 
was an open-ended one which asked students to 
indicate the organizations they would like to be 
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members of during most of their adult lives. 
The answers were tabulated into categories indi- 
cating the main types of activities engaged in by 
the organizations mentioned. These activities 
are listed in Table III, further grouped into 
activities that were deemed by the author to be 
group-oriented and those deemed to be indi- 
vidual-oriented. While there is some arbitrari- 
ness in this categorization, it was decided upon 
independently of the tabulation of answers and 
can be defended as a sociologically-meaningful 
categorization. The general pattern of answers 
—although there are several minor exceptions 
(political activities, for example)—is that a 
larger percentage of the more separated stu- 
dents, as compared to the students with a closer 


family life, prefer to go into individual-oriented _ 


activities and a smaller percentage prefer to go 
into group-oriented activities. There are some 
activities for which this pattern is more con- 
sistent among men students and others for 
which the pattern is more consistent among 
woman students. We shall attempt to draw con- 
clusions with regard to no more than the gen- 
exal pattern: Whether caused by the family rela- 
tions or not, the more separated students are 
less desirous of participating in group activities 
or activities for the benefit of society than are 
the students with closer family ties. 

With the kind of questionnaire data our study 
provides, we can do little by way of causal in- 
terpretation of our finding that the more sep- 
arated students are less willing or able to assume 
responsible adult roles. We can, however, get 
some clues as to (1) whether the family rela- 


tionship or the responsible behavior is the inde- 
pendent variable; (2) whether there is any- 
thing in the objective family situation which 
would help to explain the student’s behavior or 
whether we would have to seek a third factor 
not connected with the family—such as an in- 
born personality trait that accepts or rejects any 
kind of social relations—to explain the observed 
relationship. The simplest and most feasible 
procedure seemed to us to ask the parents inde- 
pendently about their own life-satisfaction. The 
cross-tabulation: of closeness of family life, as 
reported by the college students, and life-satis- 
faction of the parents, as reported by each par- 
ent, is shown in Table IV. The relationship is 
relatively large and consistent in the case of 
the mothers, but considerably smaller and not 
consistent—although there are statistically sig- 
nificant differences—in the case of the fathers. 
We cannot tell the direction of causation here: 
Either factor may be the cause of the other or 
there may be something in the personality or life 
experience of the mother which reduces both 
her own life-satisfaction and the closeness of 
family ties. But—by showing a significant rela- 
tionship between closeness of family attachment 
to an important independent variable in the 
family background—the data do provide plausi- 
ble and presumptive evidence that the closeness 
of family ties is the independent variable in all 
the preceding tables which show a relationship 
between this attachment and acceptance of adult 
roles on the part of the college students. The 
data also offer some evidence that a “cause” of 
this relationship can be found in the family re- 


TABLE IV. RELATION OF FAMILY TIES WITH LIFE SATISFACTION OF PARENTS 








Percentage Giving Indicated Answer Among 





Response to: “In gen- 


Mothers Whose Children Report 


Fathers Whose Children Report 





eral, how satisfied are 
you with your life?” “Moderately . 
close” fam- 


ily life 


“Very close” 
family life 
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connections 


“Moderately “Some” or “no” 


close Pe fam- j 
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“Very close” 
family life 





Very satisfied 60 39 
Fairly satisfied 29 34 
Average 9 23 
Somewhat dissatisfied 2 3 
Very dissatisfied fr) 1 


Number of cases (137) (198) 


25 57 42 48 
41 28 25 26 
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12 2 1 ° 
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lationship, whether there may be some third fac- 
tor—such as an inborn personality trait of the 
student—operating or not. 

We cannot here go into more ultimate causes, 
concerning why the mother is satisfied with her 
life or not or concerning whether or not a 
“healthy” family relationship provides a more 
effective “emancipation” of its young adults 
than does a overly-dependent parent-child rela- 
tionship which leads to a sharper rebellion by 
the child. At least three processes may be hy- 
pothesized to explain ow the association be- 
tween family closeness and responsibility is de- 
veloped: (1) Family closeness provides the 
emotional support conducive to “normal” devel- 
opment. (2) Parents and older siblings provide 
good role models for adult responsibility so that 
family closeness helps adolescents learn adult 
roles. (3) Parents who are close to their late 
adolescent children are deliberately and success- 
fully teaching them adult roles. Tests of these 
interesting hypotheses require further study. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


1, Closeness of family life, reported by col- 
lege students, is more closely associated with 
fondness for mother than with fondness for 
father, especially on the part of sons. 

2. Closeness of family life, as reported by 
college students, is strongly associated with life- 
satisfaction of their mothers, as reported inde- 
pendently by the mothers. 

3. Those students with a close family life are 
more likely than the more separated students to 
assume responsible adult roles (in so far as col- 
lege students can do so) or to have attitudes 
conducive to the assumption of responsible 
adult roles, in the following respects: (1) They 
express more responsible attitudes toward the 
University. (2) They engage in more, and more 
responsible, extracurricular campus activities. 
(3) They are more likely to want to get mar- 
ried at an age deemed typical in American cul- 
ture and more likely to expect that they actually 
will get married at this age. (4) They are more 
likely to want to have more than two children. 
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(5) They are more likely to want to go into 
group-oriented activities during their future 
lives and less likely to want to go into indi- 
vidual-oriented activities. 

If we may overgeneralize our findings for 
theoretical purposes, the findings seem to sug- 
gest that a difficult family relationship, primarily 
because of some trait or experience on the part 
of the mother, causes the late adolescent to 
withdraw from it before he is fully socialized 
and/or emotionally mature, and so he is less 
ready to accept responsible adult roles than the 
youth whose family relationships are more con- 
genial. More satisfactory scientific verification of 
this conclusion requires a study, using a “natural 
experimental design,”’ over at least fifteen years 
of adolescence and adulthood, conducted among 
diverse samples of the American population. 
Our data cannot be used to predict that contin- 
ued attachment to the particular families from 
which the separated students come would serve 
to prepare these young people better for accept- 
ance of adult roles. It may well be that these 
families are so detrimental to their late adoles- 
cent members that separation is more conducive 
to socialization than continued attachment. All 
that our data can be held to show is that close 
family attachment is relatively not detrimental 
to acceptance of adult roles. Nor can our find- 
ings be generalized to those who are not college 
students: It may be that those who go to college 
are a special selection of those who are or are 
not separated from their families. Nor do our 
data give any information about the develop- 
ment of parent-child relationships or of respon- 
sibility: It may be that those who are close to 
their families at college age and are responsible 
have gone through an earlier period in which 
they rejected their families. These questions are 
subjects for future investigations. Our study may 
be regarded as putting some burden of proof on 
those who hold that the more attached to their 
families late adolescents are the less ready they 
are to assume responsible adult roles, or at least 
as indicating the need for a more precise and 
narrower definition of over-attachment. 
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Recurring Problems in Marriage Counseling 


RICHARD N. HEY AND EMILY H. MUDD 
University of Pennsylvania 


In THE practice of marriage counseling, there 
are many problems which recur over and over 
again.’ And though they have a kind of same- 
ness, there is also always a quality of uniqueness 
and individuality about them. They develop out 
of the personal experiences and feelings about 
those experiences which are common to the lives 
of us all. All persons share needs for achieve- 
ment and appreciation, for love and for security, 
and to experience some measure of variety.1 The 
particular ways in which we learn as children to 
get these needs met carry over into adult living 
and become a person’s pattern of relating to 
others and to situations. When these patterns 
become unsatisfactory, so that a person is not 
having his needs met, the situation is interpreted 
as a “‘problem’’ or “difficulty.” 

Some of the recurrent problems we have seen 
in twenty-five years of marriage counseling are 
problems with which many persons can identify 
and with which every counselor must identify if 
he is going to enable the counselee to attain his 
own resolution of his problem. The more com- 
mon specific difficulties such as budget and 
finances, sexual adjustment, infidelity, in-law 
relationships, religious differences, constant ar- 
guments, and job dissatisfaction are often the 
presenting problems as persons come to coun- 
seling. However, these specific difficulties most 
often have their resolution in working through 
attitudes and feelings that indicate more basic 
human problems. 

Perhaps the most widespread problem in our 
society today is that of loneliness. This is a 
part of that isolation—or individuality—or dif- 
ference which all persons must acknowledge. 
Often loneliness is expressed to the counselor in 
ternis of feeling “different” from others, of not 
feeling understood, or of not knowing how one 
should feel in a troublesome situation. Every 


1 From Emily H. Mudd, ‘‘Counseling, a Philosophy and 
Method,”’ in the Cyclopedia of Medicine, Surgery, and Spe- 
cialities, Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Co., 1945. 
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person who comes to a counselor feels alone 
with his problems and seeks out someone who 
will listen and hopefully be interested and care 
about them. Part of the problem of loneliness is 
difficulty in forming meaningful relationships 
with others. To meet this problem, the counselor 
must get across his interest in the person and 
his problems, and share his willingness to ex- 
plore together with the client what the difficul- 
ties are and how the person might better cope 
with them. 

Closely related to the problem of loneliness, 
though different in meaning and dynamics, is 
the problem of rejection—that is, being made to 
feel that one is not acceptable to another. This 
is a two-edged sword for both the rejecting and 
the rejected suffer: the rejecting, in that turning 
another away never really reassures or estab- 
lishes one’s true security and does create a desert 
of guilt around him; the rejected, in that his 
self-esteem is damaged and he hardly has any 
right to ask or claim anything for himself. 
Anger against the rejecting person often turns 
in on oneself and there is great inner insecurity, 
frustration, and depression which comes from 
this feeling of unworthiness and inability to be 
of value. 

The counselor accepts each person as of value 
in his own right, and respects him—his right of 
choice, his feelings, his wants. As the rejected 
person can get hold of this respect on the part 
of another, and claim it for his own, he can 
begin to use his strengths in other relationships. 

Often feelings of rejection have their roots 
early in life around the weaning stage of ex- 
perience, when the child feels the mother is 
denying that which had formerly brought so 
much pleasure. Another kind of weaning which 
we call emotional weaning shows up in our 
work with persons with marital difficulties, and 
especially with premarital persons. We have 
found this is not always rooted only in the 
parents’ unwillingness to let go their now adult 
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child, but also in the child’s unwillingness to let 
go the protection and care of the parent. Often 
a person with this kind of difficulty seeks to 
force the marriage partner into a parental role, 
or else does not move completely into the mar- 
riage relationship. Unless and until such a per- 
son feels the desirability and necessity for 
changing the dependent relationship, the coun- 
selor must help him to see what the attachment 
to the parents is doing to the marriage. The 
counselor supports movement toward independ- 
ence so that the person can find satisfaction in 
taking on more adult responsibilities. 

Many clients who come in to talk about their 
marriage difficulties give the counselor the feel- 
ing that, though the couple has been able to 
locate or focus their difficulties at a certain point 
—sex, money, in-laws, for examples—the prob- 
lem has become the totality of the relationship. 
In other words, the person’s perspective on liv- 
ing has become shortened, and the past and the 
future seem to have lost their evocative and mo- 
tivating powers. This loss of perspective distorts 
the present situation so that helplessness and 
hopelessness characterize these clients. The coun- 
selor here helps such persons take a longitudinal 
look at themselves and their situation by won- 
dering if the marriage had always been so un- 
satisfactory, how they happened to marry each 
other, what they had expected and hoped for 
from marriage, and when things began to go 
wrong. As the client works at this, he is helped 
to see that problems have been met and resolved 
before and thus he gains the courage to face 
this one. Or the client learns that problems have 
not been handled before and thus gains insight 
into his characteristic pattern so that he can 
begin to tackle the more basic causes of the prob- 
lem step by step. 

The thread that runs through most recurring 
marital problems is that of the breakdown of 
meaningful communication between the part- 
ners, or among family members. The degree to 
which this is operating is revealed by the per- 
son’s responses when the counselor wonders 
how the partner feels about the problem or 
problems, about the marriage, and about their 
seeking counseling help. Often the client does 
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not know how the partner sees the situation, 
how he feels about it, or what he would really 
like to do about it. As a person begins to move 
toward counseling as a form of help for his 
difficulties he is aware, in most instances, only 
of his own unmet needs and desires. His result- 
ing frustration and anger are often the reason he 
does not and cannot communicate feelings other 
than dissatisfaction and hostility to his partner. 
As the counselor enables the clients to commun- 
icate on both the verbal and feeling levels with 
him, they are encouraged and enabled to com- 
municate meaningfully with each other and fo- 
gether face their situation. In re-establishing, or, 
in all too many instances, establishing for the 
first time, satisfying sharing between them, mar- 
ried partners who have felt isolated and alone 
or rejected begin to break down the walls that 
separate them and find a new togetherness in 
their marriage and through this a new strength 
within themselves and each other. 

There are other recurring problems which can 
be grouped together as “real life-traumas” in 
that these experiences come to many persons 
just as part of living. We are talking here of 
such experiences as separation between part- 
ners, death of one partner, illness of one part- 
ner, and response to shock. Because the way in 
which a person meets such situations as these is 
usually characteristic of his outlook on life, the 
most important thing to get at is the meaning 
of the situation to the person. As the counselor 
seeks to understand along with the counselee 
what the experience means to him, ambivalent 
feelings get sorted out and clarified and the 
trauma is not quite so total and so devastating. 
As the counselee begins to take hold, the situa- 
tion becomes partialized and the counselor helps 
the person to work bit by bit on the admittedly 
difficult situation. In all human separation, from 
“‘good-by’”” to death, there is pain and sorrow 
mixed with guilty feelings that more should 
have been done for the other. The guilt here is 
in ratio to the hostility which characterized the 
relationship, and seems to be especially trouble- 
some in the degree that hostility is not recog- 
nized. 

Of course, loneliness is one of the factors in 
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separation that can only begin to be met as the 
person is helped to face the necessity of becom- 
ing related again to other persons. Anxiety 
about the future is a natural part of separation, 
and here the counselor can help by holding a 
person to the reality of the need to meet one 
problem at a time. 

In all these common, recurring problems we 
know that there are no universal answers, for 


to his own solutions—solutions with which he 
can be comfortable in the light of his own 
strengths and capabilities. This can be accom- 
plished only as the counselor is able to recognize 
and accept his own similar feelings, so that he 
can help troubled persons share their feelings 
and thus to find themselves not so different and 
isolated, but worthy of respect, with capacity to 
face and resolve problems which are a part of 


each person is unique and needs to be helped every marriage. 
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Working with the Wives of Alcoholics in an 
Out-Patient Clinic Setting* 


MARION M. KALASHIAN 
Tampa Clinic, Florida State Alcoholic Rehabilitation Program 


S oMEONE has said that the only common 
denominator among alcoholics is that they drink 
alcoholic beverages. If so, the only common 
denominator among their wives is that they have 
married alcoholics. There is the same danger of 
over-generalization when talking about the wife 
of the problem drinker as there is when talking 
about the alcoholic himself. Nevertheless, the 
wife is often both the object and the stimulant 
of the patient’s drinking behavior, and it can 
be of value to consider some of the components 
of personality structure most frequently ob- 
served in the wife and the interaction between 
her and her alcoholic husband. 

Obviously, since she is still in the marriage, 
there is something in it which makes it worth 
the wife’s while to remain. The marriage is 
sometimes of only a few years’ duration, but of 
those observed in the Tampa Clinic of the 
Florida Alcoholic Rehabilitation Program, the 
majority have lasted ten to twenty years, or 
longer. Realistically, there are some situations 
which would make it rather difficult for the wife 
to separate, but by and large most of the wives 
would be able to maintain themselves and their 
children: financially without their husbands. In 
quite a number of cases it would be infinitely 
easier from an economic point of view. At 
times the wife will say she stays with her hus- 
band because of the children. She will then tell 
of disrupted family relationships and difficulties 
the children are having, and it becomes obvious 
that she stays in the relationship in spite of the 
children rather than because of them. In a large 
number of cases the husband was drinking ex- 
cessively before the marriage, or the problem 


* Adapted from a paper read at the First Caribbean Con- 
ference on Mental Health, Aruba, Netherlands Antilles, March 
15, 1957. 

21§. M. Baker, ‘Social Casework with Inebriates,’’ 
Alcobol, Science, and Society. Quarterly Journal of Studies 
on Alcobol, Vol. 5, 1945. 
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came to light shortly afterwards. Nevertheless, 
when seen in the clinic the wife is unhappy, 
often bewildered or frightened, and sometimes 
quite desperate. 

The need of the wife to play a maternal role 
with her husband has been observed by several 
writers.2 By being “needed,” the wife is able 
to deny her own dependency needs. By being 
the “strong” partner, she can keep from rec- 
ognizing her own feelings of inadequacy as a 
woman. The necessity of so many wives to con- 
sider their husbands “weak” reveals their need 
for a non-threatening partner toward whom 
they can feel superior. Often this in turn is 
covered by a facade in which the wife visualizes 
her husband as an adequate, intelligent, highly 
capable individual who would be an ideal mate 
if he could remain sober, but he cannot control 
his drinking. The defense, of course, only par- 
tially serves its purpose and she pays a tre- 
mendous price for it. This engenders hostility— 
sometimes openly expressed, sometimes quite 
subtly— and this in turn engenders guilt feel- 
ings which cause her to try to make up for 
her hostility by indulgence. Thus, we see the 
wife who calls the police, only to bail her hus- 
band out of jail the next day, or who depreciates 
her husband in various subtle, unconscious ways 
and then ministers to him tenderly when a 
drinking bout follows. The husband picks up 
her hostility and reacts to it, often unconsci- 
ously, by getting drunk on their anniversary or 
on any occasion which he feels is important to 
her. He may be able to express the depth of his 


2 For example, see: M. H. Boggs, ‘‘Role of the Social 
Worker in the Treatment of Inebriates,’’ Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcobol, Vol. 4, 1944. V. W. Eisenstein, Editor, 
Neurotic Interaction in Marriage, New York: Basic Books, 
Inc. 1956, Ch. IV, VI, IX. S. Futterman, ‘Personality 
Trends in Wives of Alcoholics,’’ Journal of Psychiatric Social 
Work, 23 (October, 1953), pp. 37-41. T. Whalen, “Wives 
of Alcoholics, Four Types Observed in a Family Service 
Agency," Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcobol, Vol. 14, 
1953. 
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feeling while intoxicated in verbal or physical 
abuse. At the same time, he feels the need of 
the relationship with her and clings to her quite 
desperately when separation is threatened. He 
becomes furious with her when she is unable to 
meet his inordinate needs and accuses her of 
everything from nagging to unfaithfulness in an 
attempt to rationalize his need to punish her. 
Again aware of the danger of generalization, 
it has seemed in the Tampa Clinic that fre- 
quently the alcoholic seeks in the marital rela- 
tionship to gratify oral dependent needs, and 
puts his wife through extreme trials in an at- 
tempt to maintain this dependency relationship ; 
the wife seeks to handle her unresolved oedipal 
conflicts through marriage to a man she can 
unconsciously regard as “not a man.” 

Sometimes the wife is the first member of the 
family to contact the clinic. Often she is seen 
several times before she is able to help her hus- 
band seek assistance for himself. As with any- 
one in trouble, it is important that her feelings 
about the situation, about herself, and about her 
husband be recognized, and that she be given 
full opportunity to give expression to them. 
After this she is able to see, at least partially, 
that she cannot tell her husband what 4e must 
do about the situation but that she can say what 
she will do about it. Sometimes a firm stand by 
the wife that she is not willing to go along with 
things the way they are is the motivating force 
which enables the husband to ask for help. 

It is essential that she be helped to see that 
threats are not effective. Usually this is not 
difficult for her to understand, for she has tried 
them many times. However, if she really is un- 
willing to continue in the situation the way it 
is, she can say so in a convincing manner. She 
must be aware that there is no guarantee that 
her husband will seek treatment as a result, and 
she must be willing to take the risks involved. 

If it is the husband who seeks help initially, 
an appointment is soon made with the wife, 
unless this is contraindicated by the attitude of 
the husband. In that case it is delayed until this 
can be worked through with him. Sometimes he 
feels that coming to the clinic is Ais idea, that 
it is his treatment and that he wants to keep his 
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wife out of it. He is not always able to verbalize 
this feeling, and sensitivity is required to deter- 
mine the proper time at which to bring the wife 
into treatment. It is often necessary to do so 
eventually, if the treatment of the married alco- 
holic is to be effective. 

The usual procedure in initiating treatment 
with an alcoholic patient in a clinic involves one 
or more interviews initially with one of the 
psychiatric social workers, followed by a medi- 
cal examination by the internist, psychiatric eval- 
uation by the psychiatrist, and psychological test- 
ing by the psychologist. The case is then dis- 
cussed in staff conference by the clinic team and 
a decision as to the treatment plan is made. 

Any part of this procedure or all of it may 
also be used with the wife, although usually 
there is no need for medical examination, and 
psychiatric evaluation or psychological testing is 
used only if indicated. Her therapy is considered 
part of the total treatment plan for the alcoholic 
patient and is discussed by the staff. 

The alcoholic patient often makes a strong 
plea for individual interviews and needs to be 
helped through them to attend group therapy, 
but the non-alcoholic wife is usually quite ready 
to enter the wives’ group. She does not think of 
herself as having serious emotional problems 
and is apt to enter the wives’ group to find out 
how she can help her husband. She is usually 
quite well defended, and only as the challenge 
of the group brings some awareness of her own 
inner needs or as the threat of her husband's 
recovery creates unexpected anxiety does she 
seek individual therapy. That her husband's re- 
covery could present a real challenge to her 
and uncover difficulties and dissatisfactions in 
the marriage hitherto unsuspected is apt to be a 
shock to the wife. She may experience somatic 
disorders, anxiety, or depression. She may de- 
velop phobias or show other signs of real dis- 
tress.2 As she begins to see herself as well as 
her husband in a more realistic light, she needs 
a great deal of support from the group, and 
individual interviews may be indicated at this 
point. 

8J. Levine, ‘The Sexual Adjustment of Alcoholics,” 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcobol, Vol. 16, 1956. 
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The group experience seems to have a great 
deal of value, not only initially but all along the 
line. Wives have been meeting together in the 
Tampa Clinic once a week in the evening since 
October, 1955. It started with a group of four. 
Three of the original members still attend. The 
usual attendance is from eight to twelve wives. 
There are a number of other wives who attend 
occasionally but seven of them have been attend- 
ing with great regularity for at least a year. As 
new wives enter the group they are unable to 
withstand the impact for long without the be- 
ginning of introspection. The willingness of the 
older members of the group to look at them- 
selves and ask why they behave as they do pre- 
sents a challenge. At the same time, they re- 
ceive genuine support and understanding from 
the other wives which creates a climate where 
introspection is possible. 

The occasional addition of new members also 
has its effect upon the group. For example, a 
few months ago, after the group had been static 
in attendance for some months, two new wives 
joined the group. The older members had been 
complaining about their marriages. One or two 
had the attitude that, after all, not very much 
had been accomplished. Their husbands re- 
cently had brief drinking episodes. When the 
new members joined, they were anxious to 
know what progress the other wives and their 
husbands had made. They took a “round the 
room” poll asking each member in turn how 
long they had been in therapy, and how much 
drinking there had been in the past year or since 
therapy started. Three of the wives reported no 
drinking whatever in nearly a year. Several oth- 
ers counted any where from six to twelve days 
of drinking during the past year. A few others 
reported some continued drinking but improve- 
ment in other areas, such as employment and 
family relationships. The astonishment of the 
new members that some of the older ones still 
complained after such obvious improvement had 
its effect upon the entire group. Some of the 
older members were able to say they had not 
realized there had been so much improvement 
and that they had really forgotten that only a 
year ago they were facing the same feelings of 
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desperation currently felt by the two new mem- 
bers. The new wives, on the other hand, were 
introduced to the idea that drinking was not 
necessarily the only problem and that relief 
from it would not guarantee a perfect home 
life. 

Another dramatic group session was the one 
the following Christmas when the wives again 
reported in order whether they had had a “wet” 
or “dry”? Christmas. A large majority reported 
the first “dry’’ Christmas in many years. 

When individual therapy has been used for 
the non-alcoholic wife, separate therapists for 
wife and patient have been found advisable. 
The alcoholic is not able to share the therapist, 
has difficulty believing that what he says will 
not get back to his wife, and is extremely sensi- 
tive as to what she may be saying about him. 
Also, the sibling rivalry set up by both patient 
and wife when seeing the same therapist is more 
than the patient, and possibly, the wife can 
bear. 

We have had no actual policy concerning the 
sex of the therapist. It has seemed effective for 
the alcoholic man to see a female therapist and 
his non-alcoholic wife a male therapist. The oral 
dependency in the alcoholic patient and the 
oedipal disturbance in the wife, as observed in 
many of our cases, might account for this. How- 
ever, there was progress when therapists of the 
same sex were used. We are not in a position 
to even speculate very much on this point. 

Although this paper has been confined to 
work with the non-alcoholic wife, we have had 
a few non-alcoholic husbands join the group. 
Only one has stayed for any length of time. None 
has had individual therapy. For a time we tried 
admitting other significant relatives to the 
wives’ group, calling it a ‘relatives’ group.” Al- 
though in one or two instances these other rela- 
tives contributed and seemed to learn something 
from the experience, on the whole it slowed 
down the progress of the group. The marriage 
relationship is, after all a different one in that it 
is one selected by choice rather than in accident 
of birth and it is, of course, a sexual relationship. 
Occasionally, some other relative is very sig- 
nificant in the alcoholic’s recovery. This is espe- 
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cially true of mothers, but it has seemed that 
these contacts were better handled on an indi- 
vidual interview basis. As noted by Eisenstein, 
the mother is often rather advanced in years and 
while she may impede the patient’s progress 
drastically, particularly if he is living with her, 
she is often not amenable to any change.* Some- 
times interpretation to the mother of the need 
to allow her son to move away from her may 
be helpful and should be tried, although it is 
often a discouraging task. 

Often the wives express concern over the dis- 
turbed relationships between their husbands and 
their adolescent children. They felt able to be 
supportive of the younger ones but inadequate 
in coping with the overt hostility of the adoles- 
cent toward the drinking father. This was of 
particular concern to those wives who were try- 
ing to relinquish the role of head of the house- 


4V. W. Eisenstein, op. cit. 


hold to the husband again after years of as- 
suming it themselves. The change was resisted 
particularly by the adolescent son who had been 
enjoying some measure of importance as the 
responsible male in the home. It is difficult 
enough for the alcoholic to assume paternal 
responsibility rather belatedly, and there is some 
evidence that the wives were rather hostilely 
pushing it on him before he was ready for it. 
The adolescents brought out a great deal of hos- 
tility, not all of which was directed against the 
drinking father. 

Although the marriages of some of our pa- 
tients have been dangerously close to dissolu- 
tion at times, to date none of the marriages 
have failed where both came and remained in 
treatment. Work with the wife is considered 
very important for the progress of the alcoholic 
married man. Like her alcoholic husband, the 
wife is often difficult, but she is fascinating, and 
work with her is rewarding. 





Canada and the United States: A Family Comparison 


Post World War II brought about an in- 
crease in the number of married couples in 
both the U.S. and Canada. The growth in 
Canada, however, has been more rapid, with a 
50 per cent increase between 1941 and 1946 as 
compared with the United States’ 37 per cent 
spurt between 1940 and 1957. The amount of 
increase was found to vary with the age of the 
husband, with husbands over sixty-five years 
making up the greatest part of the increment. 
(4.4 million families are presently among this 
number in the U.S., as compared with 0.4 mil- 
lion in Canada.) The increase in families with 
the husband under twenty-five years of age was 
over 40 per cent in the U.S. In both countries a 
majority of the family heads are young, with 
about one-half no more than forty-four and one- 
quarter less than thirty-five. 

The number of dependent children at earlier 
points in family life has risen (with the average 
number of children per U.S. couple where the 
husband is under twenty-five showing an in- 
crease of 28 per cent, and where the husband is 
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twenty-five to thirty-four years, 41 per cent, be- 
tween 1940 and 1957). Over one-third of the 
men in the latter age category have three or 
more children. Families with the husband past 
midlife, however, show a decrease, due largely 
to the low birth rate of the 1930's. 

Canadian families have also shown the same 
type of pattern indicated above, except that the 
growth for families with younger husbands and 
the decrease for older ages has not been so 
extreme. Canadian families differ in the num- 
ber of dependent children in various age groups, 
however, with husbands under thirty-five having 
fewer dependent children than U.S. husbands 
of the same age, and married men over thirty- 
five having more. (Canadian husbands thirty- 
five to forty-four have 2.57 children and those 
forty-five to fifty-four have 1.78 in contrast to 
to U.S. husbands who have 2.18 and 1.17 re- 
spectively.) (Source: Statistical Bulletin, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, Vol. 39, 
July, 1958, pp. 6-8.) 
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The Duration of Marriage to Divorce: 
Second Marriages and Migratory Types 


THOMAS P. MONAHAN 
The Municipal Court of Philadelphia 


W£EHIEN divorced and widowed persons re- 
marry, as compared with those marrying for the 
first time, many distinctive marital and family 
relationships appear. Studies such as those deal- 
ing with wedding behavior, migratory marriage, 
type of ceremony, mate selection by marital 
type and age, and other aspects afford ample 
evidence of how remarriage classes differ from 
primary marriages (both parties married for 
the first time.)* 

Oddly enough, although it has been generally 
assumed in nearly all discussions of marriage 
and the outcomes of marriage that the unit of 
reference is the married couple neither of whom 
has been married before, the data for a great 
many studies have not been systematically re- 
fined in such a way. Dr. Willcox pleaded for 
this kind of clarification over fifty years ago.? 
According to some recent evidence on a state- 
wide level (Iowa), remarriages appear to be 
more likely to end in divorce than are primary 
marriages; in particular, the likelihood to di- 

1 Ruby Jo Reeves, ‘‘Marriages in New Haven Since 1870," 
unpublished Ph.D. thesis, New Haven, Connecticut: Yale 


University, 1938, Ch. 3 and 4; Paul C. Glick, ‘‘First Mar- 
riages and Remarriages,’’ American Sociological Review, 14 


(December, 1949), pp. 726-734, and American Families, New | 


York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957; Thomas P. Monahan, 
The Pattern of Age at Marriage in the United States, Phila- 
delphia: Stephenson-Brothers, 1951, privately published; 
Thomas P. Monahan and William M. Kephart, ‘‘Divorce and 
Desertion in Philadelphia,’’ American Sociological Review, 
17 (December, 1952), pp. 719-727; August B. Hollingshead, 
‘‘Age Relationships and Marriage,"’ American Sociological 
Review, 16 (August, 1951), pp. 492-499, and ‘‘Marital 
Status and Wedding Behavior,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 
14 (November, 1952), pp. 308-311; Charles E. Bowerman, 
**Assortative Mating by Previous Marital Status: Seattle, 1939- 
1946," American Sociological Review, 18 (April, 1953), pp. 
170-177; Thomas P. Monahan and Loren E. Chancellor, 
“Statistical Aspects of Marriage and Divorce by Religious 
Denomination in Iowa,’’ Eugenics Quarterly, 2 (September, 
1955), pp. 162-173; Jessie Bernard, Remarriage: A Study of 
Marriage, New York: The Dryden Press, 1956. 

2 Walter F. Willcox, *‘Marriage Rate in Michigan, 1870- 
1890,’’ Publications of the American Statistical Association, 4 
(March-June, 1894), p. 7, and Studies in American De- 
mography, Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1940, p. 
350. 
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vorce increases progressively with each new di- 
vorce experience. It has also been shown how 
the measurement of the over-all probability of 
divorce and the trend in the divorce rate is 
biased by changes which have occurred in the 
nature or composition of the remarriage group.® 

As a consequence of the failure to refine mar- 
riage and divorce data in terms of the number 
of times married or marital history, we have 
practically no information to enable us to de- 
termine directly in a refined way the duration- 
specific divorce rates for first marriages, the 
over-all probability of divorce, and the true 
duration of marriage before divorce for the first 
time.* Hence such statements as “first divorces 
are occurring sooner’ are truly presumptive 
viewpoints.® 


MIGRATORY CLASS AND DURATION 


Because of periodic fluctuations in the num- 
ber of marriages, and the ebb and flow of mar- 
riages and married couples across state lines in 
reaction to legislative restrictions and wartime 
or economic changes, it is not known with very 
much certainty whether ‘‘migratory” marriages 
are more stable or less stable than those which 
occur within a state (or “at home’).* Re- 


* Thomas P. Monahan, ‘‘How Stable Are Remarriages?’’ 
American Journal of Sociology, 58 (November, 1952), pp. 
280-288, and ‘‘The Changing Nature and Instability of 
Remarriages,’’ Eugenics Quarterly, 5 (June, 1958), pp. 73-85. 

* Alfred Cahen, Statistical Analysis of American Divorce, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1932; Thomas P. 
Monahan, ‘‘The Changing Probability of Divorce,’’ American 
Sociological Review, 5 (August, 1940), pp. 536-545; Iowa 
State Department of Health, Des Moines, Iowa, Annual Re- 
port of the Division of Vital Statistics, 1951, pp. 83-86. 

5 William F. Ogburn and Meyer F. Nimkoff, Technology 
and the Changing Family, Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1955, 
p. 226. 

® Kimbal Young and C. L. Dedrick, ‘‘Duration of Mar- 
riages in the State of Wisconsin,’ Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, 27 (June, 1932), pp. 160-167; Arthur 
Hopson, ‘‘The Relationship of Migratory Marriages to Divorce 
in Tennessee,’’ Social Forces, 30 (May, 1952), pp. 449-455; 
William M. Kephart and Rolf B. Strohm, ‘‘The Stability of 
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TABLE I. DIVORCES IN IOWA 
MEDIAN DURATION OF THE MARRIAGES* 








Place of marriage and 


YEAR 





Marital type** 





Total 
Primary marriages 
Remainder 





Contiguous states (total) 
Primary marriages 
Remainder 
Missouri 

Primary marriages 
Remainder 


Nebraska 
Primary marriages 
Remainder 

Other contiguous states 


marriages 
Remainder 





Iowa 
Primary marriages 
Remainder 





Other states and areas*** 2. 2. 
Primary marriages %: 2. 
Remarriages 2. 2. 


3 
8 
7 





* A small proportion of nonwhite and foreign-nationality marriages was excluded from this set of divorce tables, about 


6 per cent. 


** In primary marriages neither party has been married before. Remainder includes a small proportion with marital back- 


d not stated. 


groun 
*** This includes persons married abroad and a small proportion with place of marriage not stated. 


marriages are mote highly migratory than pri- 
mary marriages, and undoubtedly this marital 
“selection” operates along other lines as couples 
attempt to evade legal impediments to certain 
mafriages or to avoid community attention. 
Geographical rootlessness and “anomie” are 
probably incidental to more practical concerns 
of the couples who marry away from home or 
out-of-state. A prevailing but not predominant 
custom is for the groom to marry at the bride’s 
place of residence, even across state lines. Some 
religious groups follow this practice as policy. 
And, undoubtedly many couples married in ap- 
proved styles become divorced in other states 





Gretna Green Marriages,’’ Sociology and Social Research, 36 
(May-June, 1952), pp. 291-296; Dorothy S. Thomas, ‘‘Migra- 
tion, Marriage, and Divorce.’’ (an analysis of Swedish 
population data), Rural Sociology, 4 (June, 1939), pp. 155- 
165; and John Folger and John Rowan, ‘‘Migration and 
Marital Status in Ten Southeastern Cities,’’ Social Forces, 
32 (December, 1953), pp. 178-185. 
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because of post-marriage mobility. “Migratory” 
marriages are therefore a hybrid or conglomer- 
ate classification. 

On the basis of some statistics gathered in a 
special study of divorce in Iowa and summar- 
ized in Table I, using the only possible and 
admittedly crude measure (the median), it 
appears that migratory marriages which end in 
divorce may or may not show a shorter duration 
of marriage. In each year from 1945 to 1947, 
divorces of persons who were married in Iowa 
lasted longer than those of couples who were 
married elsewhere. But this relationship was 
reversed in the next three years to 1950. Even 
among primary marriages, the Iowa-married 
group showed rather longer durations at first 
and then slightly shorter durations in 1949 and 
1950. 

Persons married in states contiguous to Iowa 
are more likely to be in the “at marriage” 
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migratory group to a large degree, whereas those 
married in non-contiguous states approximate 
the “after marriage” and long range migrants. 
As Table I also demonstrates, the contiguous 
states as a group showed longer average dura- 
tions than the non-contiguous states, with pri- 
mary marriages in the contiguous states main- 
taining a significantly higher duration even in 
1950. Iowa-based marriages, in turn, had longer 
durations than all contiguous states as a group at 
the outset ; but, even for primary marriages, the 
contiguous states showed longer durations after 
1947. Couples married in “other contiguous 
states” taken together (Illinois, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and South Dakota) actually showed 
longer median durations than the Iowa-based 
marriages, especially for those married once 
only (primary marriages)—throughout the en- 
tire period.” 

At this point it should be noted that several 
factors becloud the significance of these findings. 
Firstly, Iowa is noted as a state of outward 
migration, thereby introducing a drain on Iowa 
placed marriages. Then, prior to 1945, because 
of a blood test law, large numbers of Iowans 
married out-of-state, particularly in Missouri. 
And, at the close of the war (1946) there was 
a sudden national upsurge in family formation 
and reorganization, the crude marriage and di- 
vorce rates rising remarkably for this year and 
then receding. Following 1946, the Iowa data 
show a decline in the proportion of divorces 
deriving from marriages in contiguous states. 
The distorting effect of all the foregoing gross 
changes upon the distribution of divorces by 
duration of marriage should be apparent after 
a little reflection.* Thus, in any study, including 
this one, data extending through less critical 
periods are needed if one wishes to compare 
different categories of divorces regarding their 
duration pattern. 


NUMBER OF TIMES MARRIED AND DURATION 


Remarriages ending in divorce are of shorter 
duration than “first” marriages. Several studies 


™ See Iowa, of. cit., annual reports for recent years. 
* Iowa, op. cit., especially 1951, p. 81. 
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have already demonstrated this relationship, 
which is also true for desertion and nonsupport 
cases.° In every place-of-marriage category, as 
Table I discloses, primary marriages ending in 
divorce last noticeably longer than do remar- 
riages in Iowa. If some of the median durations 
of marriage until divorce seem rather short, it 
might be remarked that there are no special 
legal or financial impediments to divorce in 
Iowa and the attitude toward divorce is a liberal 
one in comparison to some other regions of the 
country. 

The pattern of the durations of marriage be- 
fore divorce in relation to the number of times 
married (shown in Table II), holds true for 
1945-47 and 1948-50'° and’ also for the sub- 
classification by place of marriage groups: mar- 
ried in Iowa, in coritiguous states, or in non- 
contiguous states (unpublished tables). In gen- 
eral, an increase in the number of prior mar- 
riages for one or both parties is directly related 
to a decrease in the median duration of the 
marriage before divorce. The marriages of 
bachelors with previously married women seem 
to be of somewhat shorter duration than the 
opposite combination. 

The conjunctive influence of a prior marriage 
upon duration is shown in the husband-wife 
duration Table II. Because the higher orders 
of remarriage were too few for 1948-1950, the 
divorces for the entire span 1945-1950 were 
used. (The joint-relationship of first, second, 
and third order of marriages was fundamentally 
the same for 1945-47 and 1948-50 as to median 


® George H. Hemperley, Divorce Records Study, Minne- 
abolis, Hennepin County, 1858-1940, W.P.A. Public Project 
7085, ¢.1941, pp. 134-138; Municipal Court of Philadelphia, 
Annual Report for 1950, p. 167; William M. Kephart, ‘‘The 
Duration of Marriage,’’ American Sociological Review, 19 
(June, 1954), pp. 287-295; Harold T. Christensen and Hanna 
Meissner, ‘‘An Analysis of Divorce in Tippecanoe County, 
Indiana,’’ Sociology and Social Research, 40 (March-April, 
1956), p. 250. 

%© The median durations of the marriages for 1945-47, 
1948-50, and for the six year period 1945-50 were 5.2, 4.6, 
and 5.0 years for the total in each period; 6.1, 6.6, and 
6.3 years for primary marriages; 4.1, 3.7, and 3.9 years 
for a first married husband with a second married wife; 
5.0, 4.1, and 4.6 years for a second married wife with a 
first married husband ; 3.4, 2.9, and 3.2 years for marriages in 
which both parties had been married just once before; and 
2.5, 2.3, and 2.4 years for those marriages combining parties 
in their second and third (only) marital union. 
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TABLE II. DIVORCES IN IOWA, 1945-1950 
MEDIAN DURATION OF MARRIAGES* 








Number of marriage 


HUSBAND 


Number of marriage 
WIFE 





2 





3-9 
3,322 


3.2 
4,258 


2.8 
775 


3-7 
406 


2.5 
157 
2.7 


2.0 


5+ 79 
58 





* See footnote to Table I. The median duration for all marriages combined was 5.0 years. 


duration). As shown by the matrix of figures, 
with slight exception, the duration of marriage 
decreases in whatever direction one proceeds 
from a lower to a higher frequency of remar- 
riage. Both parties married three-times-only 
show a median duration of 1.8 years, and both 
parties married four-times-only (twenty-nine 
cases), a median of 1.2 years. 

In evaluating these results, it should be re- 
called that age at remarriage is higher than age 
at first marriage, and for marriages beyond the 
second one the joint-mortality survival rate for 
a couple could truncate or foreshorten the mar- 
tied population of higher-remarriage combina- 
tions who would be available to get divorced 
in the longer durations of marriage, and there- 
by bias the results. The use of the median for 
measurement minimizes this kind of distortion. 
Furthermore, the extremely short durations in 
the higher orders of remarriage which end in 
divorce certainly make it appear less likely that 
the mortality factor really affects the medians 
to any substantial degree. 


11 Arithmetic means for 1948-50 were calculated for first 
and second marriage combinations. The mean duration of 
‘‘first’’ (primary marriage) divorces was 10.0 years; both 
parties married once-before (only), 4.8 years; and both parties 
married twice-before (only), 3.0 years. The corresponding 
numbers of cases in this calculation were 8,743; 2,066; and 
204. 
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MARITAL TYPE AND DURATION 
Special information was available for the 
first time in 1953 on divorces by marital type or 


TABLE III. DURATION OF MARRIAGES 
ENDING IN DIVORCE 


IOWA, 1953 








Total Cases 
Duration 
Given 


5,168 


Average Duration 
Median 


Type of 
Marriage 





Mean 





Total 
Primary* 
Remainder 
Div.—1 

1 —Div. 


5 
2,750 6. 
2,418 3 
460 

474 


Div. 1—Div. 1 465 
Div. 1—Div. 2 134 
Div. 2—Div. 1 135 


Div. 2—Div. 2 135 


Div. —Wid. 94 
Wid.—Div. 84 


1 —Wid. 60 
Wid.—1 39 
Wid.—Wid. 57 
Remainder 


Div.—1, 1—Div. 
Both Divorced 


281 





6.2 


934 4- 
869 $i 4.6 





* Primary marriages indicate a first marriage for both 
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history of the couple. These data distinguish 
between persons with a history of divorce or 
widowhood, or a combination of both.!2 This 
year is also sufficiently removed from the event- 
ful 1946 period to be particularly “average.” 

Once again we see that primary marriages last 
considerably longer than remarriages as a whole. 
A divorce for one party is related to a sizeable 
drop in duration; where both parties were once 
previously divorced another drop takes place; 
and, where both parties were divorced twice or 
more times the median duration reaches a low 
of 1.7 years. The median for primary marriages 
was 6.5 years. 

The widowed-divorced (ever) combinations 
also show shortened durations. The widowed- 
single groupings (with smaller numbers of 
cases, however) tend to have durations almost 
as long as primary marriages. Where both par- 
ties were widowed-only any number of times 
previously the duration is also low, but part of 
this particular result might be explained by the 
significantly higher age at remarriage of wid- 
owed persons and the effect of mortality on the 
survival of the unions of widowed persons. 


CONCLUSION 


The durations of marriages ending divorce in 
Towa fail to saow a consistent pattern of rela- 


33 Monahan, of. cit., 1958. 


tionships with reference to place-of-marriage in 
the period 1945 to 1950. Part of this could be 
due to underlying distortions in the data. How- 
ever, the medians do seem to vary according to 
the particular contiguous state or place of mar- 
riage. Also, those marriages contracted in non- 
contiguous or distant states tend to have shorter 
durations than those inaugurated in Iowa. 

With respect to remarriage the evidence is 
quite consistent and strong. Not only do second 
marriages ending in divorce show a shorter dura- 
tion than “‘first’”’ marriages, the duration also 
diminishes with each successive remarriage. 
When the data are arranged to show the factors 
of divorce versus widowhood, it became ap- 
parent that it is the divorce group which exerts 
a major influence on the result. With each prior 
experience with divorce, the duration of the 
remarriage ending in divorce becomes shorter. 
These figures, of course, do not show how soon 
after marriage the couples experience marital 
conflict or separate. Indeed, some of the differ- 
ential may be because persons with a previous 
divorce are less hesitant and more informed 
about divorce procedure. 

Nevertheless, although much more informa- 
tion is needed on the subject, on the basis of 
the evidence thus far assembled, it may be pro- 
posed that with each successive divorce experi- 
ence the probability of divorce increases, and 
the speed of the dissolution also rises. 
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Unemployment—Crisis of the Common Man* 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
The Rockford Colleges 


ANY PERIOD of widespread, prolonged un- 
employment raises the specter of possible family 
disorganization and even disintegration. The 
Great Depression of the 1930's led to a number 
of studies of family reactions to unemployment 
and lowered income. These studies can lay the 
foundation for current studies and even for 
current methods of alleviation, with some con- 
sideration for the differences between the 1930's 
and the late 1950's. 

In order to sharpen our view of the impact 
of unemployment on family life, this review of 
the depression studies is organized according to 
social class, so far as such a classification is pos- 
sible in studies made before the concept of social 
class was well defined.* 

The social classes discussed here ate as 
follows: 


1. The lower-lower class family: 

a. with long-term or permanent unem- 
ployment 

b. with regular repetitive unemployment 

c. usually employed, except in time of 
personal or economic emergency; 

2. The family of the “common man,” that is, 
upper-lower and lower-middle class, regu- 
larly employed in except time of great 
economic emergency; 

3. The upper-middle class. 


The family of the common man is discussed 
first, since the traumatic impact of unemploy- 
ment seems most acute in this social class. 


THE COMMON MAN, UPPER-LOWER AND 
LowER-MIDDLE CLASSES 


The conditions imposed by unemployment 
and lowered income are most significant when 


* Based on a paper read at the Groves Conference on 
Marriage and the Family, Washington, D.C., April 15, 1958. 

1 Family life according to social class is discussed in 
Ruth Shonle Cavan, The American Family, New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1953, Part II. 
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seen against a backdrop of what the common 
man wants, expects, and has partially achieved. 
One of the chief values of the common man is 
to be self-supporting at all times, with a back- 
log of moderate savings. Often the family 
ptides itself on ‘‘getting ahead,” with a goal 
of upward mobility, if not for the parents, at 
least for their children. Wives may work regu- 
larly or intermittently and older children work, 
but the husband is the chief and most steady 
worker and makes the largest contribution to 
the family budget. Typically, his status is rec- 
ognized as the highest in the family. The effort 
toward upward mobility is chiefly in the acquisi- 
tion of rather expensive equipment, not always 
paid for, or in moving into a better neighbor- 
hood than the one in which the family originally 
lived. Culturally and socially, the family may 
not have established itself in the next higher 
class. Hence, considerable emphasis is placed on 
visible material possessions which are symbols 
of status. 

Four depression studies that concentrated on 
the common man are:? Cavan and Ranck, whose 
study of one hundred Chicago families included 
sixty-eight of common-man status; Komarovsky 
who concentrated on fifty-nine cases; Bakke, 
The Unemployed Worker, based on a number 
of studies made between 1932 and 1939; and 
Citizens Without Work, by the same author, 
an eight year study of twenty-four families suf- 
fering prolonged unemployment. 

Reaction to unemployment. A loss of or re- 
duction in employment and hence in income 
among these families poses a many-sided threat: 


2 Ruth Shonle Cavan and Katherine Howland Ranck, The 
Family and the Depression, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1938; Mirra Komarovsky, The Unemployed Man and 
His Family, New York: Dryden Press, 1940; E. Wight 
Bakke, The Unemployed Worker, A Study of the Task of 
Making a Living without a Job, New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1940, No. 1; and Bakke, Citizens without Work, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1940, No. 2. No. 1 and No. 2 
are used in the text to distinguish Bakke’s two books, 
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loss of the symbols of social class status; even- 
tual probable application for relief; disorganized 
personal reactions; disorganization and rear- 
rangement of roles within the family; down- 
ward social mobility. 

First came the financial adjustment. At least 
at the beginning of the depression, there was 
disbelief that the situation was anything except 
a normal short lay-off. Men therefore were in- 
clined to speak of deserving a short vacation. 
When no recall came, they sought employment 
first in their special skill, then in a less special- 
ized and lower paid type of work, finally in any 
work, and eventually at odd jobs. [Cavan and 
Ranck, Bakke (2)} This devaluation of job 
status was a long-drawn out procedure. For as 
long as six months, skilled workers held out for 
the old wages, but by the end of twelve months, 
85 per cent were willing, although often resent- 
ful, to take any kind of job. [Bakke (1), ch. 8} 

If other members of the family found work, 
their employment eased the financial strain, but 
often produced interpersonal strains. 

As unemployment was prolonged, resources 
(symbols of status) were used with the follow- 
ing order of frequency: credit, small savings, 
loans, selling or pawning goods, and cashing 
of insurance policies. [Bakke (1), ch. 8; Cavan 
and Ranck, p. 84} Expenses were reduced by 
having the telephone removed, not taking sum- 
mer vacations, dropping club memberships, and 
the like. Some families moved to less expensive 
living quarters; others moved in with relatives. 
As long as possible, invisible reductions were 
made; but eventually it was not possible to con- 
ceal the financial condition from neighbors. The 
final and most difficult financial adjustment was 
in applying for relief. For these self-supporting 
and often upwardly mobile families, relief was 
regarded as a personal disgrace. It was also the 
end of their hopes for upward mobility and 
often was preceded by definite downward mo- 
bility, partly because personal resources had to 
be reduced to a very low point before the family 
would be accepted by most relief agencies. 

During this period of declining employment 
and exhaustion of resources, three types of re- 
action occurred. 
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1. Emotional reactions of husband and wife. 
The period preceding application for relief was 
a harrowing one as the family resisted the 
change in self-conception that relief made 
necessary. Worry, discouragement, and des- 
pondency were common emotional reactions. 
When forced to apply for relief, husband and 
wife cried at the agency. Definitely neurotic 
symptoms occurred in a minority of cases, as 
extreme insomnia, hysterical laughter, burning 
spots on the body, and suicide threats. However, 
out of the total of one hundred Chicago cases 
there were only two suicides, neither attributable 
solely to the depression. Husband and wife 
often shared equally in the emotional tension. 
In some families, one member, often the hus- 
band, became more disturbed than the others. 
A few drank heavily and several had “nervous 
breakdowns.” [Cavan and Ranck, pp. 55-66; 
Komarovsky, pp. 36 ff., 66 ff.} 

2. Changes in roles within the family. Al- 
though the husband is the chief earner in the 
family of the common man, it is accepted that 
the wife works when necessary, and that older 
children have an obligation to work part or full 
time as soon as they reach the legal age for 
employment. It was less true in the early 1930's 
than now that the wife works as a matter of 
choice and not simply from necessity. But even 
in the 1930’s the employment of the wife was 
not taken as a threat to the husband’s superior 
status, so long as it was conceded that the wife’s 
employment was temporary. 

The unemployment of the hubsand affected 
roles in three ways. First, when the husband 
could not find any work, his role suffered in 
the eyes of other members of the family. Wives 
sometimes lost their respect or accused their hus- 
bands of not trying to find work. Unless the 
husband could work out some role in the house- 
hold (difficult to do), he really had no role to 
play. [Cavan and Ranck, Komarovsky, various 
items} 

Second, when some members of the family 
usurped the role of the husband as chief wage 
earner, interpersonal relationships became 
strained. Apparently actual reduction in dollars 
earned was less devastating than change in roles; 
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or, dire poverty was easier to bear than the 
husband's loss of status to some previously sub- 
ordinate member. It seems to make little dif- 
ference what members worked or how much or 
how little each earned, provided that the hus- 
band remained the largest contributor to the 
family purse. Tension was increased by the cus- 
tom of children contributing their money to the 
family through the mother, who then often 
became the bursar for the family. [Cavan, 
Komarovsky, Bakke} 

Third, when the family finally applied for 
relief and was accepted as a client further re- 
arrangement of roles became necessary. The 
relief worker assumed a role superior to that of 
the husband. Since the relief worker was usually 
a woman, and dealt primarily with the wife, the 
husband now found himself subordinate both to 
his wife and to the woman relief worker. 
[Bakke (2)] 

3. Change in social class status. In the hier- 
archy of social class levels, families on relief are 
relegated to lower-lower class status. Especially 
for upward mobile families, their descent to 
lower-lower class was embittering. When these 
families were forced to move, the search for 
lower rent sometimes brought many relief fami- 
lies into the same neighborhood. Baake (1) 
speaks of entire neighborhoods of relief fami- 
lies. 

As the depression progressed, certain cushions 
were devised. One of these was the Works Prog- 
ress Administration (WPA), established in 
1935, which provided work relief. At first, 
WPA workers were contrasted with persons still 
on relief; their self respect increased and their 
social status was slightly improved. But in time, 
WPA workers were identified with relief cases 
and contrasted with persons privately employed. 
Their status and self-respect then again de- 
clined. [Bakke (1), ch. 12} 

Another cushion was unemployment compen- 
sation, established in 1938, and by now a cus- 
tomary way to tide over short periods of un- 
employment. The implications of unemployment 
compensations are discussed later in this paper. 

Readjustment of family. Emotional disturb- 
ance usually continued until the family reached 
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a level, however low, of stability. As soon as 
the family accepted this level as probably perma- 
nent, reorganization began as the family ad- 
justed itself to its new level. As the depression 
decreased and various members of the family 
found work, upward mobility sometimes began 
again; however older members of the family 
often were unable to regain their former per- 
sonal status, so that the family status might be 
organized around the older children as the chief 
earners. 

Bakke (2) divides the readjustment process 
into experimental and permanent. He says that 
few families remained disorganized for a very 
long period of time. In experimental readjust- 
ment, the husband accepted his lowered status 
and a new hierarchy of statuses began to de- 
velop, with the wife granted the authority to 
manage finances and each child assigned a status 
relative to earning capacity. New interests and 
new plans for children developed, appropriate 
to the new social class status. The family drew 
together again with new roles that fitted together 
into an integrated pattern. Permanent readjust- 
ment came when the family stopped comparing 
the meager present with the more comfortable 
past, accepted rationalizations for the lowered 
status, and renewed a full round of family ac- 
tivities although of a different type than form- 
erly. 

In other families, the disarrangement of roles 
and lowering of statuses were less severe and 
consequently readjustment came more quickly. 
When the family did not have to make a resi- 
dential move, loss of social status was less 
noticeable. Avoidance of relief through reduced 
expenses or help from relatives saved the family 
from the greatest humiliation. Activities and 
goals could be modified without great dis- 
organization. [Cavan and Ranck, ch. 7} 

Pre-unemployment factors. Two studies, 
Cavan and Ranck, and Komarovsky, emphasized 
the previous family organization as a factor in 
the way in which families of the common man 
reacted to the depression. 

Cavan and Ranck used the concept of well 
organized family, defined as a family with a 
high degree of unity and reciprocal functioning. 
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Although well and poorly organized families 
varied: in their reactions to unemployment, in 
general well organized families fared better 
than the poorly organized. They suffered emo- 
tionally as they approached the relief status, but 
also attempted to adjust realistically. The family 
group remained intact and as the lower status 
was accepted, family goals of a new type 
evolved. The family group worked together to 
overcome their problems. 

Families disorganized prior to the depression 
tended to become more disorganized. Previous 
latent tensions between husband and wife or 
between parents and children came into the 
open under the increased tension of unemploy- 
ment and low income. In a few cases the parents 
separated, adolescent children ran away from 
home, or the family broke into several small 
units. In some of these families, stability in- 
creased with the entrance of a relief agency 
whose worker helped to hold the family together 
by permitting the members to become depend- 
ent upon her. [Cavan and Ranck, ch. 7} 

Komarovsky limited her research to a study 
of the relation between the husband’s role as 
the economic provider of the family and his 
authority in the family. In forty-five out of 
fifty-nine cases, all on relief one or more years, 
the husband did not lose his authority in the 
family. In these families the authority of the 
husband was based either on love and respect, 
or on the traditional semi-patriarchal organiza- 
tion of the common-man family. Unemployment 
was not interpreted as a reflection on the hus- 
band. 

When the authority of the husband was based 
on fear of the husband or was maintained for 
utilitarian purposes, his unemployment was fol- 
lowed by loss of respect and loss of authority. 
In some of these families, the wife did not 
respect her husband prior to the unemployment. 
When unemployment freed her from economic 
dependence upon him, the thin veneer of sub- 
mission cracked. The husbands attempted to 
force respect from wife and children, psycho- 
logically or physically, or selected a few areas of 
dominance about which they would not yield; 
some sought compensation in alcohol or religion. 
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Summary of the common man and unem- 
ployment. In general the upper-lower and lower- 
middle class families suffered greatly from pro- 
longed unemployment which violated deeply 
revered values of the common man: relief sub- 
stituted for self-support; transfer of the highest 
family status from the husband to some pre- 
viously subordinate member of the family; and 
downward social mobility. The lengthy period 
of downgrading to relief status was the most 
difficult and was marked by severe emotional 
reactions. Readjustment came with acceptance of 
the condition of poverty and reorganization of 
the family in harmony with the reality of the 
situation. The well organized family with unity 
of purpose and reciprocal functioning of mem- 
bers in which the husband held his status on the 
basis of love and respect or tradition weathered 
the adjustment better than poorly organized 
families or those in which fear and utilitarian 
motives were at the basis of the hierarchy of 
statuses. 


THE UPpPeR-MIDDLE CLASS 


The upper-middle class was less affected by 
the depression than the common man, and very 


few persons became relief clients.* Most upper- 
middle workers remained in their accustomed 
Positions, sometimes at higher incomes than 
ptior to the depression. The few whose busi- 
nesses failed or who became unemployed tended 
to re-establish themselves by their own efforts. 

However, one study concentrated on families, 
primarily upper-middle class, which has suffered 
a decrease of at least 25 per cent in their income, 
often accompanied by total or partial unemploy- 
ment.* The reaction of these families was severe 
but was related chiefly to changes of personal 
status within the family. With a few exceptions, 
the families were able to remain in their homes 
and thus were saved one of the drastic steps in 
downward social mobility. They also managed 
to get along without applying for relief. 


8 W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, Social Life of a 
Modern Community, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1941, pp. 277-279; Winona L. Morgan, The Family Meets the 
Depression, Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1939. 

4 Robert Cooley Angell, The Family Encounters the De- 
pression, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 
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Angell’s main focus was on the effect of re- 
duced income on interpersonal relationships 
among family members. The two elements of 
family life found most significant in type of 
adjustment were integration and adaptability. 
Angell applied these concepts to the way in 
which families accepted changes in relative 
status of family members, especially to lowered 
status of the husband. The most severe test came 
when the husband yielded his dominant status 
to someone else, for example, to the wife who 
became the chief wage earner. When the hus- 
band was able to retain his previous status or 
modified it only slightly, adjustment was easier. 
Successful adjustment to modified or markedly 
changed status called for a change of roles and 
acceptance of the change by all concerned. 

Readjustment of roles without personal or 
familial disorganization was accomplished most 
readily by integrated, adaptable families. Un- 
adaptable families, regardless of the degree of 
integration, experienced personal and/or family 
disorganization. Unintegrated families with a 
low degree of adaptability made unpredictable 


responses. 
It was also found that adaptability increased 


with a non-materialistic philosophy of life, free- 
dom from traditionalism, and responsibleness 
of the parents. 

One may summarize Angell’s study of upper- 
middle class families by saying that adaptability 
is more important than integration in adjusting 
to lowered income, but that the unstructured, 
unintegrated, and unadaptable family tends to 
increase in disintegration. 


THE LOWER-LOWER CLASS FAMILY 


Although lower-lower class families experi- 
ence more unemployment than any other class, 
they are least affected by it. They may earlier 
have suffered from it, but in time they tend to 
accept unemployment as a normal way of life. 
These families contrast sharply with the un- 
employment families in the common man class 
and the upper-middle class. 

Long term or permanent unemployment. Per- 
manently unemployed families are relief clients 
year in and year out, in prosperity as well as in 
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depression; or they have found some untre- 
spectable way to live without working. By the 
time unemployment is reached, there are usually 
physical and personality deficiencies, such as 
disease, vagrancy, petty thievery, alcoholism, 
unstable emotional reactions, or inability to 
work with others or to accept authority. Which 
of these conditions are causes and which effects 
of unemployment, it seems impossible to say. 
These deficiencies become a permanent part of 
the situation and often are used to manipulate 
relief agencies or the public into giving aid. 
They become assets rather than disintegrating 
elements in the family. 

These families tend to accept their impover- 
ished status and to stabilize family life at a 
dependency level. Some members may have been 
reared in similar families and thus have been 
socialized into this type of family from birth. 
Others, however, have slipped downward. With 
time, some kind of adjustment is made and the 
family develops rationalizations or a philosophy 
of life, appropriate family roles, and relation- 
ships with the outside world that enable it to 
function. 

In his study, The Beggar, Gilmore describes 
a family in which begging set the mode of 
life through sixty years and five generations.® 
Beggars not reared in begging families some- 
times reach this status after intermittent periods 
on relief. When all private resources have been 
exhausted and relief is unavailable or inade- 
quate, these families turn to begging. Soon they 
have developed a philosophy that they cannot or 
should not work in ordinary occupations; they 
refer to begging as work. Even though all mem- 
bers of the family may not beg, the whole 
family shares the begging philosophy since the 
social status of the family is determined by even 
one begging member. Society places the beggar 
at one of the lowest social levels, but the 
beggar himself is protected from feeling de- 
based by his philosophy. 

Begging is a family project, which helps to 
unify the family. Whichever members of the 

5 Harlan W. Gilmore, The Beggar, Chapel Hill: University 


of North Carolina Press, 1940, pp. 168-182; Chapter 5 on 
“Urban Beggardom”’ also is pertinent to family reactions. 
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family can make the greatest appeal for sym- 
pathy go out to beg, with the family as a whole 
sharing the proceeds. Parents who thus provide 
well for their children have family roles of 
authority and respect. 

Studies of families permanently on relief also 
show how unemployment is accepted as a 
normal status. The function of the relief agency 
is important. The longitudinal study of one 
hundred Chicago families made in 1934-35 by 
Cavan and Ranck yielded twelve families that 
had been wholly or partially on relief prior to 
the depression. In time of high employment, 
they nevertheless lived in the social world of 
the permanently unemployed. Many of these 
families included at least one disorganized 
person, often the husband, whose disabilities 
gave justification for the relief status in the eyes 
of the family. The families held together, hav- 
ing adjusted family roles to the personalities of 
their members, sometimes in unorthodox ways. 
Important in the family organization was the 
relief agency, which often assumed functions 
typical of a husband. The agency supplied 
money, sometimes managed the budgeting, 
helped the family plan, and in general gave sta- 
bility and security in many areas other than 
financial. 

A third report throws light on mobile un- 
employed families.6 When the Atomic Energy 
Commission established a plant in southern 
Ohio, many mobile families were drawn into the 
area for employment. Social services were ap- 
proached by six mobile families who were not 
seeking employment, but whose histories 
showed that their mode of life was constant 
migration back and forth across the country in 
battered automobiles, their means of support 
whatever they could get from relief agencies. 
The husbands as a rule were very infantile and 
dependent in personality type; the wives were 
docile. They wanted to be cared for by the 
agency. The family units were closely organized 
and void of conflict. The men maintained their 
family status through the skill with which they 


® Martha Bushfield Van Valen, ‘*‘An Approach to Mobile 
Dependent Families,’ Social Casework, 37 (April, 1956), 
pp. 180-186, 
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could manipulate the relief workers or com- 
munity sentiment in their favor. Although the 
means were unconventional, the husband still 
held high status as the good provider. As with 
public begging, the technique of appeal was 
well developed. The man made the appeal for 
sympathy, playing up the needs of his family, 
and ingratiating himself with the relief worker 
or others in the community who might help 
him. As a rule, the men were at first successful 
in arousing interest and securing aid. As soon 
as efforts were made to provide employment, 
the family quietly disappeared, to turn up later 
in some other city. As with the dependent 
families in the Chicago study, already cited, the 
relief agency tended to assume many of the 
functions normally held by the husband. 

It seems to be possible to conclude from 
studies of permanently unemployed people that 
permanent unemployment is not a traumatic, dis- 
organizing experience. It is accepted as the 
customary way of life. The family devises ways 
to support itself without work and builds up a 
supporting philosophy and integrated family 
roles. 

Regular, repetitive unemployment. The sea- 
sonal worker who follows a yearly routine of 
alternating periods of employment and unem- 
ployment typifies the above category. According 
to Hathaway's 1934 study of the migratory 
family, and other fragmentary sources, these 
families often are not rooted in any community 
and the standard of living tends to be low.” 
The families are not, however, disorganized. 
They have accepted the mobile life and the ro- 
tation of employment and unemployment as 
normal for themselves. Often a regular route is 
followed year after year and the family knows 
in advance where it is likely to be throughout 
the working season. The off-season often finds 
each family in the same city every year. If the 

* Studies of migrant workers usually are focused on con- 
ditions of work, health problems, and lack of education 
for the children. Few give very much information on family 
organization, roles, or reaction to unemployment. Some 
insight can be gleaned from Marion Hathaway, The Migra- 
tory Worker and Family Life, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1934. The American Child, published bi-monthly, 
November to May by the National Child Labor Committee, 


contains numerous articles regarding the handicaps of migra- 
tory life for children. 
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family has not been able to save sufficient money 
for the off-season, relief is sought. The whole 
yearly pattern can be foreseen. There is there- 
fore no shock, no crisis, when seasonal unem- 
ployment comes; and there is a technique for 
handling the lack of funds. 

The families are organized with the father 
as head. He makes the arrangements for work 
for the family as a unit. He therefore has 
authority and respect. Once the family has ac- 
cepted migrancy as a way of life, the husband 
fulfills his role if he makes good contacts for 
work during the working seasons; he is not 
considered a failure if the family must apply 
for relief in the off season. 

The seasonal working family, like the per- 
manently dependent family, illustrates adjust- 
ment to unemployment, the maintenance of roles 
within the family, and as a consequence little 
personal or family disorganization as a result of 
unemployment. Since both types of family tend 
to be at a bare subsistence level with or without 
relief, there is no question of downward social 
mobility. These two types of unemployment are 
cited to illustrate that unemployment is not 
necessarily disorganizing, when it is part of the 
customary way of life, when roles are integrated, 
and when the family has developed techniques 
acceptable to itself for securing maintenance 
when there is no earned income. 

One or more members usually employed. 
These families are marginal between self-sup- 
port and dependence on relief agencies—be- 
tween the common man and the permanently 
unemployed. 

They are usually able to meet their own ex- 
penses, but any emergency that either throws the 
chief wage earner out of work or increases ex- 
penses leads the family to some source of 
temporary help. These temporary lapses from 
financial self-sufficiency are recognized as emer- 
gencies beyond personal control. They do not 
cause the family to change its conception of 
itself as self-supporting, nor do family roles 
change, although one member of the family may 
temporarily carry out the functions of another 
member. 

A few such families appeared among the 
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one hundred Chicago families studies by Cavan 
and Ranck. The long-continued unemployment 
of the depression came as a crisis with which 
the families could not cope. They could not 
understand the cause of the depression un- 
employment, as they had been able to under- 
stand previous short periods of distress. They 
were forced to apply for relief for an indefinite 
period of time. They were also compelled to 
change their conception of themselves as self- 
supporting, and to adjust roles and sometimes 
class status to conform to their relief status. The 
reactions of these families were similar to the 
reactions of common man families who had 
never been on relief prior to the depression. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Briefly, one may conclude that the following 
reactions to prolonged unemployment may be 
expected: 

1. The common man struggles to maintain 
personal status, family integration, and social 
class status. 

2. The upper-middle class family (when 
affected at all) struggles to maintain personal 
roles, especially of the father, within the 
family. 

3. The permanently or seasonally unemployed 
accept their position as normal, adjust personal 
statuses and roles, and integrate relief agencies 
or public donors into the family. 

4, Even when family disorganization is 
marked, the family tends to reorganize once the 
downward decline is personal and class status 
reaches a stable point. 

5. Characteristics facilitating good adjustment 
are a well organized family prior to unemploy- 
ment, adaptability, responsibleness, and a non- 
materialistic and non-traditional philosophy of 
life. 


APPLICABILITY OF THE 1930 RESEARCH 
TO THE 1950 FAMILY 


A higher percentage of married women work 
now than in the early 1930's, a situation that 
gives more economic security, We assume that 
the family is more equalitarian in its function- 
ing. Do these two facts, taken together, mean 
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that the unemployed husband could yield the 
dominant role (which he still retains) more 
gracefully to his wife than he could in the 
early 1930's? If so, his emotional disturbance 
should be less. 

The great number of cars, summer homes, 
electrical household equipment, suburban 
homes, and college educations that have been 
bought since World War II suggest increased 
upward mobility, or at least the collection of 
material symbols of upward mobility. Many of 
these are being bought on the installment plan 
and therefore are insecurely owned. Would pro- 
longed unemployment bring a great downward 
movement in social class status? Such a move- 
ment would increase bitterness and disappoint- 
ment. 

Do families of the common man category 
have the same aversion to relief that they had 
in the 1930's? To anything called “relief,” 
probably they have. But the nation-wide forms 
of relief instituted by the federal government 
in the 1930's operate under sugar-coated names 
such as pension, aid, insurance, and compensa- 
tion. The fact that employees pay into Old Age 
and Survivor's Insurance has created a wide- 
spread idea that they also pay into other forms 
of aid, such as Old Age Assistance or Pensions 
and Unemployment Compensation. Actually, 
they have not done so, but their belief that they 
have makes it easier for them to apply. The 
eligibility rules for public assistance programs 


have been widely publicized and peopie are 
urged to apply when eligible; they are not urged 
to be strong, independent, and self-sufficient. 
Nor does the public agency probe into family 
relationships or violate the feeling of privacy 
of the family. When eligibility rules have been 
met, the applicant receives a check which he 
may spend as he chooses. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the unemployed person today 
accepts Unemployment Compensation as his due 
and not as charity. 

Unemployment Compensation is designed to 
tide a family or worker over a short period of 
unemployment. It is much less than the person’s 
wages and it runs for only a few months. If the 
person becomes re-employed soon, he does not 
lose social class status and probably family roles 
are not disturbed. However, if he has no other 
income, he must reduce expenses and if he has 
private resources he must dip into them. With 
long term unemployment, the Unemployment 
Compensation runs out along with the private 
resources. At this point, the person is in the 
same position that the 1930 unemployed person 
was when he had exhausted his resources; Un- 
employment Compensation has simply post- 
poned or prolonged the decline to relief status. 

It seems probable that the socio-psychological 
trends and adjustments of the 1930’s would be 
found in the 1950's, but that the conditions 
under which these trends and adjustments 
would work themselves out have changed. 





Parents Have Needs Too 
Parents must recognize their own needs as individuals before they can love and respect their 
children. Feeling angry or fatigued at times is natural, and any parent who says, “I have never felt 
anything but love for my child” is talking nonsense. The strained smile can be more confusing to 
a child than an honest expression of the parent’s feelings. Parents are only human after all, and, 
like children, have bad days sometime. Children and parents both must learn to respect each other's 
rights to such “off days.” (Source: Parent Cooperative PreSchools of America, Newsletter, Vol. I, 


No. 4, November, 1958. ) 
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A Laboratory Method of Housing Research* 


BYRON E. MUNSON 
The Ohio State University 


THE University of Ilinois Small Homes 
Council has developed a laboratory method of 
housing research on space and how it is used 
within the house. Design features are tested by 
families actually living in an experimental 
house, thereby making it possible to determine 
the acceptability of various design features under 
controlled conditions. The “space-use labora- 
tory” provides an almost ideal situation for 
determining the way the various rooms in the 
house are used, thus facilitating the architect’s 
quest for more functional housing. The space 
laboratory used was designed with two main 
considerations in mind: (1) approximation of 
normal family life, and (2) flexibility of floor 
plan arrangement. The experimental house 
was 24 feet by 36 feet in size, and could be com- 
pletely changed from one floor plan to another 
in two or three days. Both inside and outside 
appearance was quite normal. The furniture 
was modern in style and the same for all room 
arrangements. 

Concerning the test families, the specifica- 
tions of the space-use research committee called 
for: (1) families that were reasonably repre- 
sentative of the middle class way of life; (2) 
parents in their thirties; (3) two children of 
opposite sex, one in school and one of preschool 
age; and (4) the mother not employed. 


METHOD OF DATA COLLECTION 


The research committee was generally con- 
cerned with three levels of adequacy: (1) the 


* The project herein described was sponsored by the Hous- 
‘ing and Home Finance Agency and conducted under a co- 
operative agreement between HHFA and the University of 
Illinois Small Homes Council, 1950-1953. The research proj- 
ect has since been continued by the University of Illinois. The 
report presented herewith is of only one segment of the work. 

The investigation is being directed by the Space Utiliza- 
tion Committee, which is composed of Professor Rudard A. 
Jones, Director of the Small Homes Council; Professor Richard 
Dewey, Department of Sociology and Anthropology; Profes- 
sor Helen McCullough, Department of Home Economics; and 
Professor William H. Kapple, research architect in the Coun- 
cil. The author served as a sociologist on the project during the 
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physiological level, (2) the psychological level, 
and (3) the social level. 

A complete history of both the husband’s and 
the wife’s housing background was determined 
in order to ascertain the influence of condition- 
ing on their attitudes and family living patterns. 
Before the parents saw the inside of the experi- 
mental house, they were asked to indicate the 
best possible arrangement of the 24 feet by 36 
feet rectangle.? In addition, a copy was made of 
any house plans that the family had drawn up 
themselves or that they had had an architect or 
planner prepare for them. Each of the first two 
families lived in six different house plans, five 
of which were plans that the Small Homes 
Council wanted to test, and the sixth plan was 
drawn up entirely by the test family. 

The initial reaction of both the father and 
mother to the various plans was determined and 
regular contacts of an informal nature were 
made with the subjects all during the plan- 
period under one guise or another. At the end 
of each plan-period, a lengthy schedule was 
used to determine attitudes concerning the floor 
plan and facilities. Every effort was made to 
measure reactions to specific features of a plan. 
The features of the first plan were compared 
with those of the second plan, the third with 
both the first and the second, et cetera—until, 
finally, every feature had been compared with 
the same feature in every other plan. Although 
it was not often that attitudes were completely 
reversed after living in a plan, attitudes were 
almost always modified significantly during the 
course of the plan-period. 

Each family was given a drawing of the floor 
plan being tested and asked to make any de- 


period of the HHFA contact. Other aspects of this research are 
presented by the author in ‘‘An Experimental Approach to 
Housing Research,”’ Journal of Home Economics, 50 (Febru- 
ary, 1958), pp. 99-101. 

1 The outside dimensions of the house were restricted to 
this size for the first three families tested; however, the 
house was designed in such a way that it can be expanded to 
32 feet by 46 feet. 
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sired changes or rearrangements whenever and 
wherever the need for such changes became evi- 
dent. The test family was also required to re- 
submit a drawing of their ideal arrangement of 
the 24 feet by 36 feet rectangle at the end of 
each plan-period in order to determine the in- 
fluence of specific plans in the process of at- 
titude change. At this same time, the family 
was required to indicate desired changes in the 
house plans that they had drawn up prior to 
living in the experimental house. An extensive 
revision of the family’s original plans had usu- 
ally been made by the time the family had lived 
in the last plan. 

Use of the various rooms in the house was 
determined by an “activity log.” This consisted 
of the family keeping a daily record of all of 
the activities carried on in the house—where, by 
whom, and when—for one-half of each plan- 
period. 

Electric-eyes were used to study traffic flow 
within the house for the first three families, but 
due to mechanical difficulties with the electric- 
eyes, little was learned from them. Door count- 
ers were located on each of the outside doors. 

Although the research personnel were fully 
aware that good experimental design requires 
that all relevant variables be held constant while 
only one design feature is manipulated, the 
research committee decided that it would not be 
possible to conform to this ideal and still meet 
the requirements specified by the project spon- 
sor. Usually several variables had to be manipu- 
lated from plan to plan. However, furniture, 
storage space, kitchen facilities, bath facilities, 
and laundry facilities were identical for all 
plans. Moreover, all families lived in the 
same structure. The outside dimensions of the 
house for the first three families were 24 feet 
by 36 feet. 


FAMILY REACTIONS? 


Typical of the reactions of the families who 
occupied the house are those of the mother of 
the first family. Although her reactions illustrate 
some of the things this family liked and did not 
like, no generalizations are warranted. More- 
over, it should be emphasized that, since two or 
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more design features were manipulated from 
plan to plan, the specific cause and effect can be 
assumed but not proven. 

The largest living-dining room tested was 
11 feet 8 inches by 21 feet and the smallest was 
11 feet by 15 feet. Only combined living-dining 
rooms were tested, not separate living rooms 
and separate dining rooms. Usually the mother’s 
acceptability of the living-dining room increased 
with its size, which in turn seemed to influence 
the acceptability of the many other features in 
the house, having somewhat of a “halo” effect. 
The mother wanted the living room located on 
the back side of the house. 

Two basic kitchen arrangements were tested, 
the U-type and the L-type.* The basic size of the 
U-type kitchen was always 8 feet by 8 feet; 
however, with the exception of one plan, it was 
always augmented by eating space opposite the 
U. The L-type kitchen ranged from 9 feet by 13 
feet to 11 feet 8 inches by 17 feet 6 inches. 
In general, the mother preferred the U-type 
kitchen arrangement to the L-type, providing 
there was enough space to eat in the kitchen. 
She always wanted eating space in the kitchen. 
At times, however, she was unhappy about there 
not being enough space for others to help her 
or to keep her company while she worked 
within the U. 

Laundry arrangements varied as to location 
but always consisted of an automatic washer and 
an automatic dryer. These facilities were lo- 
cated in the following areas: kitchen, basement, 
and bathroom. The mother ranked the location 
of the laundry arrangements as follows (from 
best to least adequate): (1) kitchen, (2) bath- 
room, and (3) basement. Concerning the 





2 The material in this section is derived from ‘Family 
Reactions to Plan Variations,’’ Rudard A. Jones and Byron 
E. Munson, Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Short Course 
in Residential Construction, University of Illinois Small 
Homes Council, 1953; and the Small Homes Council’s un- 
published report to HHFA, Final Report, Design Criteria for 
Space in Dwellings, HHFA Project O-T-37. The author is 
indebted to the Small Homes Council for permission to use 
these data. 

® The U-type of kitchen consists of facilities such as the 
stove, refrigerator, and sink and work top areas arranged 
along three walls in a U-shaped pattern; in the L-type of 
kitchen, these facilities are typically arranged along two out- 
side walls. 
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bathroom-laundry arrangements, the mother 
said, 

I don’t like the idea of using the bathroom as 

a workshop and having to clear the lint out of 

the bathtub before we bathe. It is more con- 

venient to do the wash; less steps are involved. 

The noise from the washing process is con- 

fined, and the bathroom is designed to ac- 

commodate the moisture from the washing proc- 
ess. 
The laundry in the basement was disliked be- 
cause of the inconvenience of walking up and 
down the basement steps; however, the mother 
did like having the laundry out of sight in the 
basement. 

The sleeping arrangements consisted of either 
two or three bedrooms, with the smallest bed- 
room 7 feet 4 inches by 8 feet 10 inches and 
the largest 10 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 4 inches. 
The mother always wanted three bedrooms so 
that her boy and girl could have separate bed- 
rooms; however, when three bedrooms were 
provided, she was frequently dissatisfied with 
the smaller size of the rooms since the children 
played in their bedrooms. The mother always 
wanted the parents’ bedroom larger than the 
children’s bedrooms. 

Only one or two observations may be haz- 


arded concerning the research thus far.” Atti- 
tudes concerning adequacy of the various rooms 
in terms of size seemed to be directly related to 
the size of rooms the parents had been accus- 
tomed to in the past. Two things usually de- 
termined the way in which a room or facility 
was used: (1) the living pattern of the family, 
and (2) the facilities provided. The actual use 
usually represented a compromise between the 
living pattern and the actual facilities provided. 
If there was a sharp conflict between the two, 
and, if there was a reasonable alternate way of 
doing the activity in question, the family living 
pattern was invariably the deciding factor. 


EVALUATION 


The principal merit of the laboratory tech- 
nique of housing research is that it is possible 
for the researcher to hold constant variables 
such as neighborhood, furniture, and room sizes 
and arrangement. The major difficulty with the 
technique as herein described is that it is quite 
costly and time consuming. One of the greatest 
costs stems from the periodical revision of the 
floor plan and facilities; however, this cost 
could be greatly reduced by using five or six 


houses of a more permanent nature. 





Child Care Services in England 


“In England it was estimated that in at least half of the middle income and working class 
families mothers work outside the home even when there are small children, and there are many 
day nurseries similar to the best of our child care centers, run by the government. . . . However, one 
unfortunate result of Dr. Bowlby’s revealing studies of the tragic effects of lack of maternal love 
and care in the development of infants is a trend toward closing child care centers and nursery 
schools to make it harder for mothers to be away. This misinterpretation of Bowlby’s study, which 
deals with infants totally deprived of maternal care during the first year of life distresses the 
leaders in the Nursery School Ass’n and National Council of Day Nurseries, who recognize the 
great value to children in the later preschool years, even those from most privileged homes, of 
having a few hours a day in a well conducted nursery school, and the great advantage of children 
whose mothers must work of having a really good nursery rather than the relatively unsupervised 
care they would have in a private home. Is this misinterpretation in part because both on the con- 
tinent and in England the term infant schools is used through the primary grades?” (Source: Kath- 
erine Whiteside Taylor in Parent Cooperative PreSchools of America, Newsletter, Vol 1, No. 3, 
September, 1958.) 
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Family Life Education in This Scientific Age* 


THOMAS POFFENBERGER 
University of California 


IN THE post Sputnik period, to be socially 
acceptable, one must attack education. With 
most people it is, of course, nothing but a fad. 
They have little idea what they are attacking 
or why they are attacking it. There are others, 
however, who are serious and well meaning and 
who are truly concerned about the status of edu- 
cation in the United States today. One of the 
major points of the critics is that less time is 
needed for frills and more time for good solid 
learning. Subject matter such as driver educa- 
tion, cooking classes, and personal adjustment 
have been pointed out repeatedly as examples 
of frills. The work in family life education is 
often considered one of the courses in personal 
adjustment, and so those of us who are inter- 
ested in this area are much involved. There are 
many answers which can be given to the critics. 
Seemingly, many of them are unaware of the 
history of the growth of secondary education 
in England and in this country as it changed 
from a school for aristocratic youth to one in 
which the philosophy was equal education for 
all regardless of individual differences in ability, 
and the problems this change has brought about. 
It seems, however, that the important point we 
need to get across to the critics lies not in his- 
tory, but in theories of learning and motivation. 
If these critics could sit, as most of us here have, 
and listen to the concern and anxieties of stu- 
dents, they could not avoid the realization that 
these students have not been learning up to 
their potential. Sound mental health and a 
mind receptive to learning tend to go together. 
In our society, the greatest concern of adoles- 
cents and youths is their relationship with their 
peers of both sexes. Courses in family relations 
should help students to work through problems 
which otherwise negatively affect their learning 
in academic areas. I believe these courses can be 


* Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the National 
Council on Family Relations, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon, August, 1958. 
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justified, if only on the basis of increased pro- 
ficiency in learning in the more academic sub- 
ject matter areas. Naturally, this is in addition to 
the values that we all feel such studies have in 
the future marital adjustment and child rear- 
ing practices of those who have been enrolled. 
Critics who recommend a return to curricula 
without courses in human relations education 
are ignoring important changes in our culture. 
Today’s youth must grow to maturity in a heter- 
ogeneous society that presents a maze of prob- 
lems that were not faced even a few generations 
ago. We say that life is easier today. It is in a 
physical sense, but in some ways as it becomes 
easier physically, it becomes more difficult from 
a psychological standpoint. Unfortunately, all 
our mechanical devices have not helped us to 
handle our emotional problems. Thus, rather 
than omitting courses which will help young 
people in their emotional development, it is 
increasingly important to include them in the 
curricula. 

Ideally, I would agree with those who feel 
that this type of education should be done in 
the home. Realistically, because of the way our 
society is now constituted, this, unfortunately, 
rarely happens. There are a number of reasons 
for this. In the first place, in a society such as 
ours, that does not condition parents to release 
their children, teen-agers must break away from 
their parents. Since many feel that confiding in 
parents is childish, there is interference with a 
close confidential relationship. Also, the fact 
that parents are in a position of authority pre- 
sents the same barrier to counseling that faces 
a dean of men or a dean of women. There are 
other deterrent factors, such as the suspicious 
nature of the adults remembering their own 
youth and knowing what they, themselves, 
might have done if they had had the same op- 
portunities as their adolescent sons and daugh- 
ters. Many parents feel guilt over their own 
present behavior, either real or imagined, and 
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project this misbehavior upon their teen-age 
children. These conditions mean that the schools 
must do what parents at the present time seem 
to be unable to do. Therefore, we can say there 
is justification for family life courses, but as in 
all things, there is room for improvement, and 
while we are under fire we might well use the 
attack to motivate ourselves toward self-im- 
provement rather than to spend too much time 
in indignant and unproductive self-defense. A 
few points have come to my own mind, that I 
feel we might consider. 

I think it is perhaps unfortunate that so much 
of our teaching and research has dealt with ‘‘ad- 
justment” and “happiness.” It seems to me that 
both of these terms are far too vague to be effec- 
tive in teaching desired concepts to students. I 
believe we can increase students’ understanding 
if we abandon vague terminology and make 
more use of words having more specific mean- 
ing which relate to personality dynamics. I 
would like to go further and say that we need 
to work more with sociological and psycho- 
logical theory in our classes. These disciplines 
are developing theoretical constructs that can be 
of value to us. For example, we too often debate 
the pros and cons of marital conflict, paying 
little or no attention to the sizeable amount of 
literature on hostility and aggression. For exam- 
ple, the tension-reduction aspects of hostility 
have been pointed out as an effective technique 
for solving relationship needs, given particular 
types of personalities. LeShan (3)* has pointed 
out that hostility per se is a relationship and is 
actually far preferable to no relationship. A child 
who feels psychologically isolated from a parent 
may goad him to anger in an attempt to get at- 
tention and the same applies to husband-wife 
relationships. This type of material seldom finds 
itself in marriage courses, yet it would give sound 
basis to a discussion of marital conflict. Another 
example of what I mean in using theoretical con- 
cepts is Festinger’s theory of cognitive disso- 
nance. (1) He has formulated many theoretical 
concepts as part of a general theory that can be of 
use to us. One of his theories is, 


* Parenthetical numbers refer to the bibliography at the 
conclusion of the article. 
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Dissonance almost always exists after a decision 
has been made between two or more alternatives. 
The cognitive elements corresponding to positive 
characteristics of the rejected alternatives, and 
those corresponding to negative characteristics of 
the chosen alternatives, are dissonant with the 
knowledge of the action that has been taken. 


What this means, of course, is that whenever a 
decision has to be made between two alterna- 
tives, the concern over the decision will be in 
proportion to the awareness of the positive 
elements in the rejected alternative and the neg- 
ative elements in the selected alternative. This 
theory might be used in a class in developing 
understanding in young people of the concern 
some feel about not being sure of their choice 
after one of two possible marriage partners 
has been selected. According to Festinger’s hy- 
pothesis, if a choice has been made between two 
possibilities, the individual's concern will tend 
to be in proportion to the positive characteristics 
he feels the rejected person had and the nega- 
tive characteristics consciously or unconsciously 
felt to be possessed by the chosen person. 

Another of Festinger’s hypotheses states, 
“The magnitude of the dissonance or conso- 
nance which exists between two clusters of cog- 
nitive elements will be a direct function of the 
importance of these two elements.” Thus we 
can point out that according to this hypothesis, 
the importance of differences in religion or 
family background will depend upon how much 
these differences mean to the individuals in- 
volved. Now we can say that Festinger’s hypoth- 
eses are just restatements of material that has 
been used for some time. This may be so, but 
my argument is that his theories are based upon 
research and give badly needed structure to our 
thinking. The use of such theoretical constructs, 
if well handled, can make our teaching more 
effective and put the field of family sociology 
on a sounder footing. 

In regard to methods of presentation, I think 
that we sometimes cause justified criticism. The 
importance of involving the student in the sub- 
ject matter remains unquestioned, but one won- 
ders if the increasing use of films, sociodrama, 
group discussion, buzz sessions, et cetera is not 
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often a rationale to get out of the job of pre- 
paring and giving lectures. I have been con- 
cerned for some time regarding the effectiveness 
of films (4) and I believe that we need to be 
careful not to waste class time with films of 
questionable value. My own experience with 
college students has led me to believe that the 
superficiality of many of the films we now use 
causes them to fall in this category. However, 
some of the mental health films are well worth 
showing, such as “Feelings of Depression,” 
“Angry Boy,” and “Preface to a Life.” 

If we use group discussion, it should be more 
than a poorly guided bull session to be of value. 
To prevent group discussion from becoming a 
pooling of ignorance, the instructor needs to be 
constantly aware of the content of the discus- 
sion, directing it when necessary, and presenting 
research facts where they would be helpful. 

I am sure that we all enjoy sociodrama, but I 
am not at all sure that the average teacher, lack- 
ing intensive training in group dynamics, can 
use it effectively as a learning device. I am 
afraid that more often than not it is used to 
entertain rather than to educate. 

Finally, I do not believe that we have yet 
found any technique to replace a lecture where 
the instructor is willing to keep up with the 
literature and take the time needed for each 
preparation. 

In terms of subject matter, about once a year 
some lone soul decries the ever decreasing refer- 
ences to the historical antecedents of the Ameri- 
can family. I know that the historical develop- 
ment of the family is not a particularly popular 
subject matter area with the students; however, 
I do not believe that this is sufficient cause to 
delete such material from family life education 
courses. For myself, I do not see how it is pos- 
sible for anyone to understand the problems fac- 
ing the family today without some understand- 
ing of its past history. Not only do we need to 
teach what we already know about it, we need 
people with an historical bent to open it up 
again as an area for research. 

The time one has in a course is limited, but I 
believe that since many students do not take a 
course in the family as an institution, some ref- 
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erence needs to be made to a few points that 
might seem to fit more properly in such a course. 
Location of residence, for example, can often 
be a significant factor in family satisfaction. A 
young family may well have a choice between 
living in the apartment house zone as compared 
with a more suburban area. Aside from their 
obvious physical advantages and disadvantages, 
students need to understand the social interac- 
tion patterns that usually develop in each type 
of residential location if they are to make a 
choice that will be, personally, the most satisfac- 
tory for them. 

In addition, it seems to me that students in 
our classes need to become aware of the un- 
solved social problems of abortion and prostitu- 
tion as well as of the sex problems of the single 
person, the divorced, and the widowed. Not 
only are these pressing concerns of our society, 
but many students will become personally in- 
volved themselves in such problems. 

I think the area where we have fallen down 
most seriously is in sex education. I believe this 
is true from the junior high to college level. It 
seems to me that we have overplayed the point 
that sex education is just family life education, 
with the result that many times little, if any, 
attention is actually given to it. What we have 
done is to give ourselves an excellent rationale 
for not doing what many of us regard as a some- 
what unpleasant job—namely dealing frankly 
with the problems that young people face in 
regard to sex in our society. At the present time, 
I am writing a report of a lecture which I gave 
to two sections of eighth grade girls in a home- 
making class last year. Their teacher had asked 
them to write out any questions they might have 
on boy-girl relationships and place them in a 
question box. She read them after class and then 
came to see me for advice. A few of the ques- 
tions will indicate her problem: “What happens 
when you are seduced ?”; “What do you do on 
your wedding night?”; “How do you have in- 
tercourse?”’; “Is it safe for young girls to have 
an abortion ?”; ‘“‘How do you stop from having 
a baby after you are pregnant?”; “Does it hurt 
to have intercourse?”; “Why are men so 
eager?”’; “How does a boy rape or fuck you?” ; 
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“How do you fuck?’; “What does fuck 
mean ?”’, 

About half of the students wrote questions of 
this type. The teacher was quite disturbed that 
the girls would ask such questions since she felt 
that they were not “that type,” most of them 
coming from “very nice” homes. The answer, of 
course, is why shouldn’t they ask such questions, 
and why shouldn’t they get frank answers? If 
we, as family life educators can’t provide stu- 
dents with the answers, who is going to do it? 
Again, we can say that it should be done in the 
home. Questions about sex, we have told parents 
for a long time now, should be answered just 
as frankly as questions about any other subject. 
While it is true that a few parents are un- 
doubtedly able to do as we suggest, most never 
are quite able to get beyond the, “Oh, you 
grew in mother’s uterus” stage. The fact is that 
sex is not like any other subject matter and it 
probably cannot be handled like any other ma- 
terial by most people, including ourselves, with- 
out a good deal of experience and self-analysis. 

At the present time, I am working with a 
high school that has a high percentage of pre- 
marital pregnancies, In the preliminary survey 
of these students, most of them indicated that 
more information and discussion is needed in 
the sex area. I might point out here that my’ 
research indicates that the attitude regarding 
the need or lack of need for such information 
is highly correlated with the dating status of the 
student. The more advanced a student is in 
terms of his relationships with the opposite sex, 
the more he is likely to feel the area needs dis- 
cussion. I think that this is important since 
some opponents of sex education take the feel- 
ings of a few disinterested students and use 
them when pointing out lack of need. The few 
students who said there was no need for such 
information were all in the non-dating category. 
To me, as I examine the preliminary data of 
this small sample, the one thing that stands out 
about these students is their lack of understand- 
ing of the motives and needs of the opposite 
sex; the lack of trust, fear of exploitation, and 
often open hostility. The girls believe the boys 
are out for all they can get and that all they are 
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interested in is sex. The boys can’t understand 
the girls need a responsive or affectional relation- 
ship. Two of the boys said that they resented 
having to tell a girl they loved her before she 
would give in and have sexual intercourse. One 
of them complained that it makes him feel guilty. 
Counseling cases lead me to believe that very 
often this attitude of mistrust and covert or 
overt hostility carries over into the adult period 
and interferes with marital adjustment. 

At the more advanced level, I believe we 
suffer from the lack of any theoretical construct 
regarding premarital sexual behavior. Under- 
standably, we tend to talk from our own back- 
grounds. Those who have been brought up in a 
conservative and relatively happy home tend to 
uphold the family mores. The rebels, as well as 
some extremists in psychotherapy, recommend 
sexual freedom. As far as I know, Kirkendall 
(2) is the only one who has ventured forth 
with anything that resembles an original ap- 
proach to the subject and I hope that he con- 
tinues with the formulation of his concepts. 
This, I feel, is the type of thing we need. Kirk- 
endall approaches premarital sexual behavior 
from the standpoint of relationships. He be- 
lieves premarital coitus should not be considered 
good or bad in itself, but that it should be con- 
sidered in terms of what effect it has upon the 
total relationship of the couple. There is much 
to be said for this approach since there is no 
doubt that in many cases the relationship is 
strengthened, in part, through premarital coitus. 
However, I believe a possible weakness in this 
approach is that it assumes that the couple is 
able to deal with sex largely on an intellectual 
level and that they can thus weigh for them- 
selves the negative and positive aspects of coitus. 
My own experience with students has led me to 
believe that a great many of them do not feel 
that they are able to make up their own minds, 
but are asking for outside guidance on the 
issue. They want to know what is “right” and 
what is ‘‘wrong,” which in our culture of course 
tends to be a characteristic response to many 
types of situations. 

A quick review of the anthropological litera- 
ture indicates that most societies use a directive 
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rather than a non-directive approach in regard 
to all areas of sex. I would make a tentative hy- 
pothesis, then, that considering the strong bio- 
logical nature of the sex drive in man, that 
sexual behavior in any society cannot be ap- 
proached from a moral basis—that is, where the 
individual is allowed to deduce his behavior 
from general principles. On the contrary, sexual 
behavior must be regarded as a pious dictate 
where the behavior is not left up to the individ- 
ual, but is rigidly controlled by social sanctions." 
Premarital coitus must then either be regarded 
as proper or improper. There can, of course, be 
transitional stages from one attitude to the other, 
and it would seem that we are in such a period 
at the present time in our own society. With the 
more liberal attitude toward premarital sex, the 
lessening of guilt in regard to sex activity, and 
the lack of adult supervision during courting, 
I believe the trend in the direction of permis- 
sive premarital coitus will continue. The other 
alternative, of course, might be a revival of re- 
ligious piety which once again would proclaim 
the values of chastity. 

Because this is our own society that we are 


talking about and because we are the products 
of it, we ourselves as researchers and teachers 


1 For a preliminary outline of our theory of ‘‘Morality’’ 
and ‘‘Piety’’ see (5). 


often have as difficult a time as the students in 
looking objectively at the changes that are tak- 
ing place. In spite of this, however, I believe 
that we must attempt, at least in our profes- 
sional lives, to be as objective as possible. For 
myself, I am not concerned about premarital 
coitus as such. I am concerned about forced mar- 
riages, too early marriages, abortions, illegiti- 
mate children, and perhaps more important 
than all, the lack of understanding betweer. boys 
and girls today which again, I am afraid, often 
carries over into the adult period. 

It seems to me that if we are to improve 
these situations, we must determine the realities 
of present day sex behavior of youngsters in the 
adolescence and youth periods with the best re- 
search methods we have at our disposal, then 
face these realities and deal with them frankly. 
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Russian Education of Children 


In Russia, school begins for children at six years of age, and the yearly program is ten months, 
with vacation for summer camp. Eleven years elapse before the Soviet student reaches college, 
which he may attend through State paid fees if his parents cannot pay and if he has ability. Young 
people work hard, for education is considered a privilege. The Russian system requires discipline and 
has made great advances since the revolution, at which time only 10 per cent of the population 
was literate. Today only 10 per cent cannot read. (Source: Summary of a talk by Mrs. Roosevelt, 
printed in Parent Cooperative PreSchools of America, Newsletter, Vol. 1, No. 3, September, 1958.) 
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Toward a Student-Centered Marriage Course: 
A Progress Report* 


THOMAS L. GILLETTE 
National Institute of Mental Health, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare 


IN RECENT years there has been increasing 
attention paid to the development of student- 
centered courses in the college level. A special 
case of this interest has been the discussion 
about the movement toward “functional” mar- 
riage courses. Texts have been especially de- 
signed for such courses, in terms of meeting the 
needs of the student rather than reflecting the 
predispositions and research interests of the au- 
thors. (There is a real question, of course, as to 
the degree of success achieved by these attempts 
at functional texts.) Related to this trend has 
been a subtle but significant pointing up of the 
role and importance of family research which 
produces findings which are relevant to and use- 
ful to the subjects of that research. Nelson Foote 
has referred to this as functional research, ‘‘re- 
search the excellence of which can be judged 


by the degree to which it facilitates through in- 
creased understanding the living of its sub- 
jects.”* The informal experiment which is de- 
scribed in this report represents what might be 
seen as a convergence of these two trends, as 
the writer sought to combine research in the 


* This writer is indebted to Reuben Hill for the per- 
missive academic situation which facilitated the exploratory 
research discussed in this paper, and to the staff of the 
Family Study Center at the University of Chicago for pro- 
viding the impetus and the operational framework. 

1See, for example, Nathaniel Cantor, The Dynamics of 
Learning, Buffalo, New York: Henry Stewart, Publisher, 1956. 

2 The concept of ‘‘functional’’ is often used interchange- 
ably with ‘‘student-centered.’’ It refers to a student-centered 
rather than a subject matter-centered course, one which meets 
the needs and interests of the student as defined by the 
student as well as the instructor. See, for example: Lawrence 
S. Bee, ‘‘Evaluating Education for Marriage and Family 
Living,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 14 (May, 1952), 
pp. 97-103, and Nathaniel Cantor, ‘‘The Teaching and Learn- 
ing of Sociology,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 55 (July, 
1949), pp. 18-24. This writer views Lester Kirkendall’s recent 
Syllabus and Reading Guide for Courses in Marriage and 
Family Relations (Department of Family Life, Oregon State 
College), as an excellent approach to a functional marriage 
course. 

8 Nelson N. Foote, ‘‘The Appraisal of Family Research,’ 
Marriage and Family Living, 19 (February, 1957), p. 98. 
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development of interpersonal competency* with 
an attempt to develop a student-centered course 
in Marriage and the Family,® the former being 
seen as functional research. 

This research was specifically concerned with 
three questions: (1) is it possible to effect 
changes in interpersonal competency within the 
framework of a college level course in Marriage 
and the Family; (2) what is the relationship 
between participation in a role-playing experi- 
ment within such a course and the internaliza- 
tion of orthodox course knowledge and atti- 
tudes; and (3) what are the attitudes of stu- 
dents toward participation in such a role-playing 
experiment ? 


THE NATURE OF THE COURSE 


One hundred and one students were enrolled 
in an undergraduate course in Marriage and the 
Family, meeting twice each week for a lecture 
or a film. This larger group was divided into 
five discussion groups of approximately twenty 
each for a third weekly meeting. Two of these 
five groups were led by the writer. Although no 
specific attempts were made at matching, these 
two groups were fairly comparable in terms of 
age and sex composition, and year in school. 
Ten students, five males and five females, were 
selected by the writer from one of these groups 
in which fourteen students volunteered to par- 
ticipate in the experiments discussed in this re- 
port. The remaining students continued along 
the somewhat orthodox lines of group discus- 
sion meetings. The experimental group (later 
dubbed the Autonomy Group by its members) 


4 For an elaboration of the concept of interpersonal com- 
petence as it is used in this report, see Nelson N. Foote and 
Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Identity and Interpersonal Compe- 
tence, Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1955, pp. 
36-60. 

5 The course in question was conducted at the University 
of North Carolina, fall semester, 1957. 
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met once a week for a period of from two to 
two and three-fourths hours. In addition, they 
were required to attend the regularly scheduled 
lectures and films, and were responsible for the 
assignments and examinations required of the 
rest of the students. Thus, they increased the 
amount of time actively spent in the course, 
without a decrement in amount of work re- 
quired. 


GrouP ACTIVITIES 


The group's activities were, in a sense, repli- 
cating some of the research carried out by mem- 
bers of the Family Study Center at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago.* That research has been pri- 
marily concerned with autonomy, empathy, crea- 
tivity, and judgment as components of interper- 
sonal competency. Time and personnel limita- 
tions forced this writer to limit his research to 
one component, autonomy, although measures of 
other components were obtained. This is the 
component investigated by Oscar and Eleanor 
Eggers, who found support for the hypothesis 
that participant experimentation with small 
groups of volunteers can result in an increase in 
the individual’s autonomy.’ They found move- 
ment toward greater autonomy occurring in 
quasi-family groups in which role-playing, dis- 
cussion, and spontaneous social interaction are 
oriented toward the development of autonomy. 
The research with the UNC autonomy group 
used similar situational stimuli, role-playing, 
and discussion techniques, and supports the 
findings of the Eggers.® 


©The methods and techniques utilized in this research 
were modeled upon those presented in Nelson N. Foote, 
et al., Developing Interpersonal Competence: A Manual of 
Procedures, (unpublished manuscript), Chicago: Family Study 
Center, University of Chicago, 1956. The interested reader is 
encouraged to look into this manual for details of role- 
playing procedures, leadership tasks, structuring of scenes, 
et cetera. The following reference is to a summary of some 
of the research and literature in role-playing; there is a 
highly relevant ninety-four item bibliography: Rosemary 
Lippitt and Anne Hubbell, ‘‘Role-playing for Personnel and 
Guidance Workers: Review of the Literature with Suggestions 
for Application,’’ Group Psychotherapy, 9 (August, 1956), 
pp. 89-114, 

' Jbid., Chapter I, p. 2. 

®This research utilized the Eggers’ conceptualization of 
autonomy. Autonomy is defined as ‘‘acting with security as 
one chooses to act.’’ It refers to self-direction and self-govern- 
ment of behavior in an interpersonal situation. It is an ability 
to act in a certain way in a given situation, rather than a 
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Each member of the UNC autonomy group 
was seen individually prior to the first meeting 
of the group, during which time the writer dis- 
cussed in some detail the nature of the experi- 
ment, and encouraged the student to talk about 
any of the feelings he may have had relative to 
group participation. It appears that this facili- 
tated identification of the student with the 
group, and functioned as a factor in the high 
level of attendance during the semester.® 

As in the Eggers’ experiment, the major 
group activities were role-playing, followed by 
permissive discussion using the role-playing as 
a point of departure. The role-playing scenes 
were all placed within a context relative to the 
course in Marriage and the Family, and all roles 
were either family roles (husband, wife, par- 
ent, child) or courtship-related roles (fiance, 
“steady,” et cetera). The scenes were structured 
not only to reflect movement within the course 
proper, but also to parallel personal interests of 
group members as related to marriage and fam- 
ily living. In the event that the two foci should 
not be synot:;mcus, the latter was always given 
top priority. That is, the interests of the stu- 
dents were seen as paramount to the interests 
of the group leader, the text, or the course, per 
se. 

In addition, all of the role-playing situations 
were structured in such a way as to emphasize 
the autonomy implications of the scene. That 
is, the actor(s) felt that this was a situation in 
which autonomous behavior was called for. 





static state of being. It involves the clarity of the actor's 
concept of self, his self-respect, self-reliance, and self-control. 
In the initial definition, ‘‘with security’ means confidently, 
comfortably, feeling at ease, and this implies the self- 
identification, ‘‘I am okay,”’ “I can handle this.’’ ‘‘As one 
chooses to act’’ implies the self-identification ‘‘There are 
alternatives and I am free to act in any of several ways.’’ 
Autonomous action consists, then, in self-identification sche- 
matically represented by this statement: ‘I can comfortably 
handle this situation in any of several ways, according to 
my choice.’’ (A more thorough analysis of the concept is 
found in Eggers, Ibid., Chapter I, pp. 2-9.) 

® There were three absences during the semester, one due 
to a member’s wife giving birth to a daughter. 

2° Course material which group members defined as not 
relevant to them was rendered residual, although they were 
aware that they would be held responsible for it on examina- 
tion as would any other student. This sort of procedure might 
provide some interesting insights into the discrepancies between 
what text writers define as functional and what the student 
himself sees as functional. 
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TABLE I. NUMBER OF anand MEMBERS WHO INCREASED IN AUTONOMY AS 
ASURED BY ASSESSMENT DATA 








None Slight 


Some Marked Total 





Autonomy Group ) ro) 
Control Group 7 2 


4 6 10 
I ° 10 





These were situations in which the actor's self- 
confidence was challenged, in which he was 
called upon to act in a autonomous manner, and 
in which emotional involvement was maxi- 
mized. 

The meetings were held in the home of the 
writer, the group leader. This acted to minimize 
the effects of the student-faculty relationship 
which seems to have a tendency to cast the stu- 
dent, as well as the faculty member, in a stereo- 
typed role, limiting the amount of freedom of 
psychological movement necessary for successful 
emotional involvement in role-playing. Rela- 
tionships were on a first name basis by the sec- 
ond meeting, and the meetings throughout the 
semester were characterized by a mutual friend- 
liness not ordinarily found in the orthodox 
classroom situation. The Autonomy Group rap- 
idly assumed the characteristics of a primary 
group, similar in some aspects to the groups 
formed by psychiatrists in group therapy work. 


THE FINDINGS 


Each member of the Autonomy Group, as 
well as each member of a control group of ten 
students participating in the orthodox discussion 
group, was tested at the beginning and again 
at the end of the semester's experiment. Three 
measures of autonomy were utilized: (1) a role- 
playing test developed by the Eggers, scored 
by the group leader and a trained observer; (2) 
a self-assessment rating form developed by the 
writer from statements collected by the Eggers 
from individuals who had increased in auton- 
omy during their experimental research; and 
(3) a rating of each individual’s autonomy by 
the other group members. Thus, there were two 
sets of data, pre and post, on each individual in 
the two groups. These two sets of scores were 
compared and the differences between the two 
categorized in terms of amount of increase in 
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autonomy. The results of this analysis are pre- 
sented in Table I. 

These assessment data suggest a positive an- 
swer to the first question, is it possible to effect 
change in interpersonal competency, in this case, 
autonomy, within the framework of a college 
level course in Marriage and the Family? 

A second question must now be asked: what 
is the relationship between participation in such 
a group and the internalization of the knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and factual data which the stu- 
dent is exposed to during such a course? In all 
but a few rare instances, the college instructor 
is still required to evaluate a student's participa- 
tion in a course throught the medium of various 
testing devices, for example, the true false quiz, 
the essay test, et cetera. There are, of course, 
significant questions to be asked as to the 
validity of the various current processes of eval- 
uation, but such an inquiry is not the purpose of 
this paper. We are here concerned with the 
gtades these students received in this course. 
The grades were determined on the basis of two 
objective examinations, three written reaction 
reports, a personality self-analysis, and participa- 
tion in the discussion groups. All students took 
the same examinations, and the criteria of eval- 
uation of the other items was constant for all 
students. Each of these items was assigned a 
numerical score, and the sum of the scores was 
expressed in a letter grade. Of the ten students 
in the Autonomy Group, three received A, three 
received B, and four received C as a final course 
grade.12 When compared on a final total numer- 
ical score basis with students in four of the five 

41 It has not been a purpose of this paper to discuss prob- 
lems of validity and reliability of the instruments. Rather 
it has been concerned with some of the more significant and 
general factors relating to such an approach to teaching. 
Nevertheless, there are unique problems which arise in con- 
nection with observational instruments of this type, and the 
instructor-researcher should be thoroughly familiar with them. 


22 A indicates superior work, B is for the performance 
above average, C is average, D below average, F is failure. 
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discussion groups, four of the Autonomy Group 
members were in the fourth quartile, four in the 
third quartile, and two in the second quartile. 
When these values were arrayed from highest 
to lowest, it was found that the Autonomy 
Group members ranked one, three, seven, fif- 
teen, twenty-two, twenty-three, thirty-four, 
thirty-seven, forty-four, fifty—where the range 
was one to eighty-two.'* Thus eight of the ten 
ranked above the median value, and these same 
eight were above the mean value for the four 
groups. 

These data indicate that these ten students 
performed as well as or better than the average 
student in the course. They suggest that partici- 
pation in such a group is positively related to 
successful academic performance as evaluated 
through the measures presented above. 

In addition to the already mentioned evalua- 
tion devices, each student was measured on 
opinions on courtship, marriage and family 
issues at the beginning and again at the end of 
the course. This 104 item instrument was de- 
signed to reflect the basic themes and points of 
view offered in the course via the assigned read- 
ings, lectures, and films. Included in the instru- 
ment were items measuring the relative degree 
of authoritarian versus equalitarian attitudes 
toward the role of the spouses in marriage, the 
relative degree of restrictive versus permissive 
attitudes toward child-rearing practices, and atti- 
tudes toward certain aspects of mate selection, 
engagement, marital adjustment, family adjust- 
ment, and governmental policies regarding the 
family. These items are in the form of state- 
ments, seventy-four of which are marked by the 
student either Agree, Undecided, or Disagree. 
Of the remaining thirty statements, the student 
was instructed to select fifteen in conformance 
with certain instructions. Thus, a perfect score 
would be eighty-nine.** This paper is not con- 

18 Comparable data from the fifth discussion group was 
not available but from an examination of the final grades 
made by these students, there is nothing to indicate that 
scores made by this group differ significantly from the other 
groups. 

% A high score on the instrument indicated equalitarian 
and permissive attitudes, as well as a relative agreement with 
attitudes and themes of the course. Low scores indicated 


authoritarian and restrictive attitudes, and lack of agree- 
ment or correspondence with course points of view. 
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TABLE II. MEAN PRE AND POST SCORES OF AU’ 
TONOMY GROUP MEMBERS AS COMPARED 
WITH CLASS MEAN SCORES ON MEASURES 

OF OPINIONS ON COURTSHIP, MAR- 
RIAGE AND FAMILY ISSUES*{ 








Autonomy 
Group 


Mean Pre-Semester Score 53. 
Mean Post-Semester Score 64. 
Mean Semester Change 


Class 





3 
3 
11.0 





* Class here refers to the entire class minus the members 
of the Autonomy a. 

t These three pairs of mean scores were tested for signifi- 
cance of difterence between means, and none was found to be 
statistically significant even where a low level of significance 
was selected (5 per cent level of significance). 


cerned with an interpretation of the results of 
the test as such, but rather with the relationship 
of scores made by the Autonomy Group mem- 
bers and the rest of the class.15 Table II indi- 
cates the pre and post scores made on this 
instrument by the two groups, as well as the 
amount of change. 

These data suggest that participation in such 
a group is not related to what we might term 
“negative” attitude change. Rather these stu- 
dents experienced the same average positive 
change as the rest of the class. A comparison of 
pre-semester scores indicates that this group did 
not differ significantly in attitudes from the 
larger group at the beginning of the course, a 
factor which indicates that the final grades made 
by the Autonomy Group were not necessarily a 
function of a more favorable beginning attitu- 
dinal set. A more thorough analysis of the in- 
strument itself, as well as individual change, 
would be necessary if one were to carry the 
interpretation of these scores further. 

A final question has to do with the reaction 
of the group members to participation in the 
Autonomy Group. How did they feel about 
being in such a group? Did they think such a 
course has a place in a college level curriculum? 
No systematic research was carried through to 
answer these questions, but there is available 

%*A thorough analysis of teaching methods used over 
time in this course at the University of North Carolina is 
now in progress by Dorothy Pittman, and will appear in a 
future publication. That analysis will include a more thorough 


discussion and interpretation of the results secured by this 
measure. 
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data suggestive of affirmative answers to these 
questions, One indication is attendance. As 
noted, attendance was uniformly high, this de- 
spite the fact that it was made clear to the mem- 
bers that there would be no penalty for absences. 

Another indicator is amount of time spent 
in the meeting. It was originally proposed that 
the meetings last two hours. As the semester 
progressed the students proposed that the meet- 
ings last until the discussions they were involved 
in came to a natural end. In other words, the 
students were not watching the clock. This re- 
sulted in meetings lasting anywhere from two 
to two and one-fourth hours. 

Another measure of student reaction to this 
group came from the members of the orthodox 
discussion groups. As word of the Autonomy 
Group’s activities spread, there was a persistent 
demand from the orthodox group members to 
shift their activities to correspond with those of 
the Autonomy Group. This sort of reaction was 
felt in the following semester when the course 
was again offered, and a number of students 
requested specifically to be enrolled in the Au- 
tonomy Group. 

A last source of supporting data comes from 
written evaluations from the Autonomy Group 
members. At the end of the semester they were 
asked to compose an essay in which they were to 
evaluate the group’s activities. They were given 
no formal outline, but were encouraged to write 
as freely as they wished and to discuss any as- 
pects which they saw as relevant. Naturally one 
must be cautious in evaluating such data since 
factors such as “pleasing the instructor,” et 
cetera, are probably in operation. Nevertheless, 
this was a source of evaluation data, and it was 
secured from people who seemed to have in- 
creased in autonomous behavior, which may be 
an indication of relative validity of statements. 
The members were unanimous in approving of 
such a group and felt there was a definite place 
for such a “class” in the curriculum. 

One of the constant themes in the essays had 
to do with the impact of group participation 
upon self. Briefly stated, most of the students 
were strongly impressed with the amount of in- 
sight they had gained into themselves and into 
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their ways of interacting in interpersonal situa- 
tions. This was the thing that was “big” to 
them. They felt that they were experiencing 
gtowth in a vital area, one which is not nor- 
mally brought into focus in the college curricu- 
lum. There is, of course, a legitimate question 
to be raised here: should the college curriculum 
be responsible for this type of development ? 
This is a question that may best be answered 
by the operating policy of the institution and 
the pedagogical framework of the teaching fac- 
ulty within the system. At any rate, these stu- 
dents were enthusiastic over such an approach 
to teaching, and they felt that it was meeting 
their needs in a given area, as they defined those 
needs. This writer feels that this is an extremely 
important yardstick in measuring the value of a 
given course. 


CONCLUSION 


This research suggests an affirmative answer 
to the three questions presented at the outset of 
this article. There was an increase in interper- 
sonal competency among the members of the 
experimental group, they performed as well or 
better than the average student scholastically, 
and they unanimously felt that this approach to 
the teaching of Marriage and Family Living 
was a rewarding one. It must be added, how- 
ever, that this was a small group sample, se- 
lected on the basis of volunteer participation 
rather than for any given representativeness. 
One must be cautious in generalizing from the 
results. Further research needs to be done both 
on the techniques of group operation with col- 
lege students, and upon the instruments used to 
measure change in the various competency com- 
ponents. Further, this paper has not been con- 
cerned with the social, psychological processes 
involved in role-playing, nor with such prob- 
lems as the rationale for its use, the functions of 
the leader, and techniques for involving partici- 
pants and conducting discussions. Such factors 
are highly relevant. 

Many writers have argued for moving courses 
in Marriage and Family Living from the verbal 
level to the behavioral. This may well be one 
method of doing it. 
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Teaching Family Life Education Over Television* 


WILL DRUM 
General Extension Division and University of Oregon 


THOSE of us who believe in the basic need 
for family life education are constantly search- 
ing for methods by which this objective may be 
accomplished. It is the purpose of this article to 
share with others interested in the subject an ex- 
perience of the author in offering a television 
course entitled “Marriage and the Family” over 
a commercial television station, KPTV, Channel 
27, in Portland, Oregon. Thirty-six half-hour 
lectures were given, three times weekly (at 
10:30 A.M.) over a twelve week period. 

The course was offered under the auspices of 
the General Extension Division in the Oregon 
" State System of Higher Education on time do- 
nated by the station. Philip Hoffman, then Dean 
of the General Extension Division, and Don 
Larson, Assistant to the Dean, lent their full 
support and encouragement. Originally it was 
planned to offer college credit in connection 
with this television course but as there was too 
little time allowed to overcome the technical 
difficulties concerned with course requirements 
and grading, a compromise was adopted. View- 
ers were invited and encouraged to register for 
a correspondence course bearing the same title 
and available in the correspondence course sec- 
tion of the General Extension Division. Also 
it was suggested that students registered in that 
correspondence course might benefit from view- 
ing the television course. 

The title chosen, “Marriage and the Family,” 
was based on the desire for conformity with the 
title of the correspondence course. Actually, it 
was a course in family life education in a rather 
broad sense. It was clear to the instructor from 
the beginning that he was to reach the “viewer,” 
this intangible person, in 4is (more often her) 
living room. Though the instructor made it a 
definite point to keep the discussion on a colle- 


* Reprinted from The Coordinator, journal of the Oregon 
Coordinating Council on Social Hygiene and Family Life, 
Vol. 5, no, 4 (June, 1957), pp. 110-111. 
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giate and scholastic level, he did not wish to 
lose the golden opportunity to present what he 
had to say to a group which would be quite 
heterogeneous in terms of social, cultural, and 
intellectual background. Content was never sac- 
rificed, but in the presentation the instructor 
constantly reminded himself of the fact that he 
was talking to one or a few individuals in their 
homes. In this way a certain degree of intimacy 
was achieved as testified by the writers of “fan 
mail” who in large numbers said, “I felt you 
were talking to me in my living room.” 

One question seemed paramount: ‘What 
content should a course of this type have if it 
was to be offered to a large and diversified 
group of adults?” Since the course was con- 
ceived as a project in adult education in general, 
and in family life education specifically, content 
obviously depended on the basic convictions of 
the instructor with regard to what should be 
considered the most important aspect of family 
life education. 

It was the author’s firm belief that a basic 
knowledge of the dynamics of human behavior, 
and the emotional needs of people—children 
and adults—is fundamental to building sound 
behavior patterns in childhood, the cradle of 
family life education, and in marriage, its test- 
ing ground. With this in mind, the author pre- 
sented an introductory discussion of the mean- 
ing of behavior and of the concept of cause and 
effect in behavior. This was followed by a pres- 
entation of the stages in emotional development 
of the child, his basic emotional needs, possible 
pitfalls in having these needs fulfilled, and pos- 
sible effects of such pitfalls on personality make- 
up. Considerable time was spent on sex informa- 
tion and sex attitudes. 

The presentation of this material required 
about eighteen lectures; the remaining eighteen 
were devoted to marriage, the meeting place of 
two pre-maritally established personalities, and 
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psychological factors making for success or 
failure in marriage. Finally, some time was 
spent in discussing the psychological effect of 
divorce on the marriage partners and their chil- 
dren. In the closing lectures, suggestions were 
made for improving the parent-child and the 
marital relationships. 

It may be of interest to discuss briefly the 
methods used to present the material. A thirty- 
minute lecture over television, no matter on 
what subject, entails the danger of becoming 
monotonous. The obvious method of preventing 
monotony is to allow the viewer to shift his eyes 
occasionally from the lecturer to visual aids. 
However, these aids should not be used arti- 
ficially; they should be designed and placed as a 
natural means of illustrating and emphasizing 
the points under discussion. The visual aids 
used were graphic sketches and cut-out figures of 
parents, children, and symbols placed on a flan- 
nel board as well as drawings on a blackboard. 
For instance, to show the dependency of a small 
child on his parents, a sketch pictured a little 
boy between two towering giants. To show the 
concept that we carry into adult life the sum 
total of our emotional experiences, and that 
many of these are unknown to us, the sketch of 
an iceberg was prepared with only one-eighth 
visible above water, and seven-eighths, the un- 
known aspects, invisible beneath the surface of 
the water. 

Donald Somerville of the General Exten- 
sion Division functioned as technical advisor 
throughout the course and took the responsi- 
bility for designing the visual aids, which were 
prepared under his direction by the Department 
of Visual Instruction, General Extension Divi- 
sion. He was extremely helpful. 

A “Viewer’s Guide” of fifty printed pages 
was prepared by the author to parallel the tele- 
vision lectures. It summarized the content of 
each lecture, indicating the week during which 
each particular subject would be discussed. This 
was to provide continuity for the benefit of 
those who were unable to view every lecture. 
The Guide contained a “Suggested Reading” 
list of eighteen books in the fields of child de- 
velopment, marriage and family living. The 
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““Viewer's Guide” was printed by the General 
Extension Division and offered for sale at fifty 
cents a copy. All five hundred copies were sold. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting and chal- 
lenging aspects of this project pertains to the 
lecturer’s relation to the viewers. The advice of 
the experts was “you must create in the viewer 
the feeling that you are talking to him; there- 
fore it is necessary to focus your eyes pretty 
much on the camera lens and to imagine that 
behind that lens there is the viewer to whom 
you are talking. You should even go one step 
farther and imagine that the lens is the viewer. 
Do not attempt to talk to the technicians on the 
floor of the studio. Pretend they do not exist.” 

This meant considerable adjustment for one 
who is used to speaking before students and 
lay-groups. A similar adjustment was necessary 
regarding the complete absence of a “give-and- 
take” or ‘feed back” to which we are so much 
accustomed, and on which a speaker is much 
dependent. There is no way of measuring reac- 
tions of this audience, be they positive or nega- 
tive, no asking of questions, no feeling of the 
mood of the audience. The lecturer is very 
much alone, and he has to keep his presentation 
alive for thirty minutes at a time. Moreover, he 
has to learn to bring the presentation to a logi- 
cal close within the rigid time limit from which 
there is no escape. Fortunately, none of these 
adjustments are difficult to make. 

The only bridge of communication between 
the lecturer and his viewers is “fan mail.” From 
time to time, the studio announcer invited writ- 
ten comments regarding the program. The re- 
sult was as satisfying as interesting. The station, 
the General Extension Division, and the lec- 
turer received an aggregate of about one thou- 
sand letters. The following are composite ex- 
amples taken from these letters. They need no 
comment. 


1. “This program has helped me personally 
more than any other one I have seen on televi- 
sion. I feel I am a better parent . . . wife now. 
I understand myself better . . . I am more 
tolerant.” 

2. “Let’s have more of this type of program.” 
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3. “Please repeat this course in the evening 
so that our husbands can see it.” 

4, “Every time your program is on, five or 
six of us neighbors gather around the television 
set. After the program we turn the receiver off 
and discuss what you have said.” (This in- 
formation was contained in an amazingly large 
number of letters.) 

5. “Please let me know when you will lecture 
again on childhood and marriage.” 

6. “The Viewer's Guide is very helpful, I 
have read from it to my husband in the eve- 
ning.” 

It may be noted that of these approximately 
one thousand letters only one was negative, 
stating that the lectures “don’t amount to a hill 
of beans.” The acceptance is interesting if one 
considers that such matters as sex information, 
masturbation, sex crimes, and frigidity were dis- 
cussed in complete frankness. 

In concluding this report it seems in order to 
attempt an evaluation of the project as a me- 
dium for family life education. The time of day, 
10:30 A.M., was obviously not the most favor- 
able one as far as reaching viewers is concerned. 
Neither has the station which made the time 
available the largest geographical coverage. 


Nevertheless, the General Extension Division 
has concluded, on the basis of the national rat- 
ing service Telepulse, that the program was 
viewed by approximately seven- to eight-thou- 
sand viewers each morning. This was the most 
conservative estimate. The result of a coinci- 
dental telephone survey conducted by the De- 
partment of Visual Instruction of the General 
Extension Division paralleled the Telepulse 
findings. Requests for the ‘““Viewer’s Guide” and 
inquiries regarding a repetition of the course 
are still coming in more than six months after 
the end of the course. 

If one compares the picture with what we 
can hope to accomplish in the classroom or in 
working with and speaking to lay groups, there 
can be no question that we in the field of family 
life education have within our reach a wonder- 
ful opportunity for moving closer toward our 
goals.? 


1The same course, fulfilling a considerable number of 
requests for repeating it, was offered again in the spring of 
1958, again over a commercial network. This time arrange- 
ments were made for students to register for the course for 
credit. One-hundred and five students registered for credit 
and completed the course. The Nielsen Audience Rating esti- 
mated that each lecture was viewed by an average of 10,800 
viewers. This time the course was offered on Sunday after- 
noons. 





Regional Differences in Health Levels 


tality rates among the middle-aged and elderly 
are found in the urban Atlantic states where 
deaths from heart disease and cancer are con- 
siderably above the national average. (Source: 
The 2-to-5 World News, March, 1958, p. 4) 


According to the Health Information Foun- 
dation, regional differences in health levels far 
overshadow city-country variations in the U. S. 
The highest mortality rate among mothers and 
newborns, infants, children, and young adults 
is found in the South-rural states. Record mor- 


Proximity Is Primary Factor in TB 


A study by Barbara Simonds, reported in 
Eugenics Review, points to proximity as the 
primary factor in the development of tubercu- 
losis. In the past, it was believed that heredity 
(in the form of inborn low resistance) had 
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much to do with which individuals contracted 
TB. Miss Simonds study of 405 twins indicates 
that exposure to infection is the essential factor 
in susceptibility to the disease. (Source: The 
2-to-5 World News, March, 1958, p. 2) 
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A Biosocial and Developmental Theory of Male 
and Female Sexuality 


FRANK K. SHUTTLEWORTH 
The City College of New York 


A REMARKABLE feature of the two Kinsey 
reports (1, 2)* is that a huge body of data 
yields so little positive theory about either hu- 
man sexuality or about male and female sexual- 
ity. Kinsey's general theory of human sexuality 
emphasizes mammalian heritage, individual con- 
stitutional differences, and environmental fac- 
tors, that is, conditioning, learning, previous ex- 
perience, and social pressures. There is nothing 
wrong with these emphases. They are simply 
inadequate. 

Kinsey’s theory of male and female sexuality 
has four emphases. Here, in respect to all four 
emphases, there is something seriously wrong. 
First, Kinsey is unable to find any biological dif- 
ferences between males and females which 
would account for the differences in their sexual 
behavior. Four chapters in the report on the 
female are devoted to this topic (1953: 567- 
641, 690-761). Nearly a hundred specific fac- 
tors are considered. Kinsey concludes that there 
are no anatomical, no physiological, no neuro- 
logical, and only slight hormonal differences 
which would account for the differences in sex- 
ual behavior. While the thoroughness and ob- 
jectivity of this analysis must be applauded, the 
conclusions are nevertheless, too sweeping. 

Second, as a corollary of this first emphasis, 
it is clearly implied that all or nearly all of the 
differences in the sexual behavior of males and 
females must be attributed to differences in con- 
ditioning, learning, previous experience, and 
social pressures. A difficulty here is that Kinsey 
rarely specifies how these factors operate. 
Again, the differences in the sexual behavior of 
males and females are much too large and di- 
verse to be attributed solely to environmental 
factors. Some biological differences must be in- 
volved. 


* Parenthetical numbers refer to the bibliography at the 
conclusion of the article. ‘ 
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Third, Kinsey finds an “explanation of some 
of the differences” in the sexual behavior of 
males and females by pointing to the fact that 
males are more responsive than females to 
sexual stimuli which are purely psychological 
(1953: 650). A chapter is devoted to this topic 
(1953: 642-689). Kinsey apparently believes 
the sexual activity which leads to orgasm is 
different from the sexual activity short of or- 
gasm which is in response to psychological 
stimulation. These two types of activity are 
merely different facets of the same phenomenon. 
The first can not be explained by citing the sec- 
ond. Both need to be explained. 

Fourth, the greater responsiveness of males 
to psychological stimuli is attributed to the fact 
that ‘‘males are more often conditioned by their 
sexual experience . . . than females.” (1953: 
649) Sex differences in responsiveness to psy- 
chological stimuli “must depend on cerebral dif- 
ferences between the sexes. What the nature of 
such cerebral differences may be, we do not 
know.” (1953: 712) Here is the heart of Kin- 
sey’s theory of male and female sexuality. When 
and if the assumed cerebral differences are 
identified, this will explain the fact that males 
are more often conditioned by their sexual ex- 
perience than females. This will explain the 
greater responsiveness of males to psychological 
stimuli. This in turn will explain the differences 
in male and female orgasm behavior. 

It is clear that Kinsey has misunderstood the 
facts of conditioning. There is no evidence that 
males are more easily conditioned than females 
to non-sexual stimuli. The absence of such evi- 
dence and purely neurological considerations 
make it inconceivable that there are any cerebral 
differences between the sexes. Males are more 
often conditioned by their sexual experience 
than are females. This difference must be at- 
tributed, however, not to cerebral factors, but 
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to the fact that males have been subjected to 
more sexual conditioning during infancy, child- 
hood, and adolescence. 

The poverty of Kinsey's theory of male and 
female sexuality grows out of many factors. His 
attention is concentrated on adults. He mini- 
mizes the importance of childhood experiences. 
He has little insight into development factors. 
His rejection of biological differences is too 
sweeping. He explains everything in terms of 
conditioning and learning. He rarely suggests 
how these factors operate. He has little under- 
standing of upper-middle and of lower class 
cultures. He puts all of his data through the 
same statistical mill. His data are too narrowly 
limited to orgasm experience. There is little 
evidence of experimental approaches to his prob- 
lem. There is little emphasis on motivation and 
dynamics. 

This paper outlines an alternative biosocial 
(3) and developmental theory. The theory is 
highly tentative and in some respects specula- 
tive. The need for a great deal of patient and 
difficult research, especially between birth and 
age twelve, will be apparent. 

Kinsey to the contrary, the writer finds five 
biological differences between males and females 
which are important for their sexuality. In each 
instance, it is possible to say something about 
how these biological differences operate; some- 
thing about how they interact with and are 
supported by conditioning, learning, social 
factors, and cultural pressures; something about 
the developmental consequences of this inter- 
action; and something about the further re- 
search which is needed to clarify our under- 
standing of male and female sexuality. The five 
biological factors will be considered in turn. 

First, only females bear the children and have 
the necessary mammary equipment for nursing 
them at the breast. 

Second, males on the average are taller, heav- 
ier, bigger boned, more heavily muscled, 
stronger, much more enduring of continued 
heavy physical exertion, and can run faster. That 
is, males are better equipped biologically for 
dangerous work or for a fight. 

These biological differences have many con- 
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sequences. Biology encourages males to be more 
active and aggressive. Biology compels females 
to be less active and aggressive. These biological 
differences require a division of labor (4). They 
impose different roles on males and females. In 
essentially all societies, the Tchambuli being an 
exception (5), parents prepare sons for more 
active and more aggressive roles. Parents are 
aided and abetted by teachers, by other adults, 
by elder siblings, and by every detail of the 
social organization and the culture. 

When biology encourages and the whole 
culture teaches males to be more active and more 
aggressive, then it inevitably follows, and with- 
out any conscious intent, that males become 
more active sexually and more sexually aggres- 
sive. A complex of biological forces acting to- 
gether with a complex of social forces teaches 
one thing to males and another to females. The 
exact detail of just how this happens in our 
culture is far from clear. We need a series of 
studies from birth through the teens showing 
how males are taught to be masculine and fe- 
males to be feminine. Studies of how parents 
behave toward opposite-sexed twins would be 
helpful. 

Third, penile erections in the male and cli- 
toral tumescence in the female produce great 
differences in conditioning and learning. From 
the very beginning and throughout all the child- 
hood years, males are more aware of their geni- 
tals and much more aware of the responsiveness 
of their genitals. Biology and learning push 
males in one direction and females in another. 
This point and its developmental consequences 
will receive the major attention of this paper. 

Studies by Halverson (6,7) are important. 
He observed nine nude baby boys age three to 
twenty weeks for ten consecutive days, a total 
of eighty-one hours for each infant. He reports 
an average of 2.3 erections per hour per infant. 
Erections occur in response to a great variety of 
situations: to a full or incompletely emptied 
bladder, association with soiling, following rest- 
lessness during sleep, in association with rest- 
lessness, fretting, crying, flexing of legs stiffly 
or stretching, in response to difficult nursing, 
nursing at an empty bottle, or withdrawal of 
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bottle or breast. The critical physiological factors 
seem to be abdominal pressure and tension 
which induce a flow of blood to the pelvis and 
genitals, Erections disappear during or after 
voiding or soiling. They are generally absent 
during quiet conditions, while the baby is 
sucking his thumb or nursing at the breast or an 
easy bottle. 

On purely physiological grounds, it is as- 
sumed that abdominal tensions induce a similar 
flow of blood to the pelvis causing some tumes- 
cence of clitoris, labia, and associated structures 
in baby girls. It would be difficult to prove this. 
It would be even more difficult to point to any 
consequences. 

The consequences of this tumescence for baby 
boys are necessarily different. Each time he has 
an erection he almost automatically receives 
added, external, mechanical stimulation from 
diapers or clothing which doubtless aggravates 
both the internal tension and the erection. Baby 
boys get an enormously greater amount of such 
stimulation than baby girls. 

Baby boys have something which can be 
touched and seen, which is mysteriously active, 
and which is almost always named. Baby girls 
have a comparable erectile structure which may 
be bathed and cleansed, but which is rarely 
touched, which cannot be seen, and which is 
very rarely named. In our culture urinary func- 
tions may be named, but not female genitals. 
Among small girls, that which can not be 
seen, which is never touched, which is never 
pointed to, which is never named can not exist. 

The first step in the developing sexuality is 
the awareness of genital responsiveness. The 
baby boy’s awareness must come before he can 
talk. Female awareness of genital tumescence 
must come very late. The median age at this 
first awareness among females probably comes 
between age eight and thirteen. Here is a most 
difficult research problem. 

The second step in the developing sexuality 
is the experience of sexual arousal. Throughout 
infancy, early and late childhood, and the pre- 
adolescent! years, erections are an almost daily 


1The terms ‘‘pre-adolescent’’ and ‘‘adolescent’’ are used 
in the technical sense as defined by Kinsey. In the male, 
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occurrence among essentially all males (Kinsey, 
1948: 164; 1953: 682). At some time during 
childhood the physiological response of infancy 
acquires the psychological and emotional over- 
tones which adults recognize as sexual arousal. 
From Ramsey's (8, 9, 10) data it is estimated 
that the median age at first sexual arousal in 
the male comes between age six and eight.? The 
comparable median age at first sexual arousal 
among females, computed from Kinsey's data, 
comes late in the fifteenth year (1953: 544). 

The greatest differences in sexual arousal 
come roughly at age twelve. Ramsey's data sug- 
gest that essentially all pre-adolescent males age 
twelve are responding erotically almost every 
day and often several times a day. Kinsey’s data 
(1953: 544) indicate that only 27 per cent of 
females age twelve have had any experience 
with sexual arousal. This experience must come 
very infrequently. It is estimated that pre- 
adolescent males age twelve are having several 
hundred or a thousand times as much experience 
with sexual arousal as pre-adolescent females 
age twelve. What happens to males and females 
between birth and age twelve is far more im- 
portant for understanding their sexuality than 
volumes of data on adults. 

Nothing is known about how erections in the 
male acquire the psychological and emotional 
overtones which constitute sexual arousal. How- 
ever, there are many similarities between erec- 
tions in baby boys and sexual arousal in pre- 
adolescent males. Three of these similarities will 
be considered. 

Note that the situations which produce erec- 
tions in baby boys may be described as un- 
comfortable, unpleasant, distressful, annoying, 
frustrating, and even painful. Here are the be- 
ginnings of the first emotional responses. An 





adolescence is age at first ejaculation or estimated age at 
first capacity for ejaculation (1948: 189). Kinsey’s discussion 
of age at adolescence in the female is very confusing (1953: 
122-125), but a close comparison of his Table 19 and 31 
indicates that age at adolescence is identified with age at 
first menstruation. 

2 The only data reported by Kinsey on sexual arousal in 
the male appear in his Table 30, page 175, 1948. However, 
comparison with Table 31 shows that an egregious error is 
involved in computing median ages at first orgasm as re- 
ported in Table 30. From this it is probable that median 
ages at first sexual arousal are also in error. 
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echo of this appears among pre-adolescents. 
Both Ramsey and Kinsey (1948: 164-165) pre- 
sent lists of nonsexual emotional situations to 
which pre-adolescent males respond erotically. 
Selecting every fourth item at random from 
Ramsey's list we have the following sample: 
accidents or near accidents, being late to school, 
playing in exciting games, losing balance when 
on heights, grade card, fast car driving, angry 
at another boy, sitting in class, looking over 
edge of building, and tests at school. The 
available evidence suggests that pre-adolescent 
females do not respond to nonsexual emotional 
situations (Kinsey, 1953: 101-131). Ramsey 
adds a significant detail. This type of respon- 
siveness in the male declines from ages ten and 
eleven to age twelve and later years. 

The common factor in the nonsexual situa- 
tions which produce sexual arousal among pre- 
adolescent males is excitement, fear, anger, ten- 
sion, strong feeling or emotion. These elements 
seem to parallel those reported by Halverson. 
Hypothesis: observations of boys from baby- 
hood to age seven or ten will show more erec- 
tions under uncomfortable, unpleasant, distress- 
ful, annoying, frustrating, painful, exciting, 
fearful, angry and emotional conditions than 
under quiet and relaxed conditions. Summer 
camping situations should provide opportunities 
for purely observational studies. 

Baby boys respond indiscriminately with erec- 
tions to a great variety of situations. Indiscrimi- 
nate erotic responsiveness is characteristic of 
pre-adolescent males. They are responding in- 
discriminately to a wide variety of emotional 
situations which are not sexual. They are re- 
sponding to a great variety of sexual stimuli 
which are purely psychological. They are re- 
sponding to specific genital stimulation from 
masturbation and from heterosexual and homo- 
sexual contacts. They are also responding, at 
least with erections, to internal tensions such as 
those produced, by a full bladder. The “morn- 
ing erection” is common. They are also respond- 
ing, at least with erections, to the friction of 
clothing, to the pressures of bedding, to the 
mechanical stimulation involved in taking a 
shower, et cetera. Often an erection, in the ab- 
sence of prior sexual arousal, is followed by 
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arousal. I infer much of the above from Ram- 
sey’s data. An important factor maintaining this 
indiscriminate diversity of arousal is that most 
males recognize sexual arousal as a ‘‘good’’ feel- 
ing. It confirms their maleness. The situations 
which produced the arousal are rewarded and 
reinferced. 

From Kinsey's data (1953: 102-107) I infer 
the opposite for pre-adolescent females. Only a 
small fraction are responding at all and these 
few respond infrequently to a decidedly limited 
number of situations, mostly involving specific 
genital stimulation. 

It is suspected that a third similarity con- 
cerns the physiological repercussions of erections 
and of sexual arousal. Kinsey (1953: 594-641) 
has emphasized that arousal involves a whole 
series of material physiological changes. Respira- 
tion deepens. The pulse quickens. Blood pres- 
sure increases. Skin temperature rises. Muscles 
tense. Hypothesis: all of these physiological 
changes plus erections will be observed in the 
male infant in the nursing situation when the 
breast, or the bottle, is removed in such a way 
that he struggles for it. That is, erections in this 
situation and arousal at a later age are physi- 
ologically similar. 

A high rate of erections during infancy, early 
awareness of genital responsiveness in the baby 
boy, almost daily erections during childhood, 
and the foregoing similarities help to explain 
how infant erections become sexual arousal. 
These factors also help to explain the huge dif- 
ferences between pre-adolescent males and fe- 
males in the experience of sexual arousal. An 
additional factor is involved. Our culture in- 
cludes a sub rosa educational procedure which 
teaches boys, but not girls, to respond erotically. 
This is provided by the peer culture of boys age 
five and older. 

A striking feature of Ramsey's study is the 
large degree to which pre-adolescent boys ob- 
tained their sex informations from other boys. 
But more than informations are involved. 
Among one hundred boys age fifteen, Ramsey's 
data suggest that seventy-three learned to mas- 
turbate from other boys, twenty-one learned to 
masturbate from their own experience, and only 
four learned to masturbate from other sources. 
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Among one hundred girls age fifteen, Kinsey's 
data suggest that only five learned to masturbate 
from other girls, sixteen learned from their own 
experience, that is, by “self-discovery,” and that 
seven learned from other sources, mostly from 
boys (1953: 176). Boys teach each other. Girls 
do not. 

There are no data on how boys learn to re- 
spond erotically, but it is clear that nearly all 
learn from their own experience or from other 
boys of their own age. Only a small fraction, less 
than 5 per cent, learn from adults or from fe- 
males. Kinsey's data on how females learn to 
respond erotically are in striking contrast. 
Among Kinsey's subjects, 34 per cent got their 
first sexual arousal from petting. Petting is de- 
fined as physical contact with males which “in- 
volves a deliberate attempt to effect erotic 
arousal.’’ (1953: 228) Thirty-two per cent of 
Kinsey’s female subjects got their first sexual 
arousal from psychological stimulation “chiefly 
in connection with their social contacts with male 
friends.” (1953: 513) Another 2 per cent got 
their first sexual arousal from sexual intercourse 
(1953: 545). The total of these three items is 
68 per cent. It is very clear that males do most 
of the teaching. 

Males learn to respond erotically at an early 
age. Nearly all learn on their own or from other 
males of their own age. Females learn to re- 
spond much later. Mostly they learn from social 
and sexual contacts with males. These differ- 
ences between males and females are remark- 
ably large. 

There is a further difference in the develop- 
ment of male and female sexuality which should 
be cited although its relation to the foregoing 
discussion is not clear. The development of male 
sexuality is a continuous process of learning and 
unlearning. In the following catalogue observe 
how each of nine different kinds of responsive- 
ness rises to a maximum and then declines. Baby 
boys erect indiscriminately to a wide variety of 
non-sexual uncomfortable situations, but this 
type of responsiveness quickly declines. The 
non-erotic ‘‘masturbation” of the nursery school 
years is at its maximum at ages three to five and 
then vanishes. Responsiveness to non-sexual 
emotional situations probably reaches a peak at 
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age six or seven and then declines. Responsive- 
ness to sex talk and to the nakedness of other 
boys probably reaches its maximum at ages ten 
or eleven and then declines. Homosexual re- 
sponsiveness probably crests at age twelve and 
then declines. Weekly frequencies of mastur- 
bation increase to a peak at age of fifteen and 
then decline. Responsiveness to female nudity, to 
daydreaming, and to dancing increases until the 
late teens and then declines. Frequencies of 
nocturnal sex dreams increase to the late teens 
or early twenties and than decline. Petting 
experience increases to the early twenties and 
than declines. I infer the above from Halver- 
son, Koch (11), Ramsey, and Kinsey. Males are 
always looking for new or better or different 
ways of inducing sexual arousal and orgasm. 

From Kinsey’s data, I infer something dif- 
ferent for females. The development of female 
sexuality is a slow and gradual process of learn- 
ing to respond erotically and of learning to re- 
spond with an orgasm. 

The foregoing long catalogue of differences 
in male and female sexuality has emphasized 
development differences which appear prior to 
adolescence. Nearly all of these differences are 
greatly in need of further study. As the needed 
research becomes available, it is believed it will 
be possible to derive most of the differences 
from the three above-named biological factors 
acting together with conditioning, learning, so- 
cial factors, and cultural pressures. Nevertheless, 
this complex of biosocial factors does not seem 
adequate to account for some of the major dif- 
ferences in the sexuality of adolescent and adult 
males and females. They do not account for the 
differences in orgasm adequacy or for the dif- 
ferences in dreaming to orgasm. Two additional 
biological factors are probably involved. 

Fourth, it is inherently easy for all males and 
inherently difficult for at least a few or some 
females to reach an orgasm. Orgasm experience 
is the third step in the development of mature 
sexuality. An orgasm rewards and reinforces the 
prior sexual behavior. Males are more often 
rewarded. Biology and learning give them more 
sexual drive. 

Two lines of evidence support the above 
suggestion. The male contribution to the repro- 
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ductive process requires an orgasm in order that 
seminal fluid may be ejaculated from the body. 
There is nothing in the reproductive physiology 
of females that requires an orgasm. This differ- 
ence holds for the males and females of all 
mammals. For a hundred million years the males 
who could not ejaculate during copulation have 
left no descendants. It must be clear that it is 
inherently easy for all males, both pre-adolescent 
and adolescent, to reach an orgasm. 

Some significance must be given to the fact 
that only the human female comes to orgasm 
with some regularity. There are only scattered, 
incidental, and uncertain observations suggesting 
that a few other mammalian females may on 
rare occasions experience something that looks 
like an orgasm. There is a huge gap between 
human and other mammalian females at this 
point. It suggests that the capacity for an orgasm 
in the human female appeared rather recently in 
evolutionary history. The first human females to 
be endowed with this capacity probably acquired 
an evolutionary advantage. Today, a million 
years later, it is quite possible that a few females 
are inherently incapable of an orgasm. 

Kinsey’s emphasis on multiple orgasms and a 
misleading chart® have confused the facts in re- 
spect to orgasm adequacy. The important con- 
trast between males and females does not con- 
cern multiple orgasms, nor average or median 
orgasm adequacy. The critical contrast concerns 
the range of individual differences. Among 
males the range of individual differences in re- 
spect to orgasm adequacy is essentially zero. 
Among females the range of individual differ- 
ences is huge. Nothing correlates with these 
individual differences (12). Studies of identical 
twin sisters who have been reared apart would 
make an important contribution to this vexa- 
tious problem. 

A fifth biological factor is involved. The pro- 
duction of seminal fluids is important in dif- 
ferentiating adolescent and adult male and fe- 


3 Figure 153, 1953: 718. The aging effect among males 
and the plateau effect among females in respect to the 
capacity for multiple orgasms is probably correct. However, 
the curve for females involves a small and indeterminate frac- 
tion of the total female population. The accompanying Table 
177 is incomprehensible in the light of Tables 1 and 102. 
I am of the opinion that the curve for females in Figure 153 
is drawn three to five times too high. 
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male sexuality. Some space must be devoted to 
this factor because Kinsey (1953: 195) has spe- 
cifically denied its importance. Two preliminary 
points need consideration before this factor can 
be discussed. 

Something must be said about the Kinsey 
populations. The writer's considered judgments 
are as follows. The males with some college 
education are fairly representative of upper- 
middle class males. The males with zero to eight 
years of schooling are fairly representative of 
lower class males. The total female population 
is fairly representative of upper-middle class 
females. There are very few lower class individ- 
uals in the female population and these can not 
be identified by sorting by educational levels.‘ 

The exposition can be greatly simplified if 
Kinsey's incidence and frequency data are com- 
bined into a single figure. For this purpose the 
writer computes orgasms per week per one hun- 
dred “representative” cases by multiplying ac- 
tive incidence percentages by median weekly 
frequencies. For example, 50 per cent of a 
group report orgasms from a certain source at 
a given age level and this active 50 per cent 
report a median frequency of once a week. This 
gives fifty orgasms per week per one hundred 
“representative” cases. Note that the computa- 
tions are based on median frequencies which 
are more representative than average frequen- 
cies. 

The discussion begins by citing five major 
differences in the sexuality of adolescent and 
adult males and females which are immediately 
relevant. The college-educated males and the 
total female population are involved in the fol- 
lowing comparisons. It is believed that both 
groups are fairly representative of upper-mid- 
dles. Three additional contrasts between groups 
of males will also be cited. 

1. In the age range from adolescence to age 


4 Judgments about the female population are based on 
two considerations. First, the distribution of this population 
by educational level is almost exactly what would be ex- 
pected in a group consisting exclusively of upper-middle 
females. Second, Kinsey selected his female subjects as far 
as possible from those belonging to groups. Lower class 
females do not belong to organized groups. Only one of 
the seventy-seven groups which Kinsey contacted (1953: 38), 
that is, women employed in factories, would be likely to 
include lower class females. 
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fifteen, single males report twenty times as many 
orgasms from all sources as do single females 
(1948: 688; 1953: 549). This difference is at- 
tributed to the combined influence of ali five 
biological factors interacting with and supported 
by conditioning, learning, social factors, and 
cultural pressures. 

2. In the age range from adolescence to age 
fifteen, single males report 131 times as many 
orgasms from nocturnal sex dreams as do single 
females (1948: 688; 1953: 217). This contrast 
is much larger than the one just cited. The 
larger contrast in respect to orgasms from noc- 
turnal sex dreams is attributed to the need 
among males for the ejaculation of accumulated 
seminal fluids. 

3. At age twenty-one to twenty-five, married 
males report 1.8 times as many orgasms from 
marital coitus as do married females (1948: 
714; 1953: 394). This difference is attributed 
mainly to the fourth biological factor. 

4. At age twenty-one to twenty-five, orgasms 
from all sources per week per one hundred 
“representative” cases are as follows: 190 for 
single males, 310 for married males, 24 for 
single females, and 158 for married females 
(1948: 700, 714; 1953: 549). Note that mar- 
riage increases the number of orgasms among 
males by only 63 per cent while increasing the 
number of orgasms among females by 560 per 
cent. Contrast these trends with the following. 

5. At age twenty-one to twenty-five, orgasms 
from nocturnal sex dreams per week per one 
hundred “representative” cases are as follows: 
26 for single males, 7 for married males, .8 
for single females, and 1.1 for married females 
(1948: 700, 714; 1953: 217). Now marriage 
has the opposite effect. The nocturnal orgasms 
of males are greatly reduced while those of fe- 
males remain constant at a very low level. 

This opposite effect is attributed to the fifth 
biological factor, that is, the production of semi- 
nal fluids. Males behave as if they were under 
rather constant physiological pressures, strong 
in some individuals and weak in others, to ob- 
tain an orgasm which will release accumulated 
seminal fluids. 

A longitudinal study of males prior to and 
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after marriage will probably show the follow- 
ing. The sexually active males whose outlet 
prior to marriage is mainly from masturbation, 
petting, homosexual contacts, and premarital 
coitus will show after marriage only a small in- 
crease in total orgasms and a small decline in 
their low level of nocturnal orgasms. The sexu- 
ally inactive males whose outlet prior to mar- 
riage is mainly from nocturnal orgasms will 
show after marriage a much larger increase in 
total orgasms and a much larger decline in noc- 
turnal orgasms. After marriage, the sexually in- 
active males no longer need a nocturnal sex 
dream for the discharge of seminal fluids. 

Females behave differently. They are much 
more influenced by environmental factors, by 
social pressures,® and by marital status. At age 
twenty-one to twenty-five, marriage increases 
total orgasms from 24 to 158 per week per one 
hundred “representative” cases. Termination of 
the marriage cuts this number to only sixty-eight 
(1953: 549). The scanty available data for 
males indicates that termination of the mar- 
riage has only a small influence on total or- 
gasms. 

The discussion turns now to several contrasts 
between groups of males which are relevant 
for the influence of accumulated seminal fluids. 

6. College-educated single males report for 
the age range from adolescence to age fifteen 
twice as many orgasms from masturbation and 
eight times as many orgasms from nocturnal sex 
dreams as do single males with only zero to 
eight years of schooling. Conversely, males with 
zero to eight years of schooling report nineteen 
times as much premarital intercourse and five 
times as many orgasms from homosexual con- 
tacts. These are large differences. They have 
been well publicized. A less well known fact is 
that the total orgasms from all sources of these 
two groups are very similar. At age sixteen to 
twenty, total orgasms of the two groups are al- 
most identical (1948: 686, 688, 692, 694). 


5 Kinsey’s conclusions on this point (1953: 201, 240, 295, 
686) are in error and involve a misunderstanding of the 
nature of the sample of females with limited education. The 
data cited on the influence of marriage and the contrasts 
between the religiously inactive and devout females refute 
his conclusions. 
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The following is inferred. Enormously 
powerful environmental and cultural factors, 
that is, upper-middle versus lower class train- 
ing, greatly change the specific sexual outlets 
of single males but are impotent to change total 
outlets which are governed by the production of 
seminal fluids. 

7. Similar but much less striking trends ap- 
pear when the religiously inactive and religi- 
ously devout single males are compared. Com- 
bining and equating the data for thirteen groups 
of males of different educational levels and dif- 
ferent ages shows that the religiously inactive 
report 35 per cent more orgasms from all 
sources and 7 per cent fewer orgasms from noc- 
turnal sex dreams than do the religiously de- 
vout (1948: 686-704). 

8. While environmental factors are largely 
impotent to change the total orgasms of males, 
biological factors associated with early or late 
sexual maturity seem to be of major importance. 
At adolescence to age fifteen, the early matur- 
ing single males report twice as many orgasms 
from all sources as the late maturing males. At 
age sixteen to twenty, early maturing married 
males report 2.4 times as many orgasms from 
all sources as the late maturing males (1948: 
302, 306). This difference between the early 
and late maturers is still evident in the thirties 
and forties. These findings strengthen the sug- 
gestion that males behave as if they were under 
constant physiological pressures, strong in the 
early maturing and weak in the late maturing 
individuals, to obtain an orgasm which will re- 
lease accumulated seminal fluids. These findings 
obviously need verification by longitudinal 
studies of males beginning at age ten. 

The foregoing citations of Kinsey’s data pro- 
vide only circumstantial evidence that the pro- 
duction of seminal fluids may be an important 
factor in the differentiation of male from fe- 
male sexuality. Specific studies of male orgasms 
from nocturnal sex dreams are needed. Two hy- 
potheses can be easily tested. First, bladder pres- 
sures are involved. If so, nocturnal orgasms 
should occur late rather than early in the 
night's sleep. Second, increased degrees of sex- 
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ual arousal in the absence of an ejaculation dur- 
ing the day should be followed by increased 
frequencies of nocturnal orgasms. Sexual arousal 
to ejaculation during the day should be fol- 
lowed by decreased frequencies of nocturnal or- 
gasms. It is implied in these hypotheses that 
different conditions are associated with dream- 
ing to orgasm among females. Confirmation of 
these hypotheses would indicate that pressures 
in the prostate and seminal vesicles are com- 
municated to the lower spinal centers. 

It is not suggested that all of the five named 
biological factors are crucial, nor that the list 
of five is complete. It is urged, instead, that 
some biological factors must be involved. We 
should have the research ingenuity to identify 
a few of these. It is taken for granted that 
conditioning, learning, social factors, and cul- 
tural pressures are very important. The really 
critical problem, however, is the developmental 
interplay during infancy, childhood, and pre- 
adolescence of these biological and social forces. 
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The Relationship Between Religious Attitude and 
Attitude Toward Premarital Sex Relations* 


JEAN DEDMAN 
Vanderbilt University 


THERE is a considerable literature dealing 
with the relation between certain sociological 
and psychological variables and premarital sex- 
ual attitudes and behavior. One of these vari- 
ables is religion; there is some indication that 
“religious” persons have a more negative atti- 
tude toward, and a lower incidence of, pre- 
marital sexual intercourse. This paper examines 
this relationship among male college students, 
and attempts to determine its stability relative 
to other variables. 


THE PROBLEM 


Kinsey reports that sexual behavior in his 
samples of men and women differ significantly 
between two groups which are homogeneous 
with respect to sex, race, marital status, age, and 
educational level, but which are distinguished by 
the fact that one group is active in church affairs 
and the other is not. He interprets the finding 
that among religiously active men the number 
of sex “outlets” is less than that of the reli- 
giously inactive as meaning that the social pres- 
sures which restrain the former group are re- 
ligious in origin.? 

Kinsey says: 

To put it another way, devout acceptance of the 

church’s teaching is correlated with sexual fre- 

quencies which are two-thirds or less than two- 
thirds of the frequencies which are found among 
males of corresponding age and education who 
are not actively connected with the church. Either 
this is the direct effect of church teaching, or else 
those individuals who become most actively asso- 
ciated with the church are a select group which 


* This paper is taken from one part of an M.A. thesis, 
“Attitudes of College Students Toward Courtship and Mar- 
riage,"’ Vanderbilt University, 1957. The author is indebted 
to the late Dr. Andrew F. Henry and to Dr. Albert J. 
Reiss, Jr., for their invaluable direction, critical comments, 
and suggestions. Li 

1 Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, and Clyde E. 
Martin, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male, Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1948, p. 468. 
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would not have had high frequency of sexual out- 
lets if they had never belonged to a church. It 
will take more elaborate analyses of a much 
larger series of histories to determine which ex- 
planation is correct, but there is some evidence 
now at hand . . . that some portion of the de- 
voutly religious individuals have repressed rather 
than sublimated sex histories. 

Kinsey’s data, however, reveal another signifi- 
cant relationship: that between social status 
and premarital sexual behavior. This dual find- 
ing gives rise to some controversy as to which 
is the determining factor, religion or social 
status. Kinsey seems to give some credence to 
both views. He says, on the one hand, that 

it is true that within each and every education 
level, it is the religiously devout group which has 
the least premarital intercourse; and the differ- 
ence in incidence and frequency figures are 
enough to appear significant if they were not 
dwarfed by the differences which are affected by 
the mores of the social groups which are in- 
volved.’ 

On the other hand, Kinsey notes that even 
the religiously inactive are indirectly affected 
by the teachings of the Western European- 
American churches which have condemned, 
practically without exception, non-marital in- 
tercourse. Thus, he says, when upper class 
devout persons refrain from premarital sexual 
intercourse because it is a sin, while upper class 
religiously inactive persons refrain as a matter 
of plain decency, ‘‘there is little difference in 
meaning between these two verbalizations of 
what are basically the same religious philoso- 
phies.’’* 

Among the lower statuses, however, even the 
religiously devout indulge in premarital sexual 
intercourse almost as often as the religiously 
inactive, even though they “know it’s a sin,” 

2 Ibid., p. 472. 


8 Ibid., p. 478-479. 
* Ibid., p. 480. 
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because “‘all lower level groups, whatever the 
degree of their religious affiliation, believe that 
it is human nature to have intercourse, and an 
inevitable activity for man as he is made.5 

Kinsey's conclusion, thus, is that premarital 
intercourse “is one more type of sexual activity 
where religious restraints have had less direct 
effect than the mores of the several groups 
which constitute our society.”® But, by. inference, 
he also says that this is only true in the lower 
status groups, since he interprets upper status 
responses, whether of the religiously active or 
not, as indicating acceptance of “the same re- 
ligious philosophies.” Several questions revolve 
about these two relationships. Is one of the vari- 
ables, social status, the primary one, and the 
other, religiosity, an interesting but secondary 
factor? What are the social-psychological impli- 
cations of these findings? It is to these questions 
that the present research is directed. 


DATA 


The data for this study are taken from a ques- 
tionnaire administered to the freshman and 
senior classes at a southern coeducational uni- 
versity in 1954 and 1955. Questions aimed at 
determining the values and attitudes of these 
students in several areas, one of which is court- 
ship, marriage, and the family, are included in 
the questionnaire. The results of these ques- 
tions comprise the data for this study. 

Questionnaires were given to the freshmen 
during Orientation Week, and the samples in- 
clude 80 per cent of all registered freshmen. 
The remaining 20 per cent is comprised of stu- 
dents who, for various reasons (late entrance, 
conflicting meetings of football squad, et cetera) 
did not attend the orientation meetings. The 
coverage of seniors is less satisfactory. In 1954, 
46 per cent of the registered seniors, and in 
1955, 59 per cent of the registered seniors filled 
out the questionnaire. In 1954, all seniors were 
asked to come voluntarily to a meeting where 
the questionnaire was administered. The some- 
what higher response of seniors in 1955 may be 
accounted for by the fact that the questionnaire 


§ Ibid. 
6 Ibid. 
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was administered at a senior convocation where 
attendance was checked. Thus, while there are 
perhaps sufficient grounds for generalizing the 
results of the freshman samples to the entire 
freshman class, caution must be used in gen- 
eralizing the senior results. 


SOCIAL ORIGINS OF THE RESPONDENTS 


The majority of these students are from a 
southern urban background, and are drawn 
predominantly from “upper-middle” or “upper” 
status occupational categories. Almost 70 per 
cent of the fathers of these students are either 
proprietors, managers, and officials, or belong 
to “new” professions, such as advertising and 
engineering, or are members of “old” profes- 
sions, such as law and medicine. There is suf- 
ficient distribution among the occupational, edu- 
cational, and income categories, however, to per- 
mit the comparison of these data with those 
from other samples. 

Approximately 85 per cent of the students 
say they come from families in which both par- 
ents are Protestant. About half say they attend 
church services at least once a week. 

While about 75 per cent of the students are 
“single and unattached,” nearly half of the 
seniors are involved in some more or less per- 
manent cross-sex liaison (engaged, “pinned,” 
or “going steady’). Approximately 10 per cent 
of the men and women are married. About 
10 per cent of the men are veterans of the recent 
wars, 

The analysis presented here deals only with 
the male respondents, and examines the rela- 
tionship between attitude toward premarital 
sexual relations and (1) father’s social class 
and (2) attitude toward religion. The 1954 and 
1955 samples are combined to constitute the 
freshman and senior groups. 


CLASSIFICATORY SCHEME 


1. Sex attitude types. Among the male stu- 
dents, the responses to questions about the justi- 
fiability of premarital sex relations for women 
and identical questions about men are combined 
to form a typology of attitudes toward pre- 
marital sex relations. 
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TABLE I. PER CENT AND NUMBER OF FRESHMAN AND SENIOR MALES CLASSIFIED 
BY SEX ATTITUDE AND RELIGIOUS ATTITUDE 








Sex Attitude and 
Religious Attitude 


Freshman Men Per Cent 
(Numbers in Parentheses) 


Senior Men Per Cent 
(Numbers in Parentheses) 





Anti-Premarital Sex (APS) 


49-4 
(377) 


Very Religious (VR) 


Not Very Religious (N) 


39-1 
(110) 





Pro-Premarital Sex (PROPS) 


VR 


N 





Double Standard 


VR 


N 





100.0 


(763) 





100.0 
(281) 








The following threefold typology is de- 
rived: (1) Those who consider premarital sex 
relations never justified for both men and 
women form one group, called, for convenience, 
‘‘Anti-Premarital Sex” (APS). (2) Those who 
either do not answer the item concerning these 
relations for either men or women and who give 
conditions under which sex relations are justi- 
fied for the other sex, or who give justifying 
conditions for both men and women, form a 
second group, caller ‘“Pro-Premarital Sex” 
(PROPS).” Among the freshman men, the APS 
constitute 49.4 per cent and the PROPS 41.3 
per cent of the classified sample. Among the 
seniors, the corresponding proportions are APS, 
39.1 per cent, PROPS, 52.7 per cent (Table I). 
(3) Those who agree that premarital sex re- 
lations are never justified for women, but do 
not agree that they are never justified for men 
are called ‘Double Standard” (DS). This last 


1 Thirty of the 315 PROPS are assigned to this classifica- 
tion under the criterion of failure to answer one of the items 
used in the typology. 
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group comprises only 9.3 per cent of the classi- 
fied freshman sample and 8.2 per cent of the 
senior sample. 

2. Religious types. A preliminary analysis sug- 
gested that a relationship exists between sex 
attitude, as defined, and frequency of church 
attendance. This indicated the importance of 
an operational measure of “religious interest” 
which could be held constant in order to deter- 
mine whether certain factors could be found to 
be related to, or to account for, sex attitude 
when this attitude was not differentially affected 
by religion. 

Two items in the questionnaire are used for 
this measure: one asks about the frequency of 
church attendance; the other inquiries about the 
relative importance of having a mate with one’s 
own religious faith. 

The following typology is derived: (1) 
Those who say they attend religious services 
once a week or more, and who also say it is 
very important that their mate be of their same 
religious faith form one group called the ‘Very 
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Religious” (VR). (2) Those who say they 
attend religious services less than once a week, 
and who also do not consider it very important 
that their mate be of the same religious faith; 
those who do not give their frequency of church 
attendance, or attend once a week but do not 
consider it very important that their mate’s re- 
ligion be the same as their own; and those who 
attend services less than once a week, but do 
not answer whether the mate’s religious faith is 
important, or do not consider this very im- 
portant form the second group and are called 
the “Not Very Religious” (N).§ Among the 
freshman men, the VR comprise 47.7 per cent 
of the APS and 25.4 per cent of the PROPS, 
while the N constitute 52.3 per cent of the 
APS and 74.6 per cent of the PROPS. Among 
the senior men, the corresponding proportions 
are: VR, 52.7 per cent of APS and 16.2 per 
cent of PROPS; N, 47.3 per cent of APS and 
83.3 per cent of PROPS (Table I). 


THE RESULTS 


The freshman and senior male respondents 
were first each divided into three groups accord- 
ing to sex attitude, as defined, and then further 
separated according to religiosity, as defined; 
thus twelve groups were formed, each of which 
was homogeneous with respect to sex attitude 
and religious attitude. That is, among both 
freshmen and seniors there are APS, PROPS, 
and DS groups, and within each of these, the 
VR and the N (Table I). 

Since only one of the senior DS could be 
classified as ‘‘Very Religious,” and since the 
DS group is so small for both freshmen and 
seniors, this group is dropped from comparisons. 
It should be noted, however, that the distribu- 
tion of the DS between the two religious groups 
is very much like that of the PROPS group. 

Three hypotheses are formulated from the 
comments of Kinsey previously cited. The re- 
mainder of the analysis is directed toward the 
testing of these hypotheses. 

I, The first null hypothesis is that there is 


® Thirty-nine of the 486 N’s are assigned to this classifica- 
tion under the criterion of failure to answer one of the 
items used in the typology. 
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no significant relation between father’s social 
status and respondent's attitude toward pre- 
marital sex relations. Since the education of the 
respondents in the present sample is limited 
to the four-year college range, the father’s occu- 
pation, education, and income are used as meas- 
ures of social status. 

On none of the classificatory schemes 
(father’s occupation; father’s occupation, hold- 
ing education constant; father’s education; and 
father’s income) do chi-square tests reveal 
significant differences between status classes in 
attitude toward premarital sex relations. That 
is, among these college men, social status of the 
father does not account for differences in atti- 
tudes toward premarital sex relations. The first 
null hypothesis, therefore, cannot be rejected. 

Kinsey, after finding significant differences be- 
tween the sexual behavior of men from different 
social statuses, then analyzes this behavior, hold- 
ing both father’s occupation and respondent's 
occupation constant. From such an analysis, he 
says, 

In general, it will be seen that the sexual history 
of the individual accords with the pattern of the 
social group into which he ultimately moves, 
rather than with the pattern of the social group 
to which the parent belongs and in which the 
subject was placed when he lived in the parental 
home.’ 


Kinsey's finding of no significant relationship 
between father’s social class and respondent's 
premarital sexual behavior is supported in the 
present study, and as Kinsey notes, this poses 
an important problem in studies of social mo- 
bility and normative standards, Much of present- 
day social-psychological theory affirms that atti- 
tudes are largely formed in the intimate context 
of the family. Kinsey, on the contrary, concludes 
that, while sexual behavior patterns are estab- 
lished in the early years when the child is at 
home, his patterns are not those of his parents’ 
social status if he is destined to move out of 
that status. His discussion appears to offer no 
satisfactory explanation at this point. Noting 
that persons who move upward in the occupa- 
tional scale have more restrained habits than 


® Kinsey, of. cit., p. 419. 
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those born in the class, he says, “It is as though 
the bigger the move which the boy makes be- 
tween his parental class and the class toward 
which he aims, the more strict he is about lining 
up his sexual history with the pattern of the 
group into which he is going to move.”!° Since 
Kinsey asserts that sexual behavior is set largely 
by the age of sixteen, there is a doubtful as- 
sumption of such “aims” among adolescents, 
and of their intuitive knowledge of sexual 
norms in other status groups. This poses the 
problem of explaining the derivation of atti- 
tudes of persons moving toward a status posi- 
tion, a problem which Kinsey ignores. 

II. Since a significant relation is found be- 
tween religiosity and attitude toward premarital 
sexual relations,’ the chi-square test is applied 
to the frequencies with which the two attitudes 
toward premarital sexual relations occur in the 
two types of religious attitude, holding social 
status constant. When the second null hypothe- 
sis is tested by holding social status constant, the 
relationship between religious attitude and atti- 
tude toward premarital sex relations disappears. 
Out of twelve such tests, only two are not 
significant beyond the .05 level. 

When age, marital status, size of home town, 
fraternity membership, father’s political inclina- 
tion, and religious affiliation are each held con- 
stant, the relationship between sex attitude and 
religiosity remains significant. 

These tests lead one to conclude that there 
is a relationship between the importance one 
attaches to religious matters and one’s attitude 
toward premarital sexual relations, a relation- 
ship which cannot be accounted for by any of 
the background factors tested. Thus, the con- 
clusion of Kinsey that religious beliefs are not 
as highly related to attitudes toward sex as 
social status is not borne out here when father’s 
social status is taken as the measure. The evi- 
dence here indicates that, at least among these 
male college students, there is a relationship 
between religious interest or activity and attitude 


10 [bid., p. 436. 

11 All four tests (two tests, one including DS, of sex 
attitude against religious attitude for both freshmen and 
seniors) give chi-square values significant beyond the .001 
level. 
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toward premarital sex relations which is attrib- 
utable to the fact of religious belief itself. 

III. It may be, however, that the important 
relationship is not between religious attitude and 
sex attitude, but rather between personality or 
motivations and sex attitudes. The third null 
hypothesis tested, therefore, is that there is no 
difference between the religious and the not- 
religious, as defined, in the importance attrib- 
uted to the sexual aspects of relationships with 
women. 

This hypothesis is examined in the light of 
the importance which these men attach to the 
“sexually stimulating” quality of their ideal 
mate. A chi-square test reveals that there is a 
significant relationship between these two vari- 
ables, that is, the “Very Religious” are less 
likely than the “Not Very Religious” to say 
their ideal mate must be “sexually stimulat- 
ing.”’22 

This ‘‘interest in sex’ or “sex drive,” how- 
ever, is of doubtful utility as an explanatory 
variable in sociological research, since interest is 
directed to variables whose independence can be 
more easily assumed. 


RECONSIDERATION OF KINSEY’s FINDINGS 


What is the relation between the present 
findings and Kinsey's data? First, it is important 
to recall that this research deals with verbalized 
attitudes toward premarital sex relations, while 
Kinsey reports verbalized accounts of premarital 
sex behavior. The extent to which these two 
social phenomena coincide is an undetermined 
matter. 

Secondly, the measure of social status used 
here is father’s occupational and educational 
level. When Kinsey uses a similar measure, he 
also finds no significant differences in sexual 
behavior between status groups. This being true, 
one might conclude that sexual norms are de- 
rived from persons in the class in which one is 
finally established. But Kinsey denies this in 
asserting that sexual patterns are established in 
early adolescence before leaving the parental 


43 Chi-square values: freshmen, 18.1; seniors, 24.7; 


p < .001. 
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home. In the face of what is known about the 
socialization process, it seems an untenable con- 
clusion that such socially derived behavior pat- 
terns as sex are arrived at by young boys through 
their own intuitive adjustment to the social class 
into which they are to move. 

It seems far more likely that some element in 
the parental training differentiates those families 
which produce mobile persons from those which 
do not. Since religious belief has been shown, 
both here and in Kinsey’s study, to so markedly 
affect sexual behavior and attitude, it seems 
plausible to suggest that the religious beliefs 
of parents may be at least one of these differen- 
ciating factors in parental training. 

Finally, although Kinsey holds constant five 
social and biological variables in order to de- 
termine the effect of religion on premarital sex- 
ual behavior,'* he does not hold religion con- 
stant in testing the relationship between sexual 
behavior and social status. Thus, the variance 
which Kinsey finds among different social 
classes with regard to sexual behavior may also 
include, or be partially explained by, the vari- 
ance due to religiosity. 


A PROPOSED EXPLANATION 
Religious activity very likely varies by de- 
nomination or sect, which in turn probably 
varies by social status groups, and thus an in- 
vestigation of the psychological and social pres- 
sures created by, or channeled through these 
groups may reveal the explanation of the atti- 


3 Kinsey, op. cit., p. 485. 


tudes toward sex held by their advocates. One 
of these psychological pressures is mentioned 
here. 

Guilt feelings are powerful motivators, but 
have been examined very little outside the 
realm of psychology. Probably the predominant 
doctrine most common to all Christian reli- 
gions is the sinfulness of man. Since the 
churches retain their adherents to a great extent 
by impressing upon them their guilt and their 
need for expiation, and since the churches are 
among the most important institutions in society, 
it seems quite appropriate to suggest that the 
capacity for guilt feelings among those subject 
to this doctrine, that is, those most active in 
religion, be investigated. 

Violation of any norm probably is less likely 
to occur among those most sensitized to public 
disapproval, to their own responsibility and 
accountability for their actions, and to a doctrine 
which emphasizes the seriousness of such of- 
fenses. This sensitizing may very well occur 
most completely in the churches, thus accounting 
for the observed relationship between religious 
devotion and sex attitude. If a workable meas- 
ure of this sensitivity were devised and groups 
classified according to whether or not they pos- 
sessed this quality, the hypothesis could be 
tested that the relationship between devotion 
and sex is not due to religion itself, but to the 
instillation of guilt or social responsiveness in 
the individual, wherever this may occur. Such 
a test would seem to be of considerable worth 
in the study of social attitudes and behavior. 





What Is Leisure? 


“A five-year-old was explaining to her mother the difference between play and work. ‘Play is 
when I want to do it. Work is when you make me do it!’ She felt the essential element: freedom 
to do what we most want without pressure from outside.” (Source: Katharine Whiteside Taylor 
in Parent Cooperative PreSchools of America, Newsletter, Vol. I, No. 4, November, 1958.) 
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Menstrual Education 


MOLLIE AND RUSSELL SMART 
College of Home Economics, University of Rhode Island 


ALMOST everyone agrees that girls need to know the facts about 
menstruation before they begin to menstruate. Knowledge of what it 
is all about prevents them from being shocked and disturbed. It 
also helps them to understand their own growth and to understand 
reproduction. There is not so much agreement, however, as to who 
should give girls this kind of education, when it should be done, and 
how it should be done. In many school systems menstrual education is 
included as part of the curriculum in a matter of fact way. It is not 
permitted at all in other school systems. For example, in our local 
schools, the administration refuses to have anything to do with it, 
perhaps because it is unfamiliar, a “frill,” or simply sexual. 

Our experience and that of most teachers of family life is that 
girls want menstrual education and so do their mothers. The teachers 
want it, too, because they are asked many questions which make them 
feel that the majority of girls are handicapped by ignorance of their 
own bodily functions. They know that many youngsters harbor sus- 
picions and fears about menstruation. Teachers are also concerned 
with promoting personal cleanliness not only as a general health meas- 
ure but also in girls whose poor menstural hygiene makes them offen- 
sive to others. While mothers, girls, and teachers agree that it is right 
for mothers and daughters to talk over menstruation and other aspects 
of sex education, yet mothers feel inadequate to give their girls all the 
facts that they need to know. These mothers simply do not know 
enough. They welcome a chance to have their youngsters given infor- 
mation at school. The door is kept open for them to talk it over at home. 

In the area of menstrual education, as in so many other places, a 
few objectors are likely to be more vocal than the vast majority of 
mothers and girls who will gladly accept this kind of help from the 
school. If family life is part of the curriculum, the menstrual educa- 
tion is included as a small but important unit. In many schools where 
family life education is lacking, menstrual education can still be 
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carried on even though it is certainly no sub- 
stitute for the more inclusive curriculum. The 
home economics teacher is a natural for giving 
menstrual education. So also are the physical 
education teacher, the school nurse, and the 
biology teacher. If menstrual education is to 
be started where it is really needed, in the 
fourth or fifth grade, then classroom teachers 
also are going to be involved. Whichever 
teacher feels right about it can prepare herself 
to do the job. Feeling right about it is ever so 
important. Any teacher can learn the material. 
Excellent aids come absolutely free from several 
companies which make sanitary protection. 

Even schools which cannot meet the prime 
requirement of a teacher who feels right about 
it need not hold back. Tampax, Incorporated, 
will send a trained menstrual educator. She is 
free too. If you want to use her services, you do 
have to plan well ahead because two educators 
cover the United States and Canada. If you in- 
vite her, consider the other schools and groups 
in your area who would like to use her when she 
is coming. They can make dates with the com- 
pany before and after the date which you have 
requested. 

The menstrual educator will plan your pro- 
gram with you following your requests, offer- 
ing suggestions, but not insisting on any special 
method. For instance, if you want to use a film 
before her talk, it is all right with her. She is 
willing to talk with groups of mothers and/or 


teachers and she will go along with whichever 


way you want to divide the age levels. She does 
absolutely no advertising and does not even 
mention the name of her firm. 

Another solution to the problem of having 
no teacher who is prepared to teach menstrual 
education is to get a local expert. Do not rely 
upon any and every M.D. and R.N. to take the 
attitude toward menstrual education that you 
want to have displayed in your classroom. The 
person should be someone with special experi- 
ence and training and also gifted in communi- 
cating with youngsters. 

Whether you get outside help or do it your- 
self, take full advantage of the splendid free 
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materials. Write to several companies and ask 
for samples of all their teaching aids. After 
seeing them, you may feel that you can do it 
yourself even though you thought you needed 
help. Kimberly-Clark Corporation puts out a 
teaching guide that includes lesson plans and 
instructions for dealing with various age levels. 
Tampax teaching guide gives interesting back- 
ground material on folklore, history, and primi- 
tive attitudes toward menstruation. Both are 
illuminating on basic facts, typical questions, 
and how to answer them. 

Both Kimberly-Clark and Personal Products 
Corporation offer booklets on two age levels, 
one for children who have not yet menstruated 
and one for older girls. The Tampax booklet is 
directed mainly toward older girls. It is no sur- 
prise to find that the material from these three 
companies differ in attitudes toward tampons, 
and consequently, toward swimming during 
menstruation. 

Kimberly-Clark and Tampax send reprints 
from journals. Kimberly-Clark’s reprints tell 
about programs of menstrual education, espe- 
cially about one in a Roman Catholic school. 
Tampax reprints discuss an analysis of 2,302 
questions on menstrual health, swimming dur- 
ing menstruation, and menopause. 

A movie, The Story of Menstruation by Walt 
Disney Productions, will be sent from Kimberly- 
Clark with return postage your only expense. 
Similarly, Personal Products will send the film, 
Molly Grows Up. All companies send charts 
illustrating the reproductive organs and the 
menstrual cycle. Films offer an easy way to 
introduce the topic of menstruation and to con- 
tinue menstrual education. A film needs to be 
supplemented with a person who can answer 
questions and lead a discussion following the 
film. It is not enough just to show the film. 

One of the simplest ways to involve mothers 
in menstural education is to show them a movie. 
A popular method is to invite the mothers to 
see the film before the girls do and to discuss 
it thoroughly. At this time, mothers can be 
assured that if they do not wish their daughters 
to see it, will not be shown to them and that 
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other arrangements will be made for those girls 
whose mothers do not give permission for men- 
strual education. When a group of mothers dis- 
cusses a film, it is easy for them to get on to the 
topic of their own menstural experiences and 
menopause is likely to be brought up. If the 
person in charge of the discussion can handle 
this topic, it may be of great benefit to the 
mothers. At any rate, the Tampax leaflet on 
menopause could be given out if there seemed 
to be a call for it. Some teachers like to invite 
mothers to see the film with their daughters. 
It is reassuring to mothers who have doubts 
about it and it also promotes discussion between 
mother and daughter at home. The group dis- 
cussion may be dampened somewhat by the pres- 
ence of so many adults. Thus, there are both 
rewards and drawbacks in having the mothers 
see the film with the daughters. 

After a satisfactory menstrual education pro- 
gram, you can expect several mothers to ask, 
“What about our boys? Don’t they need to 
know something about menstruation and also 
about their own development ?”’ 

Some teachers have shown one of the films 
on menstruation to boys and have reported 
excellent results. In schools where a strong 


family life education project is part of the 
curriculum, teachers see menstrual education for 
boys as logical. It is not so easy to introduce it 
and to carry on such a program in schools where 
there is little or no activity in family life educa- 
tion. 

It is of obvious benefit to boys to understand 
the reproductive cycle and to have information 
about menstruation. What about their own sex- 
ual development, however? It surely is im- 
portant for them to understand their growth be- 
fore and after puberty and the facts about their 
sexual maturing. Are there comparable teaching 
aids for boys? We haven't found any. Perhaps 
some day an athletic equipment firm will pro- 
vide films, booklets, and teaching guides on the 
physical maturing of boys. 

Addresses: 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


Personal Products Corporation 
Milltown, New Jersey 


Tampax, Incorporated 
116 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 











SEND US YOUR CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
“TEACHER EXCHANGE” 


Mail to Teacher Exchange 


National Council on Family Relations 
1219 University Avenue Southeast 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 








People aged sixty-five and over in the United States increased in number by 6,400,000 or 60 per 
cent between the census of 1940 and mid-1956. The population of senior citizens in California 
doubled in that period. In Arizona it almost tripled and in Florida it actually did triple. (Source: 
Statistical Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., March, 1958) 
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Discussion Methods with New Variations 


KATHERINE L. ARNOLD 
Director, Adult Family Living Program 
and 
VIRGINIA L. GLEASON 
Homemaking Consultant, Phoenix, Arizona, Union High School, 
and Phoenix College District 


ONE of the major problems of all teachers of 
family living is to discover various methods for 
helping students to learn to understand and 
appreciate others and to gain attitudes basic to 
cooperative relationships with others. Since at- 
titudes are more apt to be caught than taught, 
it is important to use realistic, but not directly 
personal situations in the classroom. It is also 
well to involve the students as much as possible. 
With imagination, the classroom teacher can 
vary her discussion in many ways. The follow- 
ing ideas have been tested with success. 

Socio-Guidrama: The discussion method 
sometimes fails to generate ideas or interest 
because participants lack a common background 
of reading or experiences. A socio-guidrama is 
an excellent way to provide this background as 
well as to stimulate meaningful conclusions. 

Socio-guidramas are guidance playlets aimed 
to encourage intelligent discussion. Available 
through Occu-Press, 489 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, New York, they cover a wide range of 
family living problems and are designed for 
various age levels. The playlets present problems 
that confront many young people, parents, and 
teachers. No props are needed and no re- 
hearsals are necessary. Preparing the class and 
reading the playlet take only about twelve 
minutes of class time. This leaves ample time 
for class or small group discussion of the prob- 
lem presented. 

Circle Discussion: A variation of general class 
participation is a Circle Discussion. This is more 
structured than the well-known buzz group. 
The class is broken into small groups and each 
group appoints a leader who states the problem 
to be considered. The discussion begins with the 
person sitting on her right in the circle. A time- 
keeper sees that each person has a maximum of 
two minutes to present ideas, comments, or 
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questions. No one may interrupt, not even the 
leader. Each person speaks in turn until every- 
one has had a chance. A student may “pass” if 
he wishes. The closed discussion may continue 
for another round, but after that it should turn 
to open discussion. A secretary is needed in each 
circle to note contributions for the summary 
which she makes at the end of the discussion. 
The secretaries’ reports may also be given in 
panel or semicircle fashion before the entire 
class, with each secretary limited in his report- 
ing time. 

This method or buzz groups may also be used 
to clarify topics for discussion. For example, 
your class may have indicated that they would 
like to discuss late hours. You charge the buzz 
groups with the responsibility of presenting at 
least two ideas for discussion or of formulating 
a thought-provoking question. They may also be 
used to state generalizations or draw principles 
from a case presented or a film shown to the 
class. 

Minute Dramas using “Alter Egos”: These 
are improvised dramas limited to the statement 
of one simple human relationship between two 
persons. A third person, as the “Alter Ego,” 
expresses what one of the characters is really 
thinking, but not what he says. This can be most 
easily explained by giving an example which 
illustrates the child’s Alter Ego. 

Mother: Your room is in a terrible mess. Go 

clean it up. 

Child (seven years): No, I don’t want to. 

Alter Ego: What's the use? I can’t please her 

any way! 

Another illustrates the father’s Alter Ego: 

David: Dad, there’s a big sale on volley- 

balls at Thrifty. Can I have $7.95 for one? 

Dad: Joey has a ball. You can use his. 

Dad’s Alter Ego: Payday isn’t until next 
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week, and there are so many other expenses. 
Why does he think he has to buy every- 
thing he sees? 

Make name tags for the character parts. Have 
students pin them on, come to the front of the 
room and read the lines. This forms the situa- 
tion for the discussion to follow, giving an in- 
sight into the way people talk to each other but 
for various reasons do not say what they are 
thinking. 

Divide the class into committees or groups 
of four or five students and ask them to write 
a situation using an Alter Ego. These are pre- 
sented to the class with a discussion following 
each one or following a series of related 
sketches. In order to start the group working, the 
instructor names situations such as the following: 

Girl, fifteen, asking for the use of the 
family room for an evening (including the 
TV set); 

Mother calling the family to the evening 
meal; 

Boy, seventeen, needing the family car to go 
to a school meeting at the last minute; 

Father, hunting his tools which someone has 
used. 

Often young people will find it easier to 
create the part said by the young person, and 
then write the Alter Ego as in the following: 

Mary, fourteen, says: Okay, have it your way. 
Tommy is wonderful. But I think he’s a 
drip. And I’m not going to the dance with 
him. 

Alter Ego: I feel foolish dancing with 
Tommy; he’s three inches shorter than I 
am. Why can’t Mother see how awful it is 
to be taller than everybody in my class? I 
hate my looks! 

Much thought and discussion takes place in 
writing these—then more follows when they are 
presented in class. It is important that some 
basic understanding or principle be stressed 
before going to a new problem. 

Pictures: Pictures can be excellent visual ma- 
terials to stimulate discussion of human relations 
problems. For use in small groups the “As You 
See It” packet has been designed by Catherine E. 
Steltz and published by the Bureau of Publica- 
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tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
This contains black and white photographs of 
persons in emotionally-toned situations. These 
pictures are meant to be handled, circulated, and 
passed back and forth in a class as often as 
necessary. If it is desirable to have the entire 
class view one picture, an opaque projector may 
be used. However, smaller pictures are usually 
best for promoting discussion. 

The cover of the Saturday Evening Post offers 
a wealth of pictorial material for new ideas. 
Many cartoons of daily living can also be used. 
These cartoons mounted on cards and cut into 
six or seven-piece jig-saw puzzles provide not 
only a topic for discussion but a way of breaking 
up the class into buzz or committee groups. 

Students may be asked to study the picture in 
terms of: 


What is happening now? 

What might have happened to lead up to the 
situation portrayed? 

What could happen in the future as a result 
of what can be seen? 

What might be done to prevent such prob- 
lems, and how might they be resolved 
without disastrous results ? 


The topic may be introduced in a broad, gen- 
eral way, perhaps by saying that you have 
“found a picture that has some bearing on the 
topic for today and might be used as a spring- 
board for discussion.” Stress that there are no 
known facts to accompany it, that everyone is 
free to interpret the situation exactly as he 
sees it. Be careful to phrase questions about 
the picture which will stimulate thought and 
demand more than a yes or no answer. 

Any device which focuses attention on real- 
istic problems that are a part of the students’ 
background should be helpful to a teacher. 
Approaching these situations frorn an objective 
point of view gives the student an opportunity 
to think about the problem when he is not 
emotionally aroused, as he so often is when a 
crises arises in the home. These variations on the 
discussion method also help to create an accept- 
ing climate in the classroom, and, most im- 
portant, give opportunities for active student 
participation. 
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The Teacher in the Guidance Program 


DOROTHY B. KAUFMAN 
Counselor, Dearborn Michigan Public Schools, and 
Instructor, Wayne State University 


IT Is not by chance that teachers of courses in 
family living are frequently called upon to 
counsel students in personal matters. The very 
nature of the material with which these teachers 
deal brings hidden problems into consciousness. 
Classroom illustrations from textbooks, films, 
or other sources range from such apparently 
trivial subjects as family friction over the use 
of the car to topics as serious as illegitimate 
pregnancy. Teachers who create a climate of 
trust and understanding in the classroom are 
almost obligated to discuss individual situations 
with their students. Once students feel that 
they can talk over anything with their teacher 
(whatever the subject happens to be), they 
also believe that they have the right to do so. 

In some schools group guidance classes, con- 
ducted by counselors, may easily settle many 
routine problems such as class scheduling. But 
discussions in more personal areas may lead to 
more counseling sessions rather than fewer. If 
personal problems come to light again and 
again in the classroom, some form of counsel- 
ing becomes a necessity. There will be classes 
other than those in family living in which 
lessons meant to be specific in subject matter 
will trigger personal problems and students will 
seek counseling help from teachers or others. 
An illustration of this is the discussion of 
family budgets in a bookkeeping class. A stu- 
dent may ask for help in considering a low- 
income budget for his own family, and then 
tumbling out may come many sub-surface con- 
cerns: a father who is an alcoholic, a twice- 
divorced sister, and a mother who can not 
cope with problems of daily living. 

Many teachers, confronted by situations like 
this, are confused about what to do. Should 
they allow the student to tell all? Should they 
stop him? Should they advise him what to do? 
Should they tell someone else, a principal or 
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counselor, even though they have promised not 
to? 

If the teacher decides that the student needs 
to talk to relieve his feelings, he may be helped 
merely by her attention and listening. He may 
even grow in problem-solving skills as he comes 
to a solution of his own problem, with the 
teacher refraining from advice. Even if the 
teacher is most skillful, however, this growth 
may require several interviews and is extremely 
time-consuming. 

What happens when a case appears which the 
teacher is unable to handle? Or, how, in effect, 
does the teacher know that she is not handling 
it? What are the danger signals? Many are 
learned by experience, but while she gains that 
experience the teacher may need some guide- 
lines. 

Refer again to the hypothetical case above, 
the bookkeeping student with the alcoholic 
father. Assume that this is a skillful teacher 
who has time after school for appointments with 
the student who repeats the woes of his home 
life. The student's work is average but no prog- 
ress seems evident in the personal problem. Per- 
haps truancy or the less serious offense, excessive 
absence, develops. Appointments are missed and 
work is not made up. What should the teacher 
do? Make a home call? Telephone the student ? 
Try to force confidences? Failing to find a satis- 
factory answer, it is time for the teacher to 
seek help from other sources. 

Assuming that there is a counselor available, 
how much does the teacher tell him? She has 
assured the student that his confidences will not 
be revealed. Further, a good teacher-counselor 
must decide to “let go” of a problem when 
someone else should take it over. At this point 
he reassures the student of his interest in his 
problem but indicates that additional skillful 
help may enable him to reach a more effective 
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solution. The teacher gives the student the 
support of knowing that both he and the coun- 
selor do not reveal confidences. 

Before a case reaches the referral point, how- 
ever, most teachers have other sources of aid 
which may be overlooked. They may turn to the 
room counselor of the particular student and 
ask for as much information about him as it is 
ethical and within school policy to obtain. The 
teacher does not need to tell the counselor the 
reason for wanting the information, but may 
explain that the student has requested help in 
a particular problem brought up in class. For 
the protection of students and the effectiveness 
of the teacher as counselors it is most important 
to maintain open channels of communication 
with various sources of aid both within and 
outside of the school. 

It is dangerous for either teachers or counsel- 
ors to attempt to handle situations for which 
they are not adequately prepared, for two 
reasons: (1) if the teacher does not recognize 
the seriousness of the problem she may tend to 
minimize it, sloughing it off because she is too 
busy and is not consistent with her counseling; 
and (2) if she does recognize the problem she 
may tend to delve too deeply and enter the 
realm of psychotherapy, sometimes stirring up 
more harm than good. 

An illustration from a summer camp situation 
has its parallel in some teaching situations. A 
college sophomore camp counselor, who hoped 
some day to become a psychiatrist, was leading 
a non-denominational church service in which 
he avoided the use of the word “God.”’ He 
talked about overcoming fears which these 
children, aged eight to fourteen, might have. 
They were encouraged to bring their anxieties 
out into the open and admit them. 

He succeeded in his mission, because half of 
the group reported to the nurse with minor 
ailments that afternoon or refused to go in 
swimming or to try for distance records in the 
water. When the counselor was asked why he 
had brought out latent fears, he replied that it 
was the first step in conquering them. Although 
this was true, he had given the children no 
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weapon with which to fight the fears brought 
to the surface. He had not asked another ques- 
tion: had fears been created which were not 
there before? In other words, was he equipped 
to handle what he had set in motion ? 

This does not imply that a school counselor 
is the most competent person to handle so-called 
difficult cases. Counselors, too, must learn when 
the best interests of the child are to be served by 
letting go and decide upon which agency or 
person to refer. Each school counselor and fam- 
ily living teacher needs a complete index of 
community agencies, such as Family Service or 
vocational rehabilitation centers, to which re- 
ferrals may be made. 

Faculties in some schools are fortunate to 
have a visiting teacher service. These persons 
may be psychiatric social workers with education 
background who visit homes in order to talk 
with parents of children who have presented 
problems in the classroom. These are usually 
difficulties with which less skilled personnel can 
not cope or for which they do not have time. 
Under this service a visiting teacher may work 
with a student intensively once or twice a week 
until termination or referral is indicated. 

Another source of aid to the teacher who 
counsels is the combination of individual guid- 
ance with a “team approach.” An example of 
this is the case conference. Briefly, this involves 
all teachers of a particular student, plus other 
personnel concerned such as the nurse, the 
counselor, and the principal. The case confer- 
ence has as its purpose explanation of salient 
points in the case not known to all concerned, 
the elicitation of more information, and better 
understanding of the pupil, with resulting 
agreement upon a plan of action. Although this 
method appears ideal for full understanding of 
a student, it is evident that only the most urgent 
cases can receive this attention. For such con- 
ferences teachers must be released from class- 
rooms or meet before or after school hours. 
These times often conflict with other responsi- 
bilities. 

In one school a system has been devised 
which accomplishes much the same results as the 
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case conference with less time loss involved. 
With this system a counselor to whom a student 
has been referred asks for a written evaluation 
of that student from each of his teachers. The 
counselor may contact the parents to discuss the 
problem. Students sometimes feel that merely to 
_ talk with the counselor for a series of inter- 
- views without involving the parents is enough. 
However, if there appears to be no progress at 
the end of these interviews, the counselor may 
make referral to the visiting teacher or other 
professional service. 

This system has a number of advantages. By 
writing the evaluation each teacher becomes 
aware that some kind of problem has arisen and 
a chain of communication is established so that 
teachers can do their parts in giving vital infor- 
mation to the counselor. The principal is in- 
formed of this fact through consultation with 
the counselor. When he gains permission for 
referral, the counselor releases the case and no 
longer works intensively with the student. The 
visiting teacher then reports to the principal and 
counselor regarding progress of the student and 
whether or not other outside agencies need to 
be contacted. In this manner the information is 
kept confidential and centralized. 

Skill, knowledge, insight, and judgment need 
to be developed regarding the proper procedure 
for transmitting information. So many confi- 
dences are divulged by students that it is difficult 
for the visiting teacher to relate to the counselor 
enough to be helpful in his work with the stu- 
dent, and for the counselor, in turn, to tell the 
teacher enough to be helpful with her work with 
that same student. But it is the visiting teacher's 
responsibility to work with the school, and the 
counselor's responsibility to work with the 


teacher, so that they are not in the dark about 
the student. Teachers must interact with stu- 
dents every day, and counselors with them also, 
as well as with their parents. This chain of com- 
munication then is kept on a professional level. 

After having mastered the art of listening and 
not giving advice, if teachers can manage to di- 
gest two more principles in guidance, they 
should be: (1) to recognize, and (2) to refer. 
In recognition of a problem, judgment must be 
used in deciding the psychological level of the 
disturbance, what makes it a problem, and how 
to help the student without referral. Later fol- 
lows the judgment of whether or not to refer. 

One way to gain skill in these two areas is by 
practicing alertness to the needs of individual 
students as well as caution in the realization 
that everyone has problems and that young 
people need to learn to solve their own. Another 
way is to practice decision-making regarding re- 


‘ferrals. In this regard, mistakes are often made 


by experienced teachers as well as by beginners, 
but many teachers feel that they would prefer 
to have help than to try to carry the responsi- 
bility alone. It is perhaps better to err in refer- 
ring too soon than too late. For further study 
in this particular portion of the counseling proc- 
ess helpful pamphlets are published by Science 
Research Associates and by Modern Education 
Service, Box 26, Bronxville, New York. 

The teacher of family living courses has a 
significant place in the school guidance program. 
Whether her students receive the most effective 
help at the time when help is critically needed 
may reflect her readiness to assume the respon- 
sibility of the dual roles of teacher and coun- 
selor. 





New Materials for Classroom Use 


So You Are Adopted! A pamphlet for adopted 
teen-agers and their parents. By Eda J. LeShan and 
Mildren Rabinow. 35 cents. Guidance Center. 81 
Centre Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Sharing Sex Education, an educational recording 
prepared under the direction of Dr. Lloyd Gaze 
Wetherill, Director Health Education, San Diego City 
Schools. For boys and girls five to nineteen, Educa- 
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tional Recording Services, 5922 Abernathy Drive, Los 
Angeles 45, Calif. 

A Guide to Books on Recreation. Lists over eight 
hundred books. Educators may obtain a copy by writ- 
ing on letterhead stationery and enclosing 25 cents 
for postage and handling. National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, 8 West 8th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
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Letters to 


DEAR EDITOR: 

I am writing a “letter to the editor” in response to 
the invitation published in the February issue (place- 
ment of the invitation immediately following Robert 
Harper's article was “sheer coincidence” of the rarest 
sort, I’m sure). 

I predict that there will be many more “‘negative” 
than “positive” letters received regarding Harper's 
article—if Dr. Glen Christenson’s study of family 
life educators in NCFR is any indication (unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, 1958), and if Dr. Richard Kerckhoff’s penetrat- 
ing insight into ‘New Trends in Family Life Educa- 
tion” (Merrill-Palmer Quarterly 5: 85-90; Winter 
1959) and the conservative development of NCFR 
is as accurate as it seems to be. Perhaps, however, 
Gerald Leslie’s and Robert Harper's articles are the 
“new rustling in the leaves’ Kerckhoff wrote about. 
If so, I for one, am delighted. 

These two articles hopefully foretell of an arising 
trend away from the conventional middle class, “‘mor- 
alistic’” approach to family life education and toward 
a more scientific, humanistic approach. Naturally, I 
expect there will be considerable objection raised by 
the more traditionally oriented (hopefully nothing 
like the fiasco regarding Albert Ellis’ article a few 
years back). I would be happy to be proven wrong 
in predicting more “negative” reaction to Harper's 
article, and to hear and read that NCFR and Mar- 

_ riage and Family Living have matured by now to the 
‘ point where we can expect to read, hear, and discuss 
more such basic criticisms of fundamental problems in 
family life education (even controversial approaches) 
which are really critical and thorough-going. Only by 
such a courageous approach can family life education 
avoid the “status quo” dead-end and really serve the 
ongoing needs of the people in this area of human 
relationships. 

BEN ARD 

University of Michigan 


DEAR EDITOR: 

The paper by Robert A. Harper (“Marriage Coun- 
seling and the Mores: A Critique,’ Marriage and 
Family Living, February, 1959) provokes mixed re- 
action in this reader. He comes painfully “close to 
home” at times and then proceeds to locate himself 
“out in left field’’ at other times. Consider two aspects 
of his paper. 

Mr. Harper sees children as hindrances to marital 
happiness. Before we accept this idea, some serious 
research is needed. Imagine a couple past the child-_ 
bearing age. They were able, at one time, to have chil- 
dren. They chose not to have children because they 
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the Editor 


felt it would interfere with marital happiness. If hap- 
piness is the ultimate goal, any honest inquirer would 
have to consider the couple’s happiness in later life 
as well as their carefree joy in their child-bearing 
years. 

A second area of concern to this reader arises out 
of Mr. Harper's suggestion that contraceptive equip- 
ment and information be given to everyone reaching 
the age of fertility. (Perhaps a sex manual and the 
necessary items could be given as grade school gradua- 
tion presents. For some of us holding to older cus- 
toms, these gifts might be distributed at the time of 
Confirmation or First Communion.) On the same 
page, he suggests that a “number of . . . happy, well 
adjusted and intelligent world citizens’ bear and rear 
a mew generation. We assume that those reaching 
fertility will understand how to engage in sex without 
contraceptives as well as with contraceptives. Who, 
then, is going to decide which of the citizenry may 
have children, and how will this decision be enforced ? 
Moreover, does this not reduce the ‘world citizens” 
to the status of brood mares and studs? Concerning 
the first question, we might solve this problem by a 
compulsory mass sterilization. If we are serious about 
such a program, we might find a director for same left 
over from Buchenwald or Dachau. 

Mr. Harper raises some worthwhile questions for 
ali of us concerned with marriage and family living. 
He stands unaccused of anything resembling an an- 
swer to these questions. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN DAVID BURTON 
Community Presbyterian Church 
Clarendon Hills, Ilinois 


DEAR MR. HARPER: [c/o Editor MFL] 

It would be needless to point out that the opening 
sentences in your paper on “Marriage Counseling and 
the Mores” are the brashest sort of dogmatism. Nor 
would there be any value in noting that your presump- 
tion has misled you into assuming that the “morally 
judgmental attitude” represents ‘no effort to under- 
stand” just because it differs from yours. And cer- 
tainly a reply to your paper would carry no weight 
either with you or with those who would be influ- 
enced by your thinking by any reference to revelation, 
such as Psalm 14, for your position not only chal- 
lenges all standards based on custom and social ex- 
perience, but also on theistic revelation. 

There is, however, one point which those of us 
who subscribe to a theistically based morality may be 
able to get you to see. 

First, let me remark that by coincidence in the ar- 
ticle preceding yours in this same issue of Marriage 
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and Family Living, it is asserted that “we must recog- 
nize and admit publicly the authority under which 
we operate.” Now I do not mean to imply that the 
writer of that article is pleading for the kind of 
morally judgmental authority against which you in- 
veigh but simply that the family specialist, counselor 
or teacher, must accept an authority and publicly ac- 
knowledge it. That recognition of the need for au- 
thority is implicit also throughout your own paper. 

But the point which I hope you will see is that for 
social or divine authority you would substitute per- 
sonal authority. What indeed is this shrine of “critical 
conceptual judgment” at which you worship? Is it 
anything more than your judgment of what you think 
to be reasonable? Is it not finally an appeal within 
to self? 

Is it not true that the person who denies deity 
thereby always deifies self? This surely is the surpass- 
ing absurdity, the supreme egotism. To be sure, every- 
one must in some degree appeal to his own judgment, 
but a theist feels and admits a deep need for a final 
authority outside himself. He looks to some standard 
which is not relative. He cannot find that standard 
within, because he knows that he has neither the 
character nor the judgment to be God. 

Authority ultimately must of course rest on the 
character of the author. That is the proposition of the 
theist. He accepts it as the major premise of his 
belief. For Eve to have eaten the fruit in the garden 
would have been impractical and unrealistic, a viola- 
tion of the wisest kind of “critical conceptual judg- 
ment” primarily because God had spoken against it. 
In the same manner, “Thou shalt not commit adultery’ 
makes sense to the theist first because God has com- 
manded it and, second, because social history confirms 
it. For a very clear idea of what makes sense in 
marriage and family life, I would refer you to other 
such revelations as Deuteronomy 6, Psalm 78, Psalm 
127, Matthew 19, 1 Corinthians 7, Ephesians 5 and 6. 

Please do not think me impertinent, but I also 
would express the hope that one day you will quit 
worshiping Robert A. Harper and start worshiping 
God who has revealed himself in what we call the 
Holy Bible and in his Son. 

Very earnestly yours, 
JOE W. BURTON 
Secretary, Home Education Department 
Southern Baptist Convention 


DEAR EDITOR: 


In regards to Robert A. Harper's “Marriage Coun- 
seling and the Mores: A Critique” in your February 
issue: 

Mr. Harper says, “We need to give up traditional 
moral judgments about all aspects of life.” If he is 
begging not to be damned to Hell in a basket for 
what he writes, he is hiding behind the skirts of Tra- 
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ditional Morality; but if he means that his readers are 
not to form judgments about the rightness or wrong- 
ness of his ideas, he is all alone. The ideal is to be 
“as gentle as the dove and as wise as the serpent.” 

For centuries Traditional Morality has held us to 
three facts to be determined in judging the morality 
of a human act: (1) the nature of the act itself; (2) 
the actor’s knowledge of the nature of the act; and 
(3) the actor’s freedom in performing the act. Using 
the Ten Commandments, which still bind, as a guide, 
it is evident that some of Mr. Harper's ideas are good; 
some are neutral; some are doubtful; and some are 
evil. But in order to impute virtue, amorality or vice 
to him by reason of his writings, one would have to 
know his subjective states of knowledge and freedom 
which Traditional Morality says to leave to Mr. Har- 
per. 

Offhand I agree that his “moral judgments . . . are 
childish judgments” and that his knowledge of morals 
is still limited to those vague concepts he took with 
his mother’s milk. Accordingly, his freedom to act is 
on the same infantile level. 

Consequently he is like the garage mechanic (I like 
his comparison) who does not distinguish gasoline 
from electricity, so about the best we might expect 
from his confusing “mores” with “morality” is 
trouble, and I hope he emerges from it a wiser, if 
sadder, man. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANKLIN A. JONES, M.S.W. 
Counselor 
Houston 2, Texas 


DEAR EDITOR: 

I have just read the February issue and wish to 
voice a strong word of protest concerning the article 
by Robert Harper. 

This article, ““Marriage Counseling and the Mores: 
A Critique,” is the most pagan piece of writing which 
I have read in years. 

Clearly Mr. Harper does not believe that God 
exists, that God has given us definite laws of conduct, 
that after death there is to be a reward or punish- 
ment for obedience or disobedience to these laws, that 
there is an objective norm of morality, or that the 
human being is more than mere animal. 

For centuries we have had various individuals who 
have shouted “‘new” codes of morality from darkened 
corners and mud holes and to their names must be 
added that of Harper. 

As editor, you have a serious responsibility to your 
readers not to feed us tripe or false philosophies. By 
printing such an article you have done harm to our 
magazine—no magazine of worth which wished to 
appeal to intelligent and educated readers would have 
published such a thing. Why should ‘MFL be an 
outlet for uneducated individuals seeking publicity? 
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One last thought: if public opinion can make it all 
right for my son to have intercourse with your ten 
year old daughter, then public opinion can make it 
all right for me to take your life without reason. If 
public opinion is the deciding factor in right and 
wrong, then man has indeed strayed far from the 
God who made us. I think Mr. Harper is going to be 
surprised when he wakes up in eternity and finds God 
there to judge him. 

Sincerely, 
J. R. GREENE 


{Dr. Harper's reply to the above letters follows] 
DEAR EDITOR: 

One of the dilemmas of public controversy is 
whether or not to try to answer the irrelevant, personal 
accusations of an antagonist. To respond is apt to lead 
readers further afield from significant issues; not to 
respond may appear to be the spineless abandonment 
of one’s point of view regarding those very issues. 
What follows is my attempt to avoid red herrings 
without in any sense cutting bait. 

I should like, first of all, to thank Ben Ard for his 
cogent and pertinent comments. While I have re- 
ceived private expressions of agreement with my views 
from others, it is pleasant to have the letters-to-the- 
editor box score something other than a complete 
shut-out. I fervently hope that Dr. Ard’s courage 
meets more benign worldly and other worldly rewards 
than those which other correspondents predict for me. 

John David Burton’s “mixed reaction” gives me 
relatively unmixed pleasure. It is an indication of 
considerable maturity and flexibility for a minister to 
let such an article as the one under discussion reach 
“close to home” in a question-raising sense. How- 
ever, the horrible pictures of the future to which Mr. 
Burton goes on to refer are strictly of his conjuring. 
What he insists on treating as my efforts at “answers” 
were simply offered (as stated on p. 14 of the article) 
“to jar us into looking critically and realistically, in- 
stead of moralistically, at matters related to domestic 
life.”” Earlier in that same paragraph I had pointed out 
that we lack a clear conception of what makes sense 
in marriage and family life and need research de- 
signed “to learn what sorts of behavior under what 
sorts of conditions would be practical, functional, real- 
istic, and desirable.” It is encouraging to have the 
Reverend Burton join me in calling for such research. 

To Joe Burton I extend the respect I try always to 
accord to a person of evident sincerity and integrity. 
His fears that I would be unmoved by his arguments 
were, however, fully justified. Not only do I not recog- 
nize any divine authority, but I also consider all social 
authority transitory. It is not only my right, but my 
duty, as I see it, to use whatever influence I can 
muster to contribute te the change of the standards of 
social authority away from primitively conceived super- 
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natural edicts and toward the most rational standards 
currently derivable from scientific studies of man and 
his environment. 

Franklin A. Jones gives some impression of having 
tried to lay aside his morally judgmental attitudes and 
to apply critical conceptual thinking to the issues 
raised by the article. He has, alas, failed, for he falls 
back on Traditional Morality, instead of rational 
thought, twists my words, lapses into mild name- 
calling (‘‘infantile,” “confusing,” with no evidence 
offered to support the labels), and hints of a dire day 
of reckoning for me. 

In J. R. Greene we have an excellent clinical illus- 
tration of how difficult it is for a person bound by 
rigid moralistic standards to engage in realistic think- 
ing. He also conveniently exemplifies the anxious un- 
willingness of the insecurely orthodox to let such un- 
orthodox voices as mine even have a hearing: he wants 
me banned not only by MFL, but any “magazine of 
worth.” There is just no room in Mr. Greene's world 
of monolithic morality for such “uneducated publicity 
seekers” as Harper, spawned in and spewed from the 
“darkened corners and mud holes.” Thus spake 
morality. 

Lest friend or foe think premature senility or 
threats from the righteous have forced me into a 
haven of equivocation, I am happy to affirm that I am 
a scientific humanist. As far as I have been able to 
see to date, supernatural authority is simply a pro- 
jection of the human imagination. Just as one can see 
a witch in an ink blot, one can see God in many 
natural and human phenomena. For primitive man, 
such projections were, perhaps, more desirable than 
undesirable. Many truths and much wisdom (along 
with numerous unfortunate effects) emerged from 
these imaginative projections. But contemporary man, 
in my most honest and truly humble opinion, faces 
so severe a social crisis that he can no longer suffer 
the irrational by-products, the stultifying social rigid- 
ities, the growing suffocation of his creative abilities 
by decayed traditions. Man must learn to define his 
ethics in direct, functional, rational, fuman terms— 
terms adapted to an ever-changing social reality. He 
must stop looking, like a primitive child, to his pro- 
jected magical father-image for answers to his prob- 
lems. He must look, with fuller utilization of his 
cerebrum and his tools of science, to Aimself. My 
“must” is offered in no spirit of dogmatism, but in 
a spirit of strong conviction that, if man does not 
more rationally and realistically orient himself, he is 
very likely to perish. 

Joe Burton is correct in believing that the point of 
view I espouse throws man upon his own resources, 
upon his own inner security and upon his own sen- 
sory-cerebral perceptions of reality. But self-reliance 
and self-esteem are not self-worship. And theists, no 
matter how they contrive to deny it, are just as de- 
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pendent as are non-theists on their own conceptions 
and perceptions of life, including allegations about 
the edicts and actions of a deity. Divine revelation and 
self transcendence may have been lovely dreams for 
man’s childhood, but man now faces serious adult 
reality. He cannot meet the demands of this reality 
unless he learns to distinguish it from his childish 
dreams. 

May I publicly commend you and your staff for 
your consistent and courageous’ efforts to stimulate 
your readers’ thinking beyond the stagnant and dreary 


borders of conventionality! As you so well understand, 
a dynamic, growing, vibrant marriage and family field 
needs vigorous and honest toilers of all persuasions: 
not only the conservative “farmers,” but also the 
“Jeaf rustlers,” and, yes, those who seriously chal- 
lenge the very roots of the existing “agricultural sys- 
tem.” My article was not designed to provide “‘an- 
swers,” but to constitute such a challenge. I am grate- 
ful for the privilege of issuing it. 

Sincerely yours, 

ROBERT A. HARPER 





Overheard 
“I’m really worried about Jimmy. He hasn’t developed any complexes yet!’ (Quoted from 
Parent Cooperative PreSchools of America, Newsletter, Vol. 1, No. 3, September, 1958.) 





The Decreasing Marriage Rate 


In 1957, marriage rates dropped 5 per cent 
below the rate of 9.4 per 1,000 people recorded 
in 1956. 1957, therefore, has the distinction of 
mothering the lowest marriage rate since 1933, 
due to a drop in the number of marriages dur- 
ing the last four months of the year. Only four 
states in the U.S. reported more than 10 per 
cent reduction, however, and in all cases spe- 
cial circumstances accounted for the decrease: 
premarital blood tests in Arkansas and Okla- 
homa, more stringent requirements of proof of 
age in South Carolina, and stricter enforcement 
of existing statues in Missouri. 

Eight states opposed the general pattern and 
produced an increase over the 1956 average. 
Oklahoma, Utah, Indiana, Florida, and West 
Virginia showed moderate increases; Colorado, 
Nevada, and California gained over 5 per cent, 
an interesting development in light of their 
adjacency to Arizona and New Mexico. 

As a group, the large cities showed less of a 
decrease than the country as a whole. Only one 
of the five largest cities (Los Angeles) showed 
an increase. Cities which were ordinarily popu- 
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lar marriage centers showed diverse trends. The 
decrease in Arizona put Yuma out of the run- 
ning as a Gretna Green, with an 85 per cent 
drop from 1956, and still falling rates in 1958. 
Las Vegas absorbed some of the aborted mar- 
riages, showing an 18 per cent increase over 
1957. Reno, further north, did not gain from 
Yuma’s diminishing popularity. Miami saw a 
5.5 per cent increase in marriages, though the 
over-all Florida rate remained constant. 

Up to August of 1957, the marriage rate 
missed the mark for the corresponding 1956 
period by only 1 per cent. Since August, how- 
ever, the recession apparently took its toll with 
a 9.5 per cent decrease for the last four months 
of 1957, plus an 11.5 per cent drop for the first 
four months of 1958, with perhaps more to 
come. An upswing is expected to follow with 
economic improvements, however, and the mar- 
riageable crop of postwar babies is expected to 
contribute heavily toward an upswing in 1960. 
(Source: Statistical Bulletin, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, Vol. 39, May, 1958, pp. 
1-4.) 
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Abstracts 


WINSTON EHRMANN, Department Editor, University of Florida 
Assisted by: CYRIL FRIEDMAN, LEONARD LINDEN, BIGELOW HEALY, 
JOSEPH WALKER, WILLIAM HULLIHAN, ROSE MARIE WISE 


GENERAL 


Conrad, Gertrude J. (Family Service Association of 
Santa Clara County, San Jose, California), “Devel- 
opment of a Group Counseling Program in a Fam- 
ily Service Agency,” Social Casework, 39 (Decem- 
ber, 1958), pp. 560-564. 

This is a descriptive chronology of how the Santa 
Clara County Family Service Association came to 
decide to offer group counseling and how they 
evolved their program after securing research funds 
from the Danforth Foundation, Clients and goals re- 
mained the same for the agency, with the group coun- 
seling (application of social casework methods in a 
group setting) viewed as an additional method of 
helping troubled people—a treatment of choice. Or- 
ganizational elements to be considered concurrently 
were administrative, staff education,’ and operational 
procedures. These areas were worked out and inte- 
grated into the agency framework through time. Sev- 
eral problems are discussed: (1) dropouts, corrected 
by building staff acceptance of the method; (2) actual 
setting up of groups, aided by establishing criteria; 
(3) group counselors’ limitations of background and 
personality, corrected by education and insight into 
each other's fears. The group counselors learned to see 
the group as a separate entity, requiring new skills 
in gauging interpretation and participation. In eval- 
uating a year’s experience, it is re-emphasized that 
group counseling is an additional method of and a 
different approach to helping troubled people; one 
which must be selected wisely by the caseworker. They 
found it to be of value and plan to continue group 
counseling as a regular part of their agency activity. 
But it is no panacea. 


Cutter, Albert V. and Elsa A. Miller (Guidance Cen- 
ter, Buffalo, New York), ‘The Interpretive and 
Summing-Up Process with Parents During and 
After Diagnostic Studies of Children,” Mental 
Hygiene, 42 (July, 1958), pp. 321-331. 

In cases where parents have been unable to accept 
their child as emotionally disturbed or as retarded, 
the Guidance Center of Buffalo has had rewarding 
results by sharing information and interviews with the 
parents as the child is going through the step-by-step 
analysis of the Center. The parents are questioned 
and are, in turn, encouraged to question and express 
themselves. In this way, the findings are integrated 
(as far as child-parents-Center are concerned) as the 
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case goes along, and all concerned arrive together at 
the final report. 


Gross, Irma H. (Michigan State University), ‘Auto- 
mation and the Family,” Journal of Home Econom- 
ics, 49 (April, 1957), pp. 259-262. 

A word of appraisal of automation and its effects 
on the family is in order. There is, of course, no use 
to sigh for the good old days; yet it is equally dan- 
gerous to accept blindly every change as something 
desirable; and also there is great value in thinking 
through ahead of time the changes that will probably 
be forced upon us. We have survived other gifts 
which seemed doubtful at the time they were given, 
for example, the reduction of the work day from 
twelve hours and seven days when it was wondered 
what would be done with all that spare time! We cer- 
tainly do not deplore the fact that women no longer 
age prematurely from overwork and heavy responsi- 
bilities. Many material things we accept gladly, for 
example, plumbing. It is important to emphasize the 
need of critical judgment in our personal lives and 
in our family situations in the matter of developing 
and recognizing scales of values applicable to new 
conditions. 


Hofstein, Saul (School of Social Work, University 
of Pennsylvania), “Planning for Family Life Edu- 
cation,” Mental Hygiene, 41 (October, 1958), pp. 
525-529. 

Family life education is a product of our change- 
centered, future-oriented culture. The role of the 
family in transmitting the traditional values and pat- 
terns have become secondary in our society which 
stresses geographic and social mobility. The cohesive 
forces of custom and tradition have been replaced by 
external forces often divisive in effect. The stress upon 
individuality and ‘romantic love’’ creates problems 
which must be worked out by husband and wife with- 
out help from the older generation; the older genera- 
tion itself may pose a problem due to increased lon- 
gevity. The proportional importance of each child 
in a smaller family, re-enforced by current psycho- 
logical concepts, gives the parent the sense of enor- 
mous responsibility in contrast to other cultures where 
the growth of children is taken as a matter of course. 
The polarity of the need for family life education 
must be recognized, and the needs themselves must be 
understood. The needs of the agency or community 
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sponsoring the program must be met as well as the 
needs of those to whom the program is directed. Fam- 
ily life education should not be treated as a panacea, but 
as a contribution in the culture's effort to assuage the 
effects of its own changing. The experiences gained 
in a program in Queens County, New York, are dis- 
cussed in terms of this approach. Education depends 
upon a certain degree of anxiety or disbalance between 
a person’s present state of being and what he would 
like to be. Family life education must be careful not 
to re-enforce this very anxiety in its attempt to relieve 
it. 


Landes, Ruth (School of Social Work, Los Angeles, 
California), ‘Family Patterns of the Future,” Child 
Welfare, 37 (November, 1958), pp. 19-23. 
Changes in the family have rendered useless pre- 

dictions of size and form of families which were 

made before the Second World War. The great con- 
stant that has remained and will remain is that only 
one sex bears children, and during that part of her life 

a woman requires a mate. The family of 1988 will, 

barring cataclysms, have authority shared by both par- 

ents; men and women will share more in all re- 
sponsibilities; and barring a reversal in the trend, 
women will manifest one of the worst disorders of 
men—alcoholism. Our society, like none other, allows 
both sexes to perform substantially identical social 
functions within the family framework. The concept 
of marriage and family-founding is statistically shown 
to be increasing at a rapid rate. Divorce rates are 
alarmingly high especially during the first five years 
of marriage. Several reasons are given by the author 
for this trend. The effects of divorce on children are 
viewed from many facets for marriage-divorce is a 
complex social situation. Race prejudice will have 
calmed considerably by 1988 and racial mixture will 
have penetrated all ranges of society. The number and 
proportion of older people will make significant 
changes in our family patterns. The author predicts 
trained communication through the extra senses. Lei- 
sure time, avocational interests, and the rearing of 
children will be approached quite differently in 1988. 


Phadke, A. M. (Family Welfare Bureau, Bombay), 
“Psychological Aspects of Impotence,” Journal of 
Family Welfare, 4 (March, 1958), pp. 77-84. 
Impotence in the male has been defined as a rela- 

tive or complete inability to initiate, sustain, or suc- 

cessfully complete the act of sexual intercourse to the 
satisfaction of both partners. Kinsey has given a figure 
of 1 per cent. Authoritative opinions agree that the 
cause is psychological, unless and until proved other- 
wise, in nearly all cases. ‘The “emotional frame of 
mind” is vital to the man, but not so to the woman. 

Before arriving at a diagnosis of psychic impotence, 

it is first necessary to exclude endocrine disorders, 
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disorders of the central nervous system, and gross 
vitamin deficiency. The occurrence of any form of 
erection excludes any organic cause. The dreams of 
impotent persons are often suggestive. Many can be 
reduced to the formula “I can’t do it.’’ Other common 
themes are: falling from a height, missing a train in 
spite of frantic efforts to catch it, or arriving unpre- 
pared at an examination already passed. These dreams 
are suggestive, not diagnostic. Psychic impotence may 
be classed as primary (detected in the first attempt at 
coitus) or secondary (detected later). Associated com- 
plaints include lack of concentration, disturbed sleep, 
emotional instability, anxiety, depression, inferiority 
complex, and suicidal thoughts. The crux of the 
problem is usually some guilt or inferiority complex 
with its “satellites” of anxiety and doubt. Other 
inhibitory factors are first-night impotence, fear of 
pregnancy, veneriophobia (fear of venereal disease), 
primitive fears, lack of privacy, fear of loss of semen, 
fear of the consequences of masturbation, guilt com- 
plexes, “‘soldiers’ impotence’ (caused by prolonged 
abstinence), idealization of the wife, sexual aberra- 
tions, the responses of the wife, an organ inferiority 
complex, satiety impotence, and various fixations (first 
love, mother, or sister fixations). Impotence may be 
disguised as premature ejaculation, failure to ejaculate, 
or failure due to advancing age. 


Rall, Mary E. (Family Service Bureau, Chicago), 
“Casework with the Minor Unmarried Mother and 
Her Family,” Social Casework, 39 (November, 
1958), pp. 494-502. 

Caseworkers have long understood that the preg- 
nancy of the unmarried mother must be viewed as 
the outcome of behavior that has been determined by 
her psychological and biological needs; her personality 
organization; and her familial, social, and economic 
environment. When the unmarried mother is an un- 
emanicpated minor, the legal considerations must be 
understood by the caseworker if the girl is to be 
helped in the most effective manner. The relationship 
between the unmarried mother and her parents must 
be analyzed and recognized as it greatly influences the 
girl’s attitudes toward her own wishes and desires for 
happiness and adjustment. To the consideration of the 
girl’s capacity to want and use help, and of the quality 
of the help offered, must be added the consideration of 
the nature of the help the parents seek. Several illus- 
trative cases are presented in the discussion of the 
methods that may be utilized and pitfalls to be 
avoided. 


Rummel, Kathryn C. (Community Service Society, 
New York City), “Helping the Older Client In- 
volve His Family in Future Plans,” Social Case- 
work, 39 (November, 1958), pp. 508-512. 


Caseworkers are developing the conviction that 
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older persons are individuals who have varying ca- 
pacities for assessing and mastering the stress in their 
life situation. Whatever the client’s motivation and 
whatever he expects from the agency and from his 
family, the caseworker must take the responsibility for 
assessing with him his reality needs and their priority, 
the psychological concomitants, the familial interac- 
tion as related to his problems, and the possible solu- 
tions, By helping him involve his family in the plan- 
ning, the caseworker may see that the basic needs are 
met without allowing them to become a burden to 
the family. At the same time, this helps to clarify the 
family’s conception of his needs so that unnecessary 
elements are eliminated. While the illustrative cases 
cited were those where the older person was the appli- 
cant, similar considerations are useful when the fam- 
ily is the applicant. 


Weitzel, Kathryn (Western Reserve University), “The 
Working Wife—Her Present Dilemma,” Journal 
of Home Economics, 49 (November, 1957), pp. 
689-693. 

This article attempts to bring together some of the 
current facts and thinking on the social and psycho- 
logical adjustments faced by working wives and 
mothers in this period of social change and transition. 
In exploring the question of what the decision to 
work involves for them, for their husbands, and for 
their children, many of the complexities of this de- 
cision come to light, including economic, cultural, and 
psychological factors which bear upon the employment 
of married women. Also, it becomes evident that social 
resources and planning are necessary if the working 
mother and her family are to face reasonably well their 
problems in our society. The problems these women 
face and the adjustments which they and their families 
must make are of vital concern to the future welfare 
of this country. Skilled counseling can help individual 
families with many of these problems, but a more 
total approach and social planning are the challenges 
in view of the complex interacting social and psycho- 
logical forces which often seem to create or to 
heighten these difficulties. 


RESEARCH 


Beigel, Hugo G. (Long Island University), “The 
Evaluation of Intelligence in the Heterosexual Re- 
lationship,” The Journal of Social Psychology, 46 
(August, 1957), pp. 65-80. 

In attempting to determine the “value attributed to 
intelligence in the heterosexual union,” 67 per cent 
of 916 men and women residents of Brooklyn, New- 
York, and adjacent areas with mean ages in the early 
twenties cited intelligence and education as valuable 
factors in a “‘real or imagined partner’ when they 
were asked to state those characteristics which they 
felt to be most desirable in males and females. Almost 
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all of those tested interpreted the questions as per- 
taining to their personal preferences in the love or the 
marital relationship. The data suggested that “‘the con- 
dition that the partner must function on an equal, 
lower, or higher mental level is related to the individ- 
ual’s self-feeling.” The differential evaluation of in- 
telligence by both sexes is caused by the feelings of 
adequacy or inadequacy to the sex role. Intelligence 
is a greater factor in the sex role of males than that 
of females. Men who desire women of equal intelli- 
gence display more self-confidence in general, as well 
as in their intellectual abilities, whereas all others 
show apprehension either of their intelligence or 
other masculine qualities. Males who feel insecure 
tend to assert their superiority over females and to 
select females of lower intelligence. Females who 
protest their female role try to achieve intellectual 
dominance by a circuitous route that allows them to 
avoid the term “‘intelligence.”” 


Brown, Bruce M. (Montana State University), ‘“Min- 
isterial Marriage Counseling in a Lower-Class Set- 
ting,” The Coordinator, 7 (September, 1958), pp. 
10-15. 

A research study in Charlotte, North Carolina, of 
ministerial marriage counseling in general provides 
the framework of the report. Thirty interviews were 
conducted among a representative sampling of the 
city’s churches. Two distinct types of ministerial mar- 
riage counseling roles are described: (1) the sacred 
counseling role and (2) the secular counseling role. 
The kind of relationship between the minister and 
the couple was found to vary among the socio-eco- 
nomic groups. The problems of budget, sexual rela- 
tions, values, and correct approach to these subjects 
are pointed out. There was a felt need in nearly all 
the interviews for various types of counseling not 
presently offered. When a need was expressed, the 
measure of effectiveness and the approach desired was 
generally viewed in light of what churches of higher 
economic status were doing. Many problems pointed 
out by the study are discussed by the author. The 
article is followed by an editorial comment written by 
Curtis Avery and by a return comment by the author. 


Ehrenwald J. (New York City), ‘Neurotic Interac- 
tion and Patterns of Pseudo-Heredity in the Fam- 
ily,” American Journal of Psychiatry, 115 (August, 
1958), pp. 134-142. 

Recent years have brought increasing interest in the 
dynamics of interpersonal relationships and interaction 
in the family. This study focuses on attitudes and 
personality traits from “an essentially clinical, phe- 
nomenological point of view.” An attitude is a ‘‘per- 
son’s observable tendency to act or behave in a cer- 
tain way,” while a trait is “a fixed attitude manifesting 
itself in a multiplicity of social roles.” This study is 
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based on a list of thirty traits, arranged in ten triads 
from the socially desirable to the most undesirable. 
Persons used selected the triad best describing the 
given relationship, then the triad best describing their 
relationship. Twelve families (eleven white and one 
Negro) were used. Sample profiles are given for a 
“well-adjusted” and for a “problem” family. The data 
suggests four major patterns: (1) sharing and co- 
operation, (2) contagion, (3) complementary pat- 
terns, (4) resistance and rebellion. Resistance and re- 
bellion may lead to behavioral disorders, or they may 
counteract the ominous trend toward perpetuation of 
neurotic or otherwise disturbed patterns. Pseudo- 
heredity, in this context, refers to the transmission, 
“by sharing, complementarity, or contagion” of cer- 
tain family patterns, By the use of this method, three 
different types of data can be obtained: (1) interac- 
tion in a give family pair, (2) an intrafamily profile, 
(3) a composite family profile. 


Gregory, Ian (The Ontario Hospital, London, On- 
tario), “Studies of Parental Deprivation in Psychi- 
atric Patients,” The American Journal of Psychia- 
try, 115 (November, 1958), pp. 432-442. 

A critical review of studies in this area points out 
several errors that have occurred repeatedly: (1) 
comparisons have sometimes been made between basic- 
ally unlike samples; (2) selection has led to many 
samples not being truly representative of the universe 
from which they were drawn; (3) there has been a 
failure to allow for chance errors in sampling, and to 
apply tests of statistical significance to differences ob- 
served; and (4) a number of common fallacies have 
frequently invalidated deductions. Tables are presented 
containing data from previous studies on the fre- 
quency of parental deprivation in the childhood of 
apparently normal persons and of various groups of 
psychiatric patients. Considerable evidence has ac- 
cumulated that indicates an unusually high frequency 
of both parental death and separation during child- 
hood of individuals who subsequently manifest de- 
linquent, anti-social, or psychopathic behavior. On the 
other hand, the evidence is inconclusive for the fol- 
lowing: (1) that an increased frequency of parental 
deprivation is also associated with other forms of 
mental disorder; (2) that loss of the mother is nec- 
essarily more significant than loss of the father; and 
(3) that the observed association indicates a direct 
causal relationship between parental deprivation and 
anti-social behavior or other abnormalities. However, 
certain studies point to an increased frequency of 
parental deprivation during childhood in psychoneu- 
rosis and schizophrenia. The few statistical studies 
that examine age at deprivation suggest that, in these 
disorders, the increased frequency of parental depriva- 
tion occurs during the early years of childhood. While 
an increased frequency of maternal deprivation was 
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found in a large series of young psychotic patients, a 
relative excess of paternal deprivation was observed in 
two series of neurotic psychiatric patients. 


Harlow, Harry F. (University of Wisconsin), “The 
Nature of Love,” The American Psychologist, 13 
(December, 1958), pp. 673-685. 

Infant macaque monkeys were used as subjects for 
analysis of basic affectional variables. Some develop- 
mental sequences of personality of these rhesus mon- 
keys are very similar to human children. Separation 
of the newborn monkey from its mother provided the 
basis for the study. Two of the first findings were that 
the infant mortality of bottle-fed monkeys is much less 
and that contact need or contact comfort is very impor- 
tant to early life survival. A surrogate mother made of 
wood covered with sponge rubber and sheathed in 
terry cloth was substituted for the real mother. A 
single nursing nipple was installed in the breast and 
a light bulb radiated heat. A second surrogate mother 
with less capability of contact comfort was built of 
wire-mesh warmed by radiant heat and nursing nipple. 
Tests using the two surrogate mothers showed that: 
(1) contact comfort is a variable of great importance 
while lactation is a variable of negligible importance; 
(2) lack of contact comfort resulted in softer feces 
suggesting psychosomatic involvement; and (3) con- 
tact comfort is highly connected to a feeling of 
security. After a period of separation, the monkeys 
showed a much greater desire to observe the cloth 
mother than the wire mother. Return of the cloth 
mother resulted in observable increases in desire for 
contact comfort. Appearances are that affectional re- 
sponses are as lasting as learned fears and learned 
pains. Monkeys who had not experienced early con- 
tact comfort later developed an observable preference 
for the cloth mother. The data suggest that early ex- 
perience with contact comfort is a variable of measur- 
able importance. Studying two infants raised by their 
own mothers, the observed infant love is very similar 
to that shown to the surrogate mother. 


Jenkins, W. W. (Escambia County Child Guidance 
Clinic, Pensacola, Florida), “An Experimental 
Study of the Relationship of Legitimate and IIlegit- 
imate Birth Status to School and Personal and 
Social Adjustment of Negro Children,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 64 (September, 1958), pp. 
169-173. 

The purpose of this study was an attempt to de- 
termine whether legitimate and illegitimate Negro 
children of similar low economic status differed sig- 
nificantly in adjustment. Adjustment, for purposes of 
this study, was defined’ as consisting of the intelli- 
gence quotient, age-grade placement, school absences, 
cumulative academic grades, teacher's ratings, and 
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personal and social adjustment as measured by the 
California Test of Personality. The sample consisted 
of all Negro children of the Douglass School who 
were recipients of Aid to Dependent Children as of 
September, 1955, and who were members of grades 
four through twelve at the school. Twenty-two legiti- 
mate and twenty-one illegitimate children qualified 
for this study. Data reveal that the legitimate children 
rated higher in every area except that of school ab- 
sences. The younger illegitimate children rated con- 
sistently higher than the older group when compared 
with the legitimate group. The results of the study 
suggest that illegitimate or legitimate birth status may 
have an effect upon adjustment of Negro children. 


Rabin, Albert I. (Michigan State University), “Kib- 
butz Children—Research Findings to Date,” Chil- 
dren, 5 (September-October, 1958), pp. 179-185. 
Dr. Rabin proposed to study the effects of early 

childhood experience upon later personality develop- 
ment of children reared in the Israeli kibbutz. He 
studied different groups of kibbutz children of various 
ages. In addition, the sample consisted of three groups 
of like-age Israeli children who were being brought up 
in ordinary villages wherein the nuclear, patriarchal 
type family organization is the standard. He proposed 
to study the qualitative as well as quantitative aspects 
of difference between the two groups. 

Twenty-four kibbutz infants‘ were examined and 
compared with a similar group of non-kibbutz infants. 
Although the two groups did not differ with respect 
to gross muscular activity and motility, they did differ 
in the personal and social areas of the investigation. 
The kibbutz children did not appear to respond as 
readily to other persons as did the ‘“‘control’’ group 
infants. Their over-all developmental quotent was 
below that of their non-kibbutz peers. Thirty kibbutz 


ten-year-olds were studied extensively along with a 
similar number of non-kibbutz children. One of the 
most significant observations was noted in their atti- 
tudes toward the examiner. The kibbutz children ap- 
peared openly friendly. They expected the same de- 
gree of frankness and friendliness from the adult 
stranger. They were generous with their possessions 
and willing to share their experiences immediately. 
In contrast, the non-kibbutz group were not as trust- 
ing as their kibbutz peers. They appeared markedly 
more reserved. Evidence reveals a higher level of in- 
tellectual development and emotional maturity in the 
kibbutz children. Despite the fact that the kibbutz chil- 
dren do live in special children’s houses and par- 
ticipate within a unique children’s society for the 
most part, they do reveal positive attitudes toward 
their families. Such attitudes were clearly positive in 
a greater percentage of kibbutz-raised children than 
in their non-kibbutz peers. Finally, twenty-five adoles- 
cent seventeen-year-olds of both groups were com- 
pared. The author admits of several generalizations 
from the processed data: The intellectual advantage 
of kibbutz children is maintained in adolescence. In 
written material, the kibbutz adolescent reveals more 
complexity of idea and broader scope of pursuit. Al- 
though there is a significant absence of long-range oc- 
cupational goals in the kibbutz group, their interest in 
education and self-improvement is distinctive when 
contrasted with the village-reared control group. In 
the area of sexuality, the kibbutz adolescent group 
appears to reflect a much more rigid code with regard 
to sexuality than does the control group. Dr. Rabin 
suggests that perhaps the close interaction between 
the sexes within the structural consequence of kibbutz 
organization and their continuous physical proximity 
dictates the acceptance of a more powerful regulation 
of sexual behavior. 
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Book Reviews 


EUGENE J. KANIN, Department Editor 
Purdue University 


The Large Family System. James H. S. Bossard 
and Eleanor Stoker Boll. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1956. 325 pp. 
$6.00. 

This is a book about the large family as a way 
of family living and child-rearing. It is a study 
based on case histories of one hundred large 
families, members of whom have “contributed 
the facts of their life experiences.” The one 
hundred families were “wholly unselected,” ex- 
cept that at least six children must have been 
born to the parents. The one hundred cases do 
not consititute a random sample of a universe. 
This the reader must keep in mind in evaluating 
the results of the study. However, since so little 
work has been done in studying either the large 
family or the small family as action systems, 
any results are welcome to students of the 
family. 

Briefly, the results of the study can be sum- 
marized as foilows: the large family was most 
favorably regarded by single women and mar- 
ried male Catholics; the large family may be 
planned for general size, but many are neither 
planned nor unplanned—they just happen; 
there is an individual rather than a family or 
husband-wife attitude toward family size; the 
motives involved in bringing children into the 
world do not result from some “countable” fac- 
tors, but rather from the life philosophy of the 
parents, the cultivation of family rituals, con- 
scious efforts of parents to promote family 
group life, and especially administrative and 
managerial ability on the part of the mother, 
were important factors in the development of 
happy, large family living; unhappy large fam- 
ily members emphasize the importance of the 
father’s misbehavior, mother’s ineffectiveness, 
the disorganization of immigrant families be- 
cause of intergenerational conflicts, the death of 
a parent and subsequent remarriage; economic 
pressure is the overshadowing problem in most 
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large families; increase in size of the group in- 
creases the tendency to manage by rule rather 
than by decision in an individual case; many 
crises, especially minor ones, are taken in stride ; 
much of child-rearing and child management 
accrues from what the children do to, for, and 
with each other; many older children are ex- 
ploited by being called upon to aid in the rear- 
ing of younger siblings; the older child tends 
to develop definite behavior trends in the direc- 
tion of early maturing, habits of responsibility, 
and patterns of service to others; children in 
large families customarily play together, work 
together, and maintain close contacts in later 
life; children in large families commonly form 
combinations in pairs, cliques, factions, and sets, 
with pairs being most prevalent, and most com- 
binations being temporary; children who grow 
up in large families are practically unanimous in 
stating that large family living socializes the 
child to a marked degree; the first-born children 
are least inclined to be satisfied with their birth 
order; middle and younger children are most 
satisfied; despite economic problems, large fam- 
ily living produces feelings of security; Protes- 
tant children demonstrated more insecurity than 
did Catholics; two out of three siblings were 
reported as well-adjusted; a larger percentage of 
male than of female children were reported as 
well-adjusted ; first-born siblings had the highest 
percentage of poor adjustment, and by a wide 
margin; fourth-born children had by far the 
best adjustment record, and this was the coveted 
birth-order position; persons reared in large 
families, especially women, tend to marry to a 
lesser extent than comparable segments in the 
general population; children of large families 
do not in turn produce large families; large 
families produce good matrimonial risks. 
Besides the findings, the book contains a 
number of interesting insights, hunches, and 
theories regarding aspects of family life. These 
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include two laws of family interaction—the 
authors’ law of personal relationships and the 
law of potential intragroup relationships; a re- 
introduction to some of Helen Bosanquet’s sen- 
sitive insights into family living; delineation of 
eight personality types that “fall into an intrigu- 
ing sequence,” suggesting a theory of special- 
ized personality roles and behavior patterns in 
the large family that is breath-taking in the 
challenging leads which it opens up; the sug- 
gestion that we have emphasized the importance 
of an extra-familial peer group in the develop- 
ment of the child, but neglected the influence of 
intrafamilial peers; and a brief and concise 
chapter contrasting the large and the small fam- 
ily systems. 

For the student seriously interested in re- 
search and research design, there is much that 
is frustrating in reading this book, and a num- 
ber of questions come to mind. Why, for in- 
stance, after an exploratory study of twenty-five 
large families did a second exploratory study of 
one hundred large families seem advisable? 
Would it not have been possible, on the basis 
of the original exploratory study, to have 
worked out a more sophisticated research design 
and sampling of a universe so that the findings 
would carry a greater degree of authority and 
validity? Why the uneven distribution of men 
and of women informants? Why were not more 
of the results checked with a second informant 
for each family? Would not more careful re- 
search this time have made for economy of 
effort, and, perhaps, better results than the 
technique of trying “‘to find out all that is pos- 
sible about large family living?” If “various 
refinements of methodology were employed,” 
why were they not described in the chapter on 
method ? In this day and age, is it not method- 
ologically naive to suggest that the facts speak 
for themselves (p. 37) ? To the reviewer, the 
seeming casualness in regard to the methodology 
apparent in this book is not unlike that in some 
of the other works in the “Bossard-Boll series.” 
If one were to make a summary sentence on 
the basis of a reading of the chapter on method, 
it might read as follows: Our methodology may 
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leave much to be desired, all we ask is that you 
trust us. 

In spite of the methodological weaknesses, 
because of the tentative findings and the 
hunches, the student of the family will find a 
reading of the book to be of value. 

FLOYD M. MARTINSON 
Gustavus Adolphus College 


The Christain Family in East Asia. International 
Missionary Council. Printed in Ceylon (ob- 
tainable from the I.M.C., 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y.), 1958. 84 pp. $0.50 
postpaid. 

Normally it would be highly irregular to re- 
view a publication which one had helped to 
produce. But the Chiengmai Report is some- 
thing so unusual that a departure from normal 
procedure seems justified. 

A year ago, my wife and I took part in a 
most unusual and interesting Study and Train- 
ing Institute. Sponsored by the International 
Missionary Council it was held in Northern 
Thailand, in a rice-growing plain encircled by 
mountains. Here, for twelve weeks, we lived in 
retreat with twenty Asian Christian leaders. 
The Asian food was highly unpalatable, and we 
two each lost 15 pounds in weight. But the fel- 
lowship was rich. 

Our Asians were picked people—eleven men 
and nine women—representing Japan, the Phil- 
ippines, Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Malaya, 
Thailand, Burma, Ceylon, India, and Pakistan. 
The Indonesian delegate was prevented from 
coming by the civil war. All were professional 
people of high caliber, with a good command 
of English, and ready to participate in a disci- 
plined and intensive study of marriage and the 
family. Probably never before, in East or West, 
has such a widely intercultural group embarked 
on twelve weeks’ study together in this field. 

There were three objectives: to give the group 
an acquaintance with Western knowledge and 
experience; to examine Eastern concepts and 
attitudes ; and to work out policies and programs 
that could be fostered by Asian Christian com- 
munities. 
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We sought to accomplish our goals by means 
of a fourfold program. This involved heavy re- 
sponsibility for all. Our Asians met this chal- 
lenge well. Everybody worked hard. 

The first two hours of every working day (in- 
cluding Saturday) were devoted to a seminar in 
which we sought to summarize the findings of 
Western thought. The field was divided into the 
following ten areas: human personality and hu- 
man relations; the family institution; the sexual 
function; the marriage relationship; the ap- 
proach to parenthood; child growth and devel- 
opment; adolescent development; family living; 
family and church; the theory and practice of 
counseling. Roughly one week was given to each 
subject. 

The discussions in which the group became 
involved were fascinating. In presenting the 
Western material to them, we agreed that they 
might discard whatever they wished—provided 
that they understood clearly what they were dis- 
carding. There were long and heart-searching 
discussions on such subjects as the democratic 
challenge to authoritarian family structure, and 
the relevance of Western counseling concepts 
to Eastern psychology. 

Four further hours—two separate two-hour 
periods—were spent daily in directed reading. 
We had shipped from England and the U.S.A. 
a carefully selected library of nearly two hun- 
dred books, covering the ten areas of study. The 
delegates had never before had access to such 
material. On the basis of reading tests, a pro- 
gram was worked out for each according to his 
or her abilities and special interests. In the total 
of some 240 reading hours, plus any free time 
given voluntarily to reading, several delegates 
read more than fifty books, and two particularly 
diligent ones worked through eighty-one vol- 
umes each! These figures were not disclosed to 
the group. 

The final two hours of the eight-hour work- 
ing day were devoted to special projects. For the 
first five weeks, we attempted a study of Asian 
family patterns. The delegates had been asked, 
for six months prior to coming to Chiengmai, to 
collect information from their own cultures, 
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making use of a list of two hundred questions 
which was circulated to them for their guid- 
ance. This part of the program did not furnish 
enough reliably attested material to be of sci- 
entific value. It became clear that in most Asian 
territories the lack of statistical data, such as are 
routinely collected in Western communities, 
and the almost total absence of research findings 
make any accurate assessment well-nigh impos- 
sible. The exchange of experiences and opinions 
which took place in these sessions was, however, 
highly enlightening, both to the Asians them- 
selves and to us as Western observers. 

Further evening sessions were devoted to the 
preparation of practical aids, which the Asian 
churches sorely needed. Members of the group, 
with the help of Miss Marion Van Horne, an 
American authority on communication who 
joined us for a month, wrote a number of arti- 
cles and booklets for use in their own language 
areas. They also produced syllabuses for use in 
the training of ministers, teachers, youth lead- 
ers, and others in family life education, together 
with suggestions for themes to be developed in 
dramatic representations, slide sequences, and 
booklets. ; 

The fourth part of our program was included 
only after some hesitation. We decided to 
schedule weekly counseling interviews with the 
delegates—a total of twelve interviews each. 
The intention was to enable them to experience 
the counseling relationship at first hand, and to 
have an opportunity to work through whatever 
personal implications arose for them out of the 
experience they were undergoing. 

The interviews were completely unstructured, 
and at first some delegates had trouble in decid- 
ing how to use the hour. As the weeks passed, 
however, they were able to gain confidence as 
they realized that no kind of pressure was being 
put on them; and by the end of the Institute 
nearly all of them had opened up areas of their 
personal lives which they had not previously 
been able to discuss with anyone. The insight 
we were thus able to gain into Asian psychology 
was of great value to us, since we were at the 
same time personally involved in the closely 
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interacting group to which these individuals 
belonged. We were their teachers, their com- 
panions in a shared daily life, and their personal 
counselors, at one and the same time. 

It had never occurred to us, as Directors of 
the Institute, that we might produce a report. 
This was entirely the idea of the Asian dele- 
gates. They decided that the experience was 
proving so valuable to them that they wished 
to put some of their findings on record, and to 
make available some of the teaching materials 
they had prepared. During the last few weeks 
of the Institute, we agreed to help them to do 
this. At that time there was no assurance that it 
would ever be published. 

The delegates, tired though they now were, 
put in extra time on this project. Our function 
was merely that of advising and editing. The 
material itself is the result of Asian thinking 
and planning. When the copy was complete, we 
sent it to the New York office of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council. We had meanwhile 
secured a quotation for having it printed, at a 
very modest cost, in Ceylon. Some months later, 
the I.M.C. agreed to meet the publication costs. 
A limited supply of copies finally found their 
way to the United States. 

The Chiengmai Report covers eighty-four 
pages. After describing the nature and purpose 
of the Institute, it devotes a section to what are 
called “Findings Derived from the Teaching 
and Study Periods.” Here the group has sum- 
marized, under each of the ten areas of study, 
what they learned about the West, how they 
see their comparable situation in the East, and 
whatever recommendations they wish to make. 
It is unfortunate that limitations of space did 
not permit further expansion of this section be- 
cause it contains some interesting new insights. 

The main body of the Report, as would be 
expected, is occupied with some of the teach- 
ing materials produced by the group. Syllabuses 
which they felt were urgently needed are given 
in some detail. Themes for dramatization and 
suggested subjects for booklets indicate what 
were considered to be important areas in family 
life education. 
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The Institute Library List is given in full, in 
the form of a bibliography. The delegates 
stressed again and again the difficulty of dis- 
covering, amid the spate of Western literature 
now pouring from the presses, which materials 
were likely to be of most use to them. All gave 
instances of precious, hard-earned money wasted 
on worthless volumes which had been too flam- 
boyantly advertised. 

Finally, the Report gives, along with some 
miscellaneous materials, a list of the Chiengmai 
delegates and the positions they occupy in their 
own lands. 

The Report has impressed those who have 
studied it as being a competent and responsible 
document, reflecting the high caliber of the 
Asian group that produced it. In the West, ma- 
terials of this kind are appearing at such a be- 
wildering rate that it is impossible to keep up 
with them. Very little of this kind has yet ap- 
peared in the East, however. Those who are in- 
terested in knowing how Asians think and feel 
about these matters could peruse this modest 
document with profit. 

The Chiengmai Institute was intended to 
train Asian Christain leaders to return and give 
service in their own countries. It is good to be 
able to report that already a number of pro- 
mising programs, sponsored by members of this 
group, are under way. This novel experiment in 
Northern Thailand has produced action as well 
as words! 

DAVID R. MACE 
Drew University 


Existence: A New Dimension in Psychiatry and 
Psychology. Rollo May, Ernest Angel, and 
Henri F. Ellenberger, Editors. New York: 
Basic Books, 1958. x + 445 pp. $7.50. 

This fully packed volume, with psychiatrist 
Rollo May as its chief editor and commentator, 
presents to American readers a detailed descrip- 
tion of the existentialist viewpoint as applied in 
the practice of counseling and psychotherapy. 
This book, together with another recent work 
by William Barrett titled Irrational Man: A 
Study in Existential Philosophy, gives us the 
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most complete and comprehensible expositions 
of existentialism that have appeared in the 
English language. Here is an approach to the 
understanding of human beings which presages 
the overthrow of the traditional concepts of 
man and which provides new foundations for 
dealing with men and women in crises. Hence, 
it is an approach which deserves the most care- 
ful study of all who are concerned with troubled 
people in this age of transition. 

The first 127 pages of Existence contain 
three introductory chapters by the editors. Rollo 
May sets forth in reasonably lucid style the story 
of the origins and significance of the existential- 
ist movement in psychology and presents a fe- 
vealing description of its fundamental contribu- 
tion to psychotherapy. Ellenberger writes a clin- 
ical introduction to psychiatric phenomenology 
and existential analysis. The remainder of the 
book (318 pages) is organized around these 
two general topics and consists of translated 
works of leading European spokesmen for these 
approaches to psychotherapy. The case for phe- 
nomenology is made by Eugene Minkowski of 
France; Erwin W. Straus, a former German 
psychiatrist now settled in the United States; 
and V. E. von Gebsattel of Germany. The case 
for existential analysis is presented by its top 
leader, Ludwig Binswanger of Switzerland, and 
by Roland Kuhn, also a Swiss psychiatrist. 

Existentialism is the approach which takes as 
its main focus the immediate experience of the 
human being, his own existence. Its basic as- 
sumptions were made explicit by Kierkegaard 
and Nietzsche and have been elaborated by 
Jaspers, Heidegger, Sartre, Marcel, and others. 
The main influence upon psychiatry apparently 
comes from Martin Heidegger who achieved 
philosophical greatness by developing a phe- 
nomonology of human existence as a mode of 
becoming. Phenomenological analysis has as its 
aim the reconstruction of the inner world of the 
patient through methods suggested by the Ger- 
man scholar, Edmund Husserl. 

Existentialist psychotherapy in general is the 
application of certain existentialist concepts to 
mental health problems. Existential neurosis is 
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viewed as arising from an inability to see mean- 
ing in life. Therapy centers in the interpersonal 
experience of “encounter” in which the person- 
ality of the patient is changed through self-dis- 
covery in an empathic therapist-patient relation- 
ship. 

Existential analysis originated with Bins- 
wanger. This type of analysis represents a syn- 
thesis of psychoanalysis, phenomenology, and 
existentialist concepts modified by original and 
new insights. It takes into account the entire 
structure of human existence and strives to 
reconstruct the person’s conflicting “worlds” of 
experience but without reliance upon standard- 
ized methods or techniques of therapy. 

In general, existentialism rejects any view of 
man which sees him as an object for manipula- 
tion and control. Hence, mechanistic methods 
and techniques are considered inapplicable to 
the unique, creative human being. Patients seek- 
ing psychiatric help are viewed as fragmented, 
alienated, and estranged people who feel that for 
them life has become meaningless and who 
suffer anxiety as a result. This existential anxiety 
tends to make its victims slaves to routines and 
conformity and smothers the creativity which 
constitutes their authentic selves. Existential psy- 
chotherapy becomes an exploration in self-dis- 
covery, self-affirmation, self-actualization, in the 
face of what Kierkegaard called nonexistence 
and Sartre calls nothingness. 

In this kind of therapy the client is not 
looked at as an object to be analyzed, but as a 
person to be understood for to be understood 
by another is to understand oneself. If the 
person becomes fully aware of his existence, 
aware of his potentialities, he will then be able 
to act on the basis of these. Hence, the aim is to 
see the patient in his entirety and to enable him 
to see himself in his totality and independently 
of any set of normative concepts or abstractions 
that may divide him. 

Reading and comprehending Existence re- 
quires a very rigorous and sustained intellectual 
effort. It is a book characterized by various gra- 
dations of clarity and obscurity. Yet, anyone 
who is vitally concerned with an approach which 
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tries to see humans as integral beings, rather 
than in terms of fragments of traits, qualities, 
characteristics, drives, and mechanisms of per- 
sonality, will find its reading and study reward- 
ing. 

A. R. MANGUS 
The Ohio State University 


The Social Welfare Forum, 1958. Official Pro- 
ceedings, 85th Annual Forum, National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare, Chicago, Illinois, 
May 11-16, 1958. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 306 pp. $5.00. 

This collection of papers is aptly described by 
its title. The volume discusses a variety of social 
welfare subjects of current and vital interest, 
and includes the address of the Conference 
President, Eveline M. Burns, ‘Social Welfare 
Is Our Commitment,” the three Eduard C. 
Lindeman Memorial Lectures, and fourteen 
papers selected from the more than 150 pre- 
sented. The theme of the Annual Forum, ‘‘Ac- 
cent on Prevention,” runs through the papers 
which examine such social issues as ‘Federal 
and State Responsibilities for Welfare Financ- 
ing,” “The Outlook for Community Develop- 
ment,” and ‘Taking Stock and Looking Ahead 
in Public Assistance.” Other papers carry out 
the theme by looking at current social work 
practice, as in “Effecting Change through Social 
Group Work,” by Bernard Shiffman, and in 
Helen Perlman’s ‘Family Diagnosis: Some 
Problems.” 

Those persons with a special interest in the 
family, whether it is the sociologist, the volun- 
teer, the social worker, or any other professional 
person, will be rewarded by the number of ex- 
cellent articles on the American family of today. 
All of the papers on one day were devoted to an 
intensive study of family breakdown. Chosen 
from among those papers were “Is All Well 
with the American Family?” by Joseph Reid; 
“The ‘Hopeless’ Family,” by Kermit Wiltse; 
“Prerequisites for Strong Family Life,” by 
Robert McRae; and “Family-centered Services 
through Aid to Dependent Children,” by Helen 
Foster. 
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Three papers on supervision, on administra- 
tion, and on social action further illustrate the 
breadth of subject matter covered in this vol- 
ume. Certainly the collection fulfills the hope of 
the Conference Editorial Committee by reflect- 
ing ‘‘where we are in social welfare and some of 
the challenges of our time.” The book has addi- 
tional value as a source of reference to other 
addresses given at the 85th Annual Forum since 
the complete program is included. 

GENEVIEVE C. WEEKS 


Indiana University 


Childhood and Adolescence. L. Joseph Stone 
and Joseph Church. New York: Random 
House, 1957, 456 pp. $5.00. 

As suggested by Otto Klineberg in his Fore- 
word, this should be a welcome addition to the 
list of texts in the field of child development. 
In fact, Stone and Church have succeeded ad- 
mirably in presenting a comprehensive work 
covering not only pre-school growth and devel- 
opment through school age, but instead they dis- 
cuss all of childhood including adolescence, 
thereby completely justifying the subtitle, A 
Psychology of the Growing Person. 

This growing individual is discussed as a total 
entity, with chapters broken down by periods of 
growth and development (‘‘age levels”) rather 
than topics, although short sections are devoted 
to such topical areas as language development 
and concept formation at specific developmental 
levels. This type of combination in format is 
indicative of the entire content, philosophy, and 
general presentation of the text. 

The authors have a point of view and they 
use it throughout, despite their modest declara- 
tion of being eclectic, ‘‘not in the sense of lack- 
ing a theory or of simply juxtaposing a number 
of theories, but in the sense of translating facts 
and ideas from a variety of sources into a com- 
mon language... .” 

This translation is in itself a masterful ac- 
complishment, since it reveals an underlying 
delight, affection, and understanding of chil- 
dren without the gushiness of too many authors 
in the field; while presenting research findings 
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and theoretical formulations in simple terms, 
the book avoids the pitfalls of condescension 
or oversimplication so often found in the writ- 
ing of the do-gooders who try to “help” rather 
than “teach.” We therefore have a textbook 
which is high in presentation method and schol- 
arship. 

Although this is a text concerning growth 
and development, there is, nevertheless, a large 
portion of “child care and training” material 
included from an essentially psychological ap- 
proach. However, this material is not presented 
in terms of do-it-yourself-psychology formulae. 
It is, rather, discussed in terms of the authors’ 
evaluation of research data concerning optimum 
growth and development of the child in our 
present-day society. 

The personal-philosophy approach (a large 
part of the book is written in the first person 
plural) is not without its problems. One exam- 
ple should suffice. In dealing with “A school 
for the school child’’ (there is also a section on 
“A school for the preschool child’’), the authors 
forthrightly present their own theoretical ap- 
proach to education, with due consideration of 
the historical and social forces impinging upon 
contemporary schools. Nevertheless, one may 
well question Stone and Church when they 
glibly describe and label each group of opposing 
thought in educational theory as “extreme,” and 
then reject both these extremist straw-men, 
while at the same time presenting the Stone 
and Church alternative—The Liberal Approach 
—which is primarily based on a teacher who 
is described as “A strong, self-confident person 
who knows her children, on whose good sense, 
fairness, affection and humor the children can 
rely, and who is free to make a curriculum that 
will hold the children’s interest. . . .” Is not 
the utopian dream of such a “perfect’’ being 
an extremist position ? 

The first ten chapters are devoted, two each, 
to the neonate, the infant, the toddler, middle 
childhood, and the adolescent. The final three 
chapters are entitled “Becoming Mature,”’ “‘Dis- 
turbances in Development,” and ‘The Study of 
Children.” The latter two could well be used 
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with beginning students in sociology and psy- 
chology as well as child development. 

Two problems plagued us throughout this 
otherwise excellent text. Firstly, it is generally 
agreed that one of the major contributions of a 
text—to the student—is the availability of a 
biliography which not only notes the sources 
from which material is gathered, but provides 
the student with further material which he, 
himself, can survey. By and large, Stone and 
Church have provided such a bibliography but 
we would question their use of seventeen nota- 
tions in one chapter from personal communica- 
tions or observation records taken in a nursery 
school while completely omitting any mention 
or notations concerning rather important areas 
of child study and methodology—the most glar- 
ing omission being the Iowa studies on the ex- 
perimental use of doll-play. Secondly, through- 
out our reading we felt that physical growth 
was briefly mentioned only when absolutely nec- 
essary. Is this intentional or is this a result of 
lack of space and importance? If the latter is 
the case, then we might question ten lines in 
the entire book devoted to teeth and teething as 
compared to almost three pages devoted to 
thumb-sucking. 

Despite these criticisms, we wish to repeat 
that this is still a valuable addition to our book 
shelf and we suggest it will be to all others 
interested in a comprehensive presentation of 
child growth and development for the under- 
graduate. 

ABRAHAM BLUM 
Purdue University 


The Gang, A Study in Adolescent Behavior. 
Herbert Bloch and Arthur Niederhoffer. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 231 pp. 
$6.00. 

This book is a conceptual analysis of adoles- 
cent rites de passage, or ceremonies by which 
the adolescent boy passes from the social status 
of child to the social status of adult. Primitive 
societies provide such ceremonies, controlled by 
adults, and the boy simply submits himself to 
each step as it occurs. He is not, however, com- 
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pletely passive. The authors assert that all ado- 
lescent boys, the world over, yearn for adult- 
hood and welcome the ceremonies. In the 
United States, boys feel this same deep desire 
to become adults, but society fails them. Adult 
roles are not well defined and no definite cere- 
monies are provided by which adolescents be- 
come defined as adults and are admitted into 
adult privileges and responsibilities. Under 
these conditions, ‘equivalent forms of behavior 
arise spontaneously among adolescents them- 
selves, reinforced by their own group structure, 
which seemingly provides the same psycholog- 
ical content and function as the more formalized 
ritual found in other societies” (p. 17). The 
gang is the result, providing for American 
youth satisfaction for deep-seated needs that are 
satisfied in many other cultures by formal rites. 

The puberty rites of some sixty-five primitive 
societies are surveyed. It is a long jump from 
primitive cultures to the industrialized, urban- 
ized United States. Perhaps it would have been 
more convincing to survey European countries, 
not all of which are gang ridden although they 
are without formalized puberty rites. What 
would such a comparison show? Not all boys in 
the United States are members of gangs; some 
follow quietly through the routine provided by 
school, job, military service, right to vote, and 
right to marry, which now mark the transition to 
adulthood. Also, although the words “adoles- 
cence” and “youth” are used, the discussion per- 
tains only to boys. What of the urge of girls 
toward adulthood ? 

Although the hypothesis is not completely 
convincing, it will undoubtedly make its con- 
tribution when the various hypotheses of delin- 
quency are finally integrated: interstitial areas, 
sub-cultures, delinquent self-concepts, ‘“‘alone- 
ness,” family lack of integration, and so on. 

RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford College 


Their Mother's Daughters. Edward S. Strecker 
and Vincent T. Lathbury. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1956. 255 pp. $3.75. 

This is a psychiatric account of the effect of 
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various kinds of mothering on daughters. It is 
written for the layman. In simple terms, it de- 
scribes the way in which various kinds of moth- 
ering, and sometimes fathering, can affect the 
personalities and emotional health of daughters. 
The authors are experienced, well-known, and 
reliable psychiatrists. What they say appears to 
be honest, useful, and, as far as this reviewer 
is competent to say, valid. The writing is 
clear; there are many illustrations. Under the 
circumstances one might expect this to be an 
important contribution. Yet, its usefulness is 
dubious. 

The problem seems to be that the authors 
have written a book that is too popular to be 
useful to the scientist or the professional and 
yet too technical for the layman. On the one 
hand, the material is far too anecdotal and ad- 
visory to represent an addition to scientific 
knowledge. Furthermore, it is clearly not a 
tightly reasoned addition to theory. On the 
other hand, the layman looking for guidance 
may well be more frightened than assisted (a 
difficulty which may arise from any work on 
popular psychiatry). 

The book will, of course, be useful to some 
readers if only to make them conscious of how 
mothers affect daughters and the many kinds 
of things which they can do wrong. Yet, the 
very thesis of the work defeats its purpose, for 
it is quite clear that the mother’s behavior but 
reflects her personality, and reading a book 
can hardly change that. 

WILLIAM A. WESTLEY 
McGill University 


Attitudes Antiféministes et Milieux Intellect- 
uels. Pierre de Visscher. Louvain: Editions 
Nauwelaerts, 1956. 235 pp. 140 fr b. 

The object of this study was to determine the 
extent and variation of anti-feminist attitudes 
among members of the educated classes of Brus- 
sels. The study was supported by funds from 
the (Catholic) University of Louvain; in view 
of this fact, the author’s insistence on a “strictly 
positivist’’ (that is, empirical) approach assumes 
a special significance. 
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The basic sample comprised five hundred 
men and women aged twenty-five and over, 
drawn on a quota basis from inhabitants of 
greater Brussels who had a liberal arts college 
education and/or professional training. The au- 
thor developed an “anti-feminism” scale of ten 
items involving three major categories: (1) the 
physical, emotional, and intellectual capacities 
of women; (2) women’s roles in the home; and 
(3) the status of women in public life, and fe- 
male authority in general. For each item three 
possible choices were provided in the form of 
statements ranging from a pro-feminist through 
a neutral to an anti-feminist position. Interview- 
ers asked respondents to range the statements in 
order of their preference, and they were also 
given an opportunity to comment freely on their 
choices. However, interviewers were not re- 
quired to systematically elicit these qualitative 
responses. There was no reliability test of the 
scale but de Visscher took considerable pains to 
insure a degree of internal validity. 

The most outstanding aspect of this study is 
the complete absence of a theoretical frame of 
reference, or any attempt at theoretical evalua- 
tion of the findings even on a post factum level. 
The “hypotheses” listed are devoid of explicit 
rationale. Hence the twenty findings have very 
limited significance, especially if they are to be 
compared with the work done by Kirkpatrick 
and others in the U.S. during the 1930's. Here 
are some of the major conclusions: The scale 
does not elicit a general anti-feminism factor; 
men are more anti-feminist than women; anti- 
feminism is inversely related to formal educa- 
tion; age differences are less important than ex- 
pected; the practice of Catholicism is a more 
differentiating variable for the attitudes of 
women than for those of men; divorced and 
separated women are more feminist than the 
single and widowed, but in the case of the men 
attitudes do not vary simply along civil status. 

The author shows commendable appreciation 
of some of the pitfalls in the area of attitude- 
opinion analysis. Unfortunately he has not used 
some of the energy expended in calculating over 
five hundred chi-squares for the explication of 
the theoretical considerations which must be at 
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the back of his mind. Moreover, his zeal for 
“objectivity” has apparently prevented him 
from putting the problem—and judging from 
the authors he quotes on the significance of the 
status of women he considers it a major prob- 
lem—in its historical, ideological, political, and 
economic setting. This can be done without the 
polemics of a de Beauvoir or a C. C. Zimmer- 
man, but could profitably partake of some of 
the explicit commitment to a point of view 
found in the pages of studies published over 
twenty years ago by scholars connected with the 
Institute of Social Research (Max Horkheimer, 
Studien iiber Autoritat und Familie). It is to be 
hoped that in the additional publications prom- 
ised de Visscher will transcend the presumably 
self-imposed limitations of the present study. 

WALTER HIRSCH 
Purdue University 


Marriage and the Family: An Integrated Ap- 
proach. Alphonse H. Clemens. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 
356 pp. $6.00. 

This book attempts an “integrated” approach 
to the understanding of marriage and the 
family, combining religious teachings and sci- 
entific findings in an effort to offer a “practical 
design for life-long marital happiness.” The 
theology is Roman Catholic, and the work is ad- 
dressed primarily to a Catholic reading public. 

As a sample of Catholic marriage literature, 
the book rates high as to thought and fact con- 
tent. There are many insights, observations, and 
generalizations which are relevant to the de- 
velopment of an adequate family sociology. 
Concern with basic family typology, analytical 
differentiation of goals and motives, emphasis 
on social rather than personalistic criteria of 
family success, marriage as a profession, ade- 
quacy of marriage preparation and mate-selec- 
tion, the meaning of love, and the role of sex 
and sex differences are representative examples 
of basic topics covered. 

Unfortunately, the “integrated” treatment of 
these topics is not consistently balanced. Sci- 
entific facts are profusely cited when empirical 
findings tend to give strong confirmation to de- 
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duced propositions of theology and philosophy. 
When scientific evidence is meager, theological 
and philosophical conclusions are prominent. 

There is an interesting appendix entitled 
“Unscientific Aspects of Marriage Literature.” 
Here the importance of sampling is stressed. 
The author could have profitably applied his 
own criteria and spelled out for the reader his 
methodological evaluation as to the representa- 
tiveness and adequacy of some of the sample 
surveys he cited to confirm his position. 

Professor Clemens, as family sociologist and 
marriage counselor, has a number of significant 
ideas to expound. The manner of exposition, 
especially the pedantic citation of ecclesiastical 
and scientific authorities and the theologically- 
oriented chapter summaries, augurs against the 
objective evaluation of his propositions by the 
less theologically inclined reader, Catholic and 
non-Catholic alike. 

The book's stress on the positive design for 
marriage and family living based on religion 
and revelation contributes an outline of an often 
ignored framework for marriage and family 
rehabilitation. Its neglect of the problematics 
involved in realizing specific implications of 
such a framework is its major weakness. On the 
whole, it is a book with a challenge which 
should prove stimulating to the general reader 
and the specialist, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
proponent and critic. 

LAWRENCE L. BOURGEOIS 
Loyola University of the South 


Building A Successful Marriage (3td edition). 
Judson T. Landis and Mary G. Landis. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1958. 564 pp. $6.50. 

“New” editions of standard texts are char- 
acteristically nothing more than patched-up ver- 
sions of the originals. But Judson and Mary 
Landis, in the third edition of their Building a 
Successful Marriage, have put together a thor- 
ough-going revision of a book recognized for a 
decade as one of the soundest in a crowded 
field. 

Although not without its shortcomings, this 
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latest effort of the husband-and-wife team is 
certain to answer the still-felt need for a func- 
tionally oriented textbook with an appeal for 
freshmen and sophomores who are venturing 
into the realm of sociology for the first time. 
Indeed, one of this book’s most unique hall- 
marks is its refreshing lack of sociological gob- 
bledygook; like its predecessors, its narrative 
style is both sprightly and cogent. 

To this reviewer, the most noteworthy refine- 
ments on the earlier editions include (1) a new 
chapter on dating which focuses on adolescent- 
to-adulthood developmental trends; (2) a re- 
novated and more insightful consideration of 
sex roles; (3) an elaboration of the factors 
making for marriageability; (4) expansion of 
the sections relating to premarital sexual ex- 
periences, service marriages, the conflict-prone 
areas of married life, the physical and emotional 
correlates of menstruation, the meaning of love, 
and the functional aspects of engagement; (5) 
incorporation of recent research material and 
such large-scale studies as those of Goode and 
Burgess-Wallin, and (6) the addition of re- 
view questions, correlative films and readings, 
and outlines for self-study. To the professional 
reader, most patent of the text’s few weaknesses 
must include the short shrift accorded (1) the 
unique aspects of the American courtship-mar- 
riage system in the light of cross-cultural evi- 
dence; (2) the relationship of subcultural forces 
—most notably social-class level—to courtship, 
marriage, sexual, and child-rearing norms; (3) 
the functional and dysfunctional roles enacted 
by group dating, random dating, going steady, 
and pinning; and (4) interpersonal variables. 
Some readers, too, will object to an analysis of 
assortative mating which pays no heed to 
Winch’s theory of complementary needs. Oth- 
ers, finally, will find fault with the lengthy 
treatment of family finances and insurance-buy- 
ing. 

In all, however, this third edition of the 
Landis-Landis textbook represents a marked im- 
provement over the pioneering book which ap- 
peared shortly after World War II. 

HAROLD M. HODGES, JR. 
San Jose State College 
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Modern Marriage and Family Living, Edited by 
Morris Fishbein and Ruby Jo Reeves Ken- 
nedy. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1957. 455 pp. $5.00. 


Modern Marriage and Family Living is an 
adaptation of the book Successful Marriage, ed- 
ited by Morris Fishbein and Ernest W. Burgess, 
and first published in 1947. The present book is 
a revised and augmented edition, designed as a 
functional text for courses in Marriage and the 
Family and Preparation for Marriage. It was 
prepared with the advice of Ernest W. Burgess 
and Charles H. Page, and with an Introduction 
by Joseph K. Folsom. 

Modern Marriage and Family Living is an at- 
tempt at integrating materials from the liberal 
arts and sciences and from the professions that 
have a direct bearing on the subject of the fam- 
ily. It consists of thirty-seven chapters, each 
written by a distinguished person in his field. 
Part One: Social Aspects of Marriage and the 
Family; Part Two: Preparation for Marriage; 
Part Three: The Marriage; Part Four: Concep- 
tion, Pregnancy, and Childbirth; Part Five: The 
Child in the Family. These section headings do 
not suggest the rich diversity and range of topics 
covered in each of the chapters. 

The book contains a great deal of factual ma- 
terial but it is not treated on a descriptive level 
alone. Implications of the facts for more effec- 
tive personal living are pointed up without sug- 
gesting any particular system of values, what 
people ought to do, or “ideal” solutions to 
dilemmas of marriage and family life. The book 
would serve well the teacher who taught the 
subject on a topical basis, but it would be inade- 
quate as a text for the course in which a body 
of systematic theory was held to be important. 
In the latter case, the book would provide a good 
collection of supplementary readings. 

Little attention is given to the deeper bases of 
motivation underlying attraction and selection 
in the courtship process, and the problems of 
growth and adjustment in marriage. It would 
probably be better suited to the functional col- 
lege course than to a more advanced level. How- 
ever, this writer has used the book as supple- 
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mentary reading for the past ten years and has 
found students of all levels high in their praise 
of it. Much of the book’s contents would not be 
beyond the ken of the superior high school se- 
nior and should not be overlooked by the teacher 
of the high school course (in those communities 
where the discussion of traditionally questionable 
topics is now acceptable}. This reviewer has also 
used the book in marriage and family counseling 
to help clients fill in some of their blind spots 
of faulty orientation. 
LAWRENCE S. BEE 

University of Kansas 











A CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION 
OF MARRIAGE 


By Henry A. Bowman. In this book a distin- 
guished social scientist and marriage counselor pre- 
sents a marriage ideal that is both practical and reli- 
gious. Jesus’ attitude toward marriage and the sexes is 
only partially revealed in the recorded fragments of 
his statements. To know his mind more fully, we must 
consider his total life and teaching—and this is the 
background against which Dr. Bowman makes his in- 
terpretation. He defines sex and marriage in the light 
of Jesus’ approach to all the facets of human experi- 
ence, and frankly discusses premarital sexual relations, 
the implications of the wedding ceremony, divorce, and 
interfaith unions. Including reference material, ques- 
tions for discussion, and panel topics, the book will 
serve splendidly as a text for marriage counseling 
classes. 128 pages. $2.50 


Order from your bookstore 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Witherspoon Building Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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With 
Happy Voices 


Mary Crocxetr NorFLEET. Par- 
ents and teachers will enjoy using 
this book again and again with chil- 
dren ages 4-8 because it combines 
entertainment with guidance in 
Christian growth. Each of these 60 
stories for prayertime is followed 
by one or more Bible verses and a 
short prayer. Other aids to family 
worship at the end of the book in- 
clude table prayers and nine easy- 
to-sing hymns. With 36 charming 
illustrations. $3.00 


Adventures 
in Parenthood 


W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON’S sec- 
ond book on Christian family living 
(already published, An Adventure 
in Love) discusses fathers as par- 
ents, children’s basic drives, disci- 
problems, and religion in the 


ome. 


Reflecting the wisdom of a man 
who has been a friend to hundreds 
of children, this thought-provoking 
book gives a common-sense ap- 
proach to living happily and help- 
fully with your children. $2.50 


Hands, Hands, Hands 


Harriet VAN METER. Appealing 
photographs, rhymes, and a little 
song combine to make this book 
ideal for parents and teachers to use 
with pre-schoolers. Shows children 
how God planned for their happi- 
ness by giving them hands for daily 
activities. $1.75 
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Just Published 


A new edition of the leading 
text in the field 


BUILDING YOUR LIFE, 
2nd Edition 


by Judson and Mary Landis 


Building Your Life, 2nd Ed. helps 
you show students the important 
things they need to know to build 
successful, satisfying lives. Through 
it the teen-ager is aided in evaluat- 
ing himself and his growth; he is 
shown how to build and maintain 
good health—mental, emotional, so- 
cial, and physical; he is provided 
with understanding of boy-girl rela- 
tionships, the family, his obligations 
to himself and society; and he is 
given perspective on vocations. The 
text features a wealth of teaching 
aids in a variety of forms and is the 
only book which has integrated edu- 
cational films with the text material. 
For more information write to the 
address below. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOK 
DIVISION, 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 

















ENJOY YOUR 
CHILDREN 


LUCILLE E. HEIN 


There once was a woman who 
lived in a mansion. 
She had only one child, but 
he drove her to distraction. 
“What can I do now?” was 
his constant question, 
And the poor mother had 
absolutely no suggestion. 
So she purchased Enjoy Your 
Children—a very good book, 
And now, you will be glad to 
know, she never gets shook. 
You will also be glad to know 
that Enjoy Your Children con- 
tains a bonanza of activity and 
play ideas for 7-12-year-olds, in- 
cluding the child who is con- 
fined to bed and the child who 
is traveling, plus helpful hints for 
making the parent-child relation- 
ship a happier one. $3.50 


Order from vour bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 











Workshop on Family Relations 
June 29-July 17 
at 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


for: teachers 


public health nurses 
school nurses 

social workers 
guidance workers 
religious leaders 


This workshop prepares its students to see more 
clearly how each one, in his professional capac- 
ity, can contribute in the task of strengthening of 
family life. 


Summer Sessions: June 29-August 7 


For additional information about workshop or 
summer program in Home Economics write: 
Dr. Elizabeth M. Manwell, Box 257, College of 
Home Economics, Syracuse University, Syracuse 
10, New York. 











NEW ...a challenging study in an 
important and neglected field .. . 


HEREDITY 
COUNSELING 


17 PARTICIPATING AUTHORS 


Foreword by Joun C. BuGHER, M.D., 
The Rockefeller Foundation 


Preface by Harry L. SHAPmO 
American Eugenics Society 
Edited by HeLten G. Hammons, 
Eugenics Quarterly 


A Symposium sponsored by 
the American Eugenics Society. 
112 pp. $4.00 


PAUL B. HOEBER, Inc. 


Medical Book Department of 
Harper & Brothers 
49 E. 33rd St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 








The American Institute of Family Relations 
announces its 12th Annual Workshop in 


THE TECHNIQUES OF COUNSELING 


August 3 through 15, 1959 


for those working in the field of family life who want to 
compare notes with the Institute’s staff and see what methods 
of counseling have proved most effective during the nearly 
thirty years that the AIFR has been serving the public. 
Mornings will be devoted to concise, practical ‘‘how to’’ dis- 
cussions; afternoons will be occupied with intensive work in 
laboratory sessions and group counseling. 

All the facilities of the Institute and the resources of the 
library will be available to registrants, 


Fee for the two weeks—$55.00. Write for complete program. 
Paul Popenoe, Sc.D., General Director 


The American Institute of Family Relations 
5287 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, California 








FROM LITTLE ACORNS: 


THE STORY OF YOUR BODY, 
by Frances W. Butterfield, with illus- 
trations in color by Dorothy yes Weiss 


ee is a story that is eaten | boys irls everywhere. 
It is the detailed account of cir | ies wok. woven 
naturally into - sary of Judy and "David's 
trip to Magnolia m, where they visit with their 
grandfather, who takes them along as he makes his rounds. 
“Clever new a of physiology for bes and girls . . . with 
excellent, a og onthe of our insides. . . . Most parents 
will welcome final chaper, ‘Male and Female. ne 
—New York Hovold Tribwee $2.50 


HOW LIFE IS HANDED ON 
by Cyril Bibby 


“This is a wonderful book for adsleqennte, to explain repro- 
ductive systems of man and beast. The style 4 writing is 
easy and direct. Illustrations are iets and ample. 
The book explains things as most parents wish they could.” 
—Journal of the American Medical Association 
Profusely—and delightfuily!— illustrated $2.50 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 656-L 
251 West 19th Street New York 11, N.Y. 








A NEW HOLT-DRYDEN TEXTBOOK 


Courtship and Marriage, Revised 


Francis E. Merrill 
Dartmouth College 


Ready in May 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 











Now! 


AMERICAN MARRIAGE: A Way of Life 
RUTH SHONLE CAVAN, Rockford College 


Written by the author of The American Family, this is a non-technical text, easy to read 
and to understand. It covers the period from adolescent dating through early family forma- 
tion. Emphasis is placed upon maturity and personal readiness for marriage, the building 
up of mutual values, and learning to meet each other's needs. 


April, 1959 $5.25 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


498 pages 


























THE FAMILY AND POPULATION 
CONTROL 
A Puerto Rican Experiment in Social Change 
by 


REUBEN HILL, J. MAYONE Stycos, and Kurt W. BAck 





Population explosion is an important social phenomenon of today which threatens 
the development of many modernizing countries. This extensive study—based on a 
Puerto Rican survey of some three thousand families and amplified by 183 tables and 
figures—links population theory, family sociology, and social psychology in showing 
the meaning, for families, of popuiation trends. It joins survey method with experi- 
ment in using a field experiment based on a sample survey, and it combines theory 
and practice by spelling out the implications of theoretical findings for public policy. 
Published for the Social Science Research Center, University of Puerto Rico, and the 
Institute for Research in Social Science, University of North Carolina. 


173 tables 10 figures 508 pages $8.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 























PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A monthly devoted to the practical synthesis of the principles and dynamics 
of counseling, psychology, dynamic psychiatry, and psychiatric social work 
with spiritual and religious values 





Coming in May... 
THE MINISTER AND RACE RELATIONS, 
Seward Hiltner 


Tue GENTLE PEOPLE OF PrEyuDICE, Harry 
A. Overstreet 


THE RACIAL PROBLEM IN CHRISTIAN PER- 
SPECTIVE, Kyle Haselden 


THe Unitary CONCEPT OF MENTAL ILL- 
NEss, Karl Menninger, M.D. 


RELIGION AND PsyCHOANALysIs, Mortimer 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Great Neck, N. Y. 





Coming in June... 


A special issue on THE MINISTER AND 
HIS COMMUNITY, guest edited by Joseph 
Fletcher, Prof. of Christian Social Ethics, 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass. A series of articles exploring the rela- 
tionship between the minister and the various 
professions representing the vital aspects of 
his community work: the minister and the 
psychiatrist, the minister and the school, the 
minister and the social worker, the minister 
and government, the minister and economics. 


I enclose $5.00 for a one-year subscription (Canadian and foreign subscriptions 50 cents per year additional) 











A Psychosocial Approach 
to Family Life 


ROBERT D. HESS and 
GERALD HANDEL 





How does a family operate? In what ways do “normal” families 
achieve internal equilibrium and relate to their environment? 


—The Clarks, fleeing, the insecurities of their pasts, have 
founded a protective world based on stern control of their 
emotions. 

—The Lansons have fashioned a world of seeming harmony and 
equanimity, suppressing self-expression and idiosyncrasy. 
—The Littletons balance desperate emotional tensions so pre- 
cariously that they protect themselves by fragmentation, each 

member building a separate world for himself. 

—The Newbolds are energetic and self-sufficient; leadership 
and extroversion are the organizing forces of their world. 
—The Steeles have created a closeness of emotional warmth in 

an atmosphere of cohesion and companionship. 

Nearly all previous research inquiries into the family have 
been statistical studies of common patterns or clinical studies of 
abnormalities. Here, presenting an entirely new framework for 
family study, is a book that sensitively explores the dynamics 
of family life in five narrative case studies. Applying established 
concepts and clinical procedures to families who come from a 
non-clinical setting, the authors have captured the interplay be- 
tween family and personality as each group develops its special 
‘way of coping with its problems. Fresh and imaginative, Family 
Worlds “breaks new ground in the social psychology of the 
family.” —REUBEN HILL, University of Minnesota. 

Robert D. Hess is assistant professor, the Committee on Hu- 

man Development, the University of Chicago. Gerald Handel 

is research associate, Social Research, Inc., Chicago. 
308 pages $5.00 


At your bookseller or directly from the publisher: 


The University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 
In Canada: The University of Toronto Press, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





Growing Up to Love 


by H. Clair Amstutz, M.D. 

Here is a book which discusses in a delicate way attitudes 
toward sex rather than facts about sex. With deep under- 
standing of human nature, of mental and spiritual needs of 


people, the 


author helps parents to understand their own 


attitudes and embarrassments. 


Included in the book are imaginary conversations with 
children who are raising questions about sex. Excellent for 


teen-agers as well as adults. 


Christian Parents Baby Book 

by Alta Mae Erb and Winifred Paul 

After you've read the brief meditations, the 
child’s prayers, the helpful suggestions and the 
many poems, you will realize how different this 
baby book is from any other you've ever seen. 
A beautifully designed, gift-quality book. Wash- 
able white Fabrikoid binding, gold-stamped, 
two-color pages, profusely illustrated, boxed. A 
practical gift for one who cares. $2.75 


The Home Booklet Series 


When You Date 

Clear Thinking About Courtship 
So You’re Going to Be Married 
Living Happily Married 
Becoming Parents 


This series was planned to fill the need for 
straightforward, honest material in the field of 
young people’s literature. The booklets deal 
realistically with many of the problems from 
dating to parenthood but always with the Chris- 
tian personality in mind. The whole set belongs 
in your home. Set $2.00 


$2.50 


Christian Nurture of Children 

by Alta Mae Erb 

A book of great practical wisdom, the kind 
which prevents mistakes that so fi tly have 
a devastating effect on a child’s religious life 
and personality. The issues at stake in trainin 
your children are tremendous. This book wi 
provide a valuable and practical manual of 
guidance. $2.50 


Meditations for the New Mother 
by Helen Good Brenneman 


A choice Scripture pas- 
sage, get ita- 
tion, prayer poem 
make i each day’s med- 
itation for the new moth- 
er for the first month fol- 
lowing baby's birth. Beau- 
tifully illustrated and at- 
tractively bound—a dis- 
tinctive, meaningful gift 
to any mother. Perfect for 
presentation by friend or 
pastor when making first 
call. $1.25 


Breaking Bread Together 
“This is an exceptional book in a crowded field. 


Twelve busy Christian women have produced 
a valuable treasury of inspiration. These pages 
contain a meditation for each day of the year. 
. . « The volume is equally valuable to every 
member of a Christian, and indeed, of a re- 
ligious family.”—Daniel A. Poling, Christian 
Herald. $3.00 


At Your Local Bookstore or 
HERALD PRESS Dept. MF Scottdale, Penna. 





